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Printing at its Best/ 

















Be sure and see the 


IRKOTY PE 
EXHIBIT 


* At the Grapuic Arts ExpostTion len 
ote) fo 


, New York, September 5-17, 1927 . 


(i Machines, Virkotype Compounds and Virkotype 
Methods will be completely demonstrated for the benefit of 





those printers who sense the profit-making possibilities in the 


growing popularity of RaisED PRINTING 
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WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO. 


547 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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No More Jams on Price 
How Butler Protects You 
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Distributors of 


BUTLER PAPER 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee 
McClellan PaperCompany Minneapolis 
McClellan Paper Company St. Paul 
McClellan Paper Company Duluth 
Butler Paper Company Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids 
Butler Paper Company,Inc. New York 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company Fort Worth 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
Butler Paper Company Denver 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Company Fresno 
Mutual Paper Corporation Seattle 
Butler American Paper Company New York 
Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu 
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Eighty-three Years’ Service to Printers 
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go is the Pivot et 4 
the Transaction swings safely on Butler Brands. | 








No longer need the printer suffer the hu- pected advance in paper prices. Now, 


NOTICE BEFORE CHANGE 


mS LE LZIN 


miliation of trying toexplain satisfactorily fixed quotations can on le on work to was { "al aper: i 


tohis customer the necessity for changing be produced at a later date You get 
a quotation because of a sudden, unex- protection just where you need it. 








YOU ARE NEVER IN A JAM ON PRICE 
you make to a customer will not be affected by a rising paper market 


pet ede and te or ¥ og vances are not effective 
until 5 days after p 
— ately 











1g from the mill, 4 for 30 

Pann mer de, at oak 4 i deci; 

IN EITHER CASE eu hen ve opportunity cates the order and buy 
the paper at the figured price 
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UBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE” is a thing 
of the past so far as Butler Papers are concerned. 


Price protection on both out-of-stock and mill 
shipments makes it possible for the printer to know 
exactly what the paper cost will be on every printing 
order for which Butler Paper is used. 


All Butler Catalog out-of-stock prices remain effective for five extra days 
after published date of advance. Declines become effective immediately. 


All Butler Mill Shipment Quotations are guaranteed for thirty days (un- 
less otherwise specified) with complete protection against any decline. 


Butler Paper 
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Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


« 
Nurex Tabbing Compound siren 
is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- and 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. January 6, 1925) 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 














COLORS: Red or Natural 
You can tear sheets from Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
center of Pad. It sa pad 
till the last sheet is used NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 











Reid Linotype Magazine THE INLAND PRINTER 
Storage Rack Volume 79, No. 5 August, 1927 


7 reasons why you should buy them Harry Hitiman, Editor-in-Chief » Martin Heir, Associate Editor 





1—Holds comp any gg in a given space 
GAZA than any other rack. Published Monthly b 
in Vee =62—Valuable storage space above and below Sag) 


hg REA PS the magazines. ; , THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
a ai { 3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width 
34% inches, depth 2634 inches, height 632 SHERMAN StrEET ™ Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
Go inches. . : NewYork Advertising Office: 41 Park Row 
4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 


p mene last indefinitely. 


5—Magazines will not fall on floor. TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 


— th of ine. "1 a ; 
nA Heer japon a oa ia. Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 ayear;single copy, 50c. 








Write for full descriptive booklet Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 
































The Anderson 


High Speed Folding Machine 








The quickest 
possible way to 








7 ; Delivers accurate folding at lowest cost on broadside, circular 

E here show a small job form locked and catalog work within sheet sizes 6 x6 to 25 x 38”. 

according to the M. & W. Lock-up This machine of new design is set easily and quickly tor a large 
System. Note the time and material- variety of folding combinations in right angle and parallel. It 
saving Safety Job Locks, the few pieces is unusually well built. 
used and the regular and enlarged iron There are hundreds in use and a large number of firms have 
furniture. No wood or quoins and no installed their second machine of this same style. Let us send 
spring. Doesn’t it look solid, sensible and information including cost records, arid the names of a few users 
workmanlike? in your vicinity. 

C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Morgans & Wil » Co. 
rs weidd “ses Mfg Co 36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
mame, Now Yesk 3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 











Please Mention THE INLAND PrintER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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| New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 








For Economical Composition 
INTERTYPE with Equipment E-s.m.-3 
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2 Main Magazines, 2 Side Magazines 


The Simplified MIXER 


you have been waiting for 


‘A 


FURNISHED IN EITHER | 
30 or 42 Ems 


Matrices from all the four | 
magazines (two main and 
two side) can be assembled 
—mixed—in one line. Dis- 
tribution to all four maga- 
zines is entirely automatic. 
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This machine is especially adapted to any work requiring constant 
changes from one magazine to another. The magazines are station- 
ary when in operation. Changes are made by light-touch levers 
which instantly shift the keyboard rods from one set of escapement 
rods to another. And the “Mixer” is as speedy in operation as 
other Intertypes. Write the nearest office for Intertype literature. 


Visit the Intertype Exhibit at the Graphic Arts Exposition 
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INTERTYPE CorporaTION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 N. Franklin St.; Memphis McCall Bldg.; 
San Francisco 560 Howard St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St. . . . London; Berlin 
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SET IN CLOISTER AND CLOISTER BOLD 
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Heart, Mind and Shoulder Muscles Must Measure Up 
to Varsity Standards : 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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(International Newsreel Photo) 


Royal. or Jayvee 
which shall it be? 


Je means junior varsity. That’s the name applied to the 
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second crew—men who are not quite good enough to “make” 
the varsity. 

So we ask you, which shall it be—Jayvee or Roya Varsity 
Electrotypes? Habit makes you hesitate in answering. You say: 
“Let’s see—am I using Jayvee Electrotypes? Yes, I guess I am— 
from Royat’s point of view, BUT (and here is where the old alibi 
bobs up) it’s a lot of trouble to pack up originals and send them 
out of town.” 

And we reply: “It’s a lot more trouble when Jayvee plates hold 
up a color job after it has gone to press. Compare that kind of 
a headache with the simple thing you call trouble—packing and 
shipping to Roya and thus securing plates that are nationally 
known to be dependable.” 

Remember, you have but a small shipment to make—one way 
to Philadelphia while we attend to the heavy end—the returning 
of the duplicates—safe and sound plus prepaying the shipment. 

We wonder if you have ever had a copy of our illustrated 
instruction book, “How to Do Business with Royat By Mail or 
Express.” Ask our salesman to give you one—or write direct. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Boston OFFICE . = New York OFFICE 
470 Atlantic Ave. 624 Sansom St., Philadelphia 1270 Broadway 




















Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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ROUSE Surprises 


4 








Fully Covered by U. S. Patents 


«{ Automatic Feed}§ 


Rouse Band Saw 


No saws to sharpen Cuts a galley in 35 seconds 













Words cannot describe the speed and smooth performance of this new saw. It cuts ad 
slugs so fast that one single Rouse Band Saw will handle the output of forty linotypes 
or intertypes. Band saw blades are so cheap you throw them away when dull— — 
just like safety razor blades. This same machine cuts leads and slugs from the full strip in measures 
from 2 picas to 65 picas, at the rate of a full galley of any size in 35 seconds. The Memphis Press- 
Scimitar has been running a test machine for two years, and the Chicago Herald-Examiner has 
carried the full load of all ad linotypes on a single Rouse Band Saw for several months. 
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ROUSE Band Saw 
Cutting Ad Slugs from 
Linotype or Intertype 


For photographic purpose 
you see here the Rouse 
Band Saw stopped in the 
middle of automatic cutting 
operation. This shows full 
galley of variable measure ad 
slugs being cut in 35 seconds. 


ROUSE Band Saw 
Cutting 2-point leads 
to 4-pica measure 


Here is shown a full galley of 
2-point strip leads being cut to 
4-pica measure, at rate of a galley 
in 35 seconds. Feed is automatic 
and machine automatically stops 
at end of cut. Rousg gauges set 
accurately to picas, half picas and 
points for cutting spacing material. 


New Composing Stick 
Locks to picas and half picas. 
Also clamps to any odd point 
measure 


A spring pin in knee locks in hole 
in stick body for pica or half pica 
measure. Both pins are depressed 
completely for all odd point measures. 


ef All leading Type Founders and dealers sell ROUSE products fo 


= EXHIBITOR (H .B. ROUSE & & CQ] 
JES) GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO 


New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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Diamond Cutter Superiority 





is the result of more than a third jaaJ 
of a century of paper cutter en- ¥ 
gineering study and research by 

men of thorough practical experi- 

ence in the manufacture and use 


: ¢ — 
of paper cutters for accurately and ——— 
rapidly cutting any material that 


can be cut on this type of machine. 





That the Diamond Power Cutter 
is the dest power cutter of its size 
is evidenced by the fact that it has 
the largest sale, and many thousands 
of them are in constant use through- 
out the United States, Canada, and 
in many foreign countries. 











-) Our Plate-Base Equipment 


=' will help you solve your plate-mounting 
SS problems, whether you do commercial 
work, specialty work, book, magazine and 

| catalog work, labels or any other kind of 

|| printing from plates on flat-bed presses— 

1 either regular cylinder, platen, or auto- 

| matic presses. Write today to our service 
department or to any live dealer in 
printers’ supplies for illustrated literature 
describing in detail our various plate bases 








: : feet Lor All Kinds of Flat-Bed Presses 
ie Put Wear =a Plate- -Mounting Problems Up to Us 


THE MANY CHALLENGE PRODUCTS FOR MODERN PRINTERS—SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. Grand Haven, Mich. New York, 220 W. 19th St. 


EXHIBITOR. xn 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept 5-17, 1927 
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Ask for Illustrated Literature j 4 
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EARLY POMPEIAN WALL INSCRIPTIONS 


In the year 79 A. D. the eruption of Vesuvius buried Pompeii. Today 
in the excavated city its advertising is still visible; wall inscriptions 
depicting gladiatorial combats, shows, sales, and houses to let. Here 
perhaps began our bill boards. 


| A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


NRE ARR BURRS 














The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
731 S.W. Glenn Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. The Union Paper& TwineCo. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


Bradner Smith & Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
333 S. Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


732 Sherman Street 


CINCINNATI, O, The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


CLEVELAND, ©. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


DES MOINES, 1A. Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 


106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


DETROIT, MICH. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


EI, PASO, TEXAS 


Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue 
KANSAS CITY MO. Graham Paper Company 

332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


LOS ANGELES,CAL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co, ‘122 East Seventh Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington. Avenue, South 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


15 Orange Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Sts. 

NEW YORK,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 200 Fifth Avenue 


OMAHA, NEB. Carpenter Paper Company 


Ninth & Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, Public Ledger Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Second & Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1014 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company 
1432-1434 South Alamo Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp& Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P.Andrews Paper Co. 
804 First Street, S. E. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
33 North Pershing Avenue 


YORK, PA. 


Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 
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CASLON 


EVE HEAVY + 


GRECO ADORNADO- + 


GRECO BOLD + 


LUTETIA 




















Headquarters for European 


+ TYPE + 


THE most interesting faces of the 12 leading type foundries 


of Europe are now available to printers. Only the outstand= 


ing successes have been selected for importation, designs - 


that have established their unquestioned superiority abroad. 


They represent the best in type design. They are sound, yet 


novel. They arrest the eye. They are intended for the creator 


of quality printing, the advertiser and his typographer. 
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foremost type designer will be inter= 
ested to learn that for the past six months 
he has been engaged in the creation of a 
new type series. The work in its entirety 
is being done by Mr. Goudy himself, from 
the original drawings through the cutting 


FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


HE friends and admirers of America’s 


of patterns and matrices to the actual 
casting of the type itself. 

The work has now progressed so far that 
we hope to be able to present this series for 
the first time at the National Graphic Arts 
Exhibition. It will be cast exclusively at the 
Vill lage Letter F. oundery. 











Mezzanine Booths Nos. 205 and 206 


National Graphic Arts Exhibition ==Grand Central Palace 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
New York Office, 248 West 40th Street 





























(Composed in Eve, Eve Italic, and Eve Heavy) 
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COhe SELLING arguments behind some prod- 
ucts can be presented most graphically in pictures 
++ they require little “copy.” Other products, 
like Shredded Wheat, haveso many “talking points” 
they require both “copy” and picture to get them 
across « « « and here’s where the art of the photo- 
engraver comes in, for the better the engraving the 
more convincing the arguments « « + and the more 

“Your Story in Picture 


Leaves Nothing Untold” lasting the appeal made. i Aisi f. db 


Vice-President 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
©ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 
Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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‘Tl Alb bIG SHOW 


FOURTH EDUCATIONAL 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE ~NEW YORK 
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This is the great event to which all Printer- 

dom is looking forward. The progressive 

spirit is abroad in printing just as it is in 

architecture and fashion. After many 

years of conservatism, printing buildings 

carefully planned from engineering stand- 

points and fine environment are today in keeping 
with the most advanced ideas. Of equal economic 
importance is the great extent to which old equip- 
ment is being replaced with labor-saving and greater 
production facilities. § This new status of printing 
and its allied industries will be demonstrated in a 
most remarkable way at the coming Graphic Arts 
Exposition. Many of those who are most active in 
the great organizations which hold their annual 
conventions during the period of the Exposition 
will profit by the demonstrations of new composing 


room, photo-engraving, electrotyping, pressroom, 


S) 


binding and other equipment, and material 

and processes employed in present-day 
craftsmanship. 9 Still more stimulating 

to progressive plants will be exhibits 

of finished products in comprehensive 

groupings of advertising typography, pro- 

cesses of illustration, printing and binding which 
will comprise a department to be known as The 
Graphic Arts Gallery. No one should miss this very 
important feature. There will be no other great 
event of this kind for the next five years. This Expo- 
sition will be the starting point for new equipment 
and better printing. Owners of plants, executives, 
salesmen and craftsmen may well be planning now 
to have the advantages to be derived from attending 
this Exposition. GIf you require any information 
about Convention programs, space in Exposition, 


hotel or other reservations, write for particulars. 


National Graphic Arts Expositions, Inc. 


461 Eighth Avenues Room 1916 
NEW YORK 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
Vice-President and Exposition Manager 


Telephones LACKAWANNA 5831-2 
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No. 13485.— A small Truck very satisfactory 
for offices of moderate requirements. With 
Hood attached (13485-A) it is an excellent ac- 
cessory to a Saw-Trimmer, catching the fine 
particles of metal as they fall through the ped- 
estal. The Hood is detachable and nests over 
the truck body, so that whenever not in use it 
is easily removed (see illustration). Body of 
truck and hood are made of heavy steel and 
the wheels are of ample size (8 inches diameter) 
and strength. The small swivel caster at the 
rear is 23 inches in diameter. 

Dimensions: Height overall, 18 inches; to 
top of body, 13 inches; width, 17 inches ; 
length, 203 inches. Capacity, 1750 cubic inches. 
Weight, 70 pounds. 


No. 13487.— This Truck was designed for use 
in newspaper offices and will withstand the 
most severe usage. It is made of heavier mate- 
rial throughout than our other trucks, with 
edges formed over and reinforced, handle 
rigid, and wheels and shaft practically un- 
breakable. The large wheels are 12 inches in 
diameter with a 23-inch face, and the swivel 
caster in rear is 5 inches in diameter. 


Dimensions: Height overall, 244 inches; 
to top of body, 22? inches; width, 21 inches; 


— Manufactured by the — 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


| Trucks 


DESCRIPTION 





length, 27 inches. Capacity, 4600 cubic inches. 


Weight, 170 pounds. 


No. 13491.—This Truck is so easy to dump 
that it is usually referred to as “self-dumping”. 
To dump, merely step on foot lever (A) thus 
releasing trigger (B) which holdsTruck securely 
in upright position. The body is pivoted “off 
center” and will therefore automatically tip to 
a position where a slight pull upward on the 
handle will dump the contents. The operation 
is simple, yet positive and absolutely depend- 
able. The body is of heavy-gauge steel, formed 
so as to insure maximum strength at all points, 
and with side-castings, wheels, and other parts 
of ample strength to withstand any abuse the 


truck should be subjected to. 


No modern 


newspaper plant can afford to be without it. 
The large wheels are 10 inches in diameter 
with a 1}-inch face, and the small swivel caster 


in rear is 4 inches in diameter. 


Dimensions: Height overall, 24} inches; 
to top of body, 213 inches; width, 21 inches; 
length, 233 inches. Capacity, 2850 cubic inches. 


Weight, 150 pounds. 


No. 13491-A.— Same as No. 13491 but is 27} 
inches wide and has a capacity of 4000 cubic 


inches. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Our New Plant — 
Should It Be Multistory or Single Story? 


ECISION on this question should be made only after consultation 
with engineers who are intimately acquainted with every phase of 
the subject. Ground cost, usable floor space, layout of operations, and 


numerous other factors need to be carefully weighed. The present 
tendency among automobile manufacturers, tire companies, laundries, 
etc., may have a direct bearing upon your problem. 

Austin has for many years been studying the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of multistory and single story designs under diverse con- 
ditions, and has designed and built hundreds of plants of both types. 
Today Austin has under way a number of plants several stories in 
height, as well as millions of square feet in single story construction. 

Several years ago Austin published a booklet entitled “Multistory or 
Single Story—Which?” The widespread and ever growing interest in 
this subject has made necessary the printing of a fourth edition — more 
than 50,000 copies are already in the hands of industrial leaders. 

* Acopy of this treatise will be sent you on request, together with 
other valuable data and building information. 

Whatever the type or size of project you may be contemplating, any- 
where from Coast to Coast, it will pay you to get in touch with Austin. 

Phone the nearest office, or wire or write 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Chicago Philadelphia Seattle Portland Detroit Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angelesand San Francisco The AustinCompany of Texas: Dallas 


ja 








Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— We are interested in a 


project containing.---..-.-- sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of your book- 


let —‘‘Multistory or Single Story—Which?”’ Individual 
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BAW DEWSA DEW RADE EMA DOMED Sf 

At the New York 
Graphic Arts 

Exposition 


The complete line of Kelly 
Automatic Printing Presses 
will be shown in operating 
condition. 
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4a 
PRESSES 


Sold also by 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
all selling houses 


th aA— 0 - 4 


ARF. ARP ABI. ARP. AMF. ARF. ARP) AMID K 


Sears Company CANADA LIMITED 
Toronto- Montreal -Winnipeg 

A.ex. Cowan & Sons, Ltp. 
all houses in Australia and 
New Zealand 

CANADIAN -AMERICAN Mcuy. Co. 
London, England 

NATIONAL PAPER AND Type Co. 
Central and South America, 





Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
West Indies 
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No. 2 


Kelly Presses, Parts and Service available at all Selling Houses and Agencies of the 


American Type Founders Company 
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Don’t miss 

this opportunity 
to inspect 

these unrivaled 
printing units 


NOTE their easy running qualities, the size of work 
handled, the exclusive features, conveniences and the 
electrical devices that make Kelly Presses danger-proof 
and free the operator of worry. 

Quality of printing is another factor for attention, 
also the wide range of printing without special selec- 
tion of forms. The automatic double-rolling device is 
a revelation in efficiency providing for heavy solid 
forms that are generally considered large cylinder 
work, but easily produced on the Kelly at lower cost. 
See it demonstrated. 





. 


; _— for Kettys at the right E 
# and left of the main entrance at the & 
; Grand Central Palace, Sept. 5 to 17, : 
¢ 1927, where the Style B Kelly was first 
: shown thirteen years ago. E 


= 


e 
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Style A 


Kelly Presses, Parts and Service available at all Selling Houses and Agencies of the 


American Type Founders Company 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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‘Printers! Let’s Get Acquainted! 


OU have heard of Imperial and we have heard of you but 

we want to get better acquainted with you. There'll 
be a splendid opportunity at the Graphic Arts Exposition at 
New York in September. We want you to stop at our 
exhibit. Face to face that way, we can tell you better than 
in our advertising how the Plus Plan can keep trouble out of 
your shop and save you money. If you can’t come to the Expo- 
sition, drop us a line and we'll call at your shop. Printers who 
get the most out of their metal expenditures all stick to Imperial. 


EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 





New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 





IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
LINOTYPE ELROD MONOTYPE LUDLOW INTERTYPE LINOGRAPH STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


Philadelphia : Cleveland . New York ‘ Chicago 
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NITRO BLACK 


‘CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES-IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































THE DEXTER LINE 


DEXTER FOLDERS ~ 


Our MuttiFo_p Fotpers handle a wider range of folds, sheet sizes, and signature 
sizes than any other folders heretofore built. 


Our Jossinc Fo.pers handle the usual run of Job and Catalog work of the average 
Printing Plant and Bindery. 


Our Dous te S1xTEEN Fotpers are used for large edition magazines, catalog and book 
work. 


Our QUADRUPLE S{xTEEN Fo.pers are used almost exclusively in book plants. 


SpeciAL Fotpers FOR NATIONAL -MaGazines save floor space and are specially 
adapted for distributing colored inserts throughout the magazine without additional 
work. 


DEXTER SUCTION FEEDERS ~ 


Adapted for all makes of Two Revolution Flatbed Presses, Offset Presses, Sheet 
Feed Rotary Presses, Embossing Presses, Cutting and Creasing Presses, and other 
paper handling machines. 


SimPLIFIED SUCTION FeEDERS—Adapted for the various makes of small cylinder 
presses. 


Suction Feeders are also used for feeding Tin Decorating Presses, Varnishing 
& Coating Machines and other machines handling tin or other sheet metal stock. 


CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS ~ 


Automatically feed the various types of Two Revolution Presses, Offset Presses, 
Sheet Feed Rotary Presses, Embossing Presses, Varnishing Machines and all makes 
of folders whether timed or untimed. 


Stircuer Freepers for gathering and stitching saddle work one or more up. 


InsettING Macuinss for automatically gathering and stitching large edition maga- 
zines that are saddle wired. 


Dexter AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS 


Literature and complete information on any of these 
machines will be furnished on application to the 
Home Office or any of our Branch Offices or Agencies. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


528 S. Clark Street 5th & Chestnut Sts. 77 Summer Street 811 Prospect Avenue 2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. G. MYERS DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. H. W. BRINTNELL CO. 
924 Santa Fe Bldg. 55 South Forsyth St. 51 Clementina St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. TORONTO TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
63 Hatton Garden 120 Wellington Street 
LONDON, E. C. I ENGLAND TORONTO, 2, CANADA 
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Printers Need Good Floors 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of Send your flooring problem to us for solution. Our 
printing presses or the constant trucking of forms or engineers will study your needs and make proper 
heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring recommendation without any obligation to you. 
is necessary. Printers everywhere have found Kreolite Prices now as low as 24c per square foot, installed complete 


Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. The Jennison Wright Company 
: TOLEDO, OHIO a eee 
Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, a ili - 


Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with the tough end- 
grain uppermost. The grooves in every block 

are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds 

the entire floor into a solid unit. 


The picture shown is one of the 
paper stock rooms in the plant 
of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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CHANDLER & |#@ PRICE MAKE 
A REMARKABLE FOUR-UB FOLD CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 





In two short years, and in startling succession, 
The Chandler & Price Company has given four 
new and notable machines to the printing world: 


The C & P Automatic Cutter 
The Craftsman Cutter 
The 144%” x 22” Craftsman Automatic Unit 
The C & P Small Automatic Cylinder 


All four are described on the pages following. The 1414” x 22” Craftsman 

Automatic and C & P Small Automatic Cylinder appear for the first time. 
Never before, we believe, has any manufacturer made so significant a 

contribution to the printing industry, especially in a two-year period. 





All four machines will be exhibited at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition, New York City, September 5-17 
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Handles all kinds of 
blanks, cardboard as 
readily as paper, prac- 
tically any thickness, 
in sizes from 314" 25" 
to 1414" x 22”, up 
to 2300 an hour. 


Entire feeding mech- 
anism permanently se! 
off to the right—never 
swings around. Hop- 
per and delivery table 
are synchronized, each 
holding 12” pile. 


The New C&P 14%’ x 22’ 


Craftsman Automatic Unit 


new press, handling a 1414” x 22” sheet. It has unique 
advantages. It is marked by simplicity, accuracy, speed 
and greater impressional strength. 


Eight years is a long time. From eight years of unre- 
mitting effort and study there now issues the C & P 
Craftsman Gordon Type Automatic Unit, an entirely 





Suction fingers on feed 
bar carry sheet to 
platen. Delivery arm 
reaches over open plat- 
en, grasps prinied 
sheet by suction and 
draws onto delivery 
board. 


Quickly detaching two 
arms gives operator 
full freedom in front. 
Hopper and_ entire 


feeding mechanism are 


off to one side—al- 
ways out of the way! 


Simplicity—aAll ordinary paper fed and delivered without changing 
tips or adjusting vacuum. Air blast adjusted by simple thumb screw 
to suit various thicknesses. Feed bar telescopes—is adjustable length- 
wise—uses 2, 3 or 4 tips as stock sizes demand. Automatic throw-off 
works instantly if sheet fails to feed or deliver. 
Accessibility—Whole front of press and platen is open. Feeding 
mechanism, including paper table, is stationary above and to right 
side over large gear. Easy removal of two suction arms, by loosening 
a thumb screw apiece, allows operator to reach over delivery board 
and get at platen for make-ready. Slight changes possible without 
removing bars. 
Perfect Register—Feed bar places sheets on platen squarely against 
gauge pins and under spring clip. When platen closes, one of the 
bottom gauge pins, specially designed, moves slightly sideways, pull- 
ing sheet against side gauge, holding it so firmly that perfect reg- 
ister is assured, even at full speed, regardless of stock weight or size. 
Pusher automatically advances pack as synchronized delivery table 
lowers. Perfect jogging. Paper can’t fall upside down or crumple. 
First sheet falls no farther than last. 
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Designed by experi- 
enced pressman. Takes 
11" x 15" sheet. Feed 
and delivery elevators 
take 18” pile (5600 
sheels of 16-lb. bond). 


The New C&P 


Only 5'6” long and 
32” wide. Goes through 
doorways without dis- 
mantling. Weighs 
1650 pounds. Ship- 
ped complete and ready 
lo run. 


Small Automatic Cylinder 


Seven years is a long time. The new C & P Automatic 
Cylinder emerges from seven years of continuous research 


Accessibility—One movement of hand lifts away whole roller 
assembly, letting pressman get at form. Tympan or draw sheet is 
fastened down by special bail, which saves reeling and unreeling. 
Tympan stretched and locked with push of finger. 

Delivery and Drying—Positive sheet delivery. Two vertical band 
conveyors keep nine sheets always “‘in the air.”’ Slowly lowering dries 
them thoroughly. No offsetting. Slipsheeting eliminated. Electric 
drier. No increase in length. 

Speed—Oscillating cylinder. Counterbalanced crank bed motion 
gives high speed without vibration. Travel of bed lengthened or 
shortened for different size sheets, permitting 5000 impressions per 
hour on small forms. In 31% hours, 9600 impressions, with 16 imprint 
changes, have been made. 

Fountain can be adjusted most accurately. Two staggered rows of 
blade screws make possible “in-between” adjustment and prevent 
buckling of blade. Constant speed 114 h. p. motor regulated by vari- 
able speed. C. & P pulley. Entire press, designed by pressman of many 
years’ practical experience, excels amazingly in convenience, acces- 
sibilty, and efficiency. 


Delivering and drying. 
Slipsheeting __ elimi- 
nated without adding 
lo length of press. 
Sheet is delivered 


printed side up. Press- ¥ 


man can examine sheet 
without taking from 
Jogger. 


Fountain and form 


rollers, as a_ unit, 
swing up out of way. 
Form accessible from 
both sides. Note two 
staggered rows of 
fountain blade screws. 
Tympan bail facili- 
tates makeready. 


' 
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to long runs. It further combines a new low cost of make- 
ready, operation, and maintenance with an unmatched 
and labor. Its flexibility and versatility adapt it ideally  get-at-ability and all-round efficiency. 

















Craftsman Cutter 


HE 3414” Craftsman Cutter is the most recent 
[actin in its field to be placed on the market. 

It has every worth-while improvement plus 
important features exclusively its own. 

Massive one-piece base assures rigidity and perma- 
nent squareness. Heavy ribbed table, skilfully ribbed 
to obtain full support of heavy cast base. 

Starting lever at right. Double action required to 
trip knife; no accidental starting or repeating. Knife 
is pulled, not pushed, through stock; chatter elimi- 
nated. Knife gibs extra wide. 

Motor placed under table at rear, giving access 
from either side; oil from motor cannot drop on 
stock. Three-part back gauge is adjustable forward 
or back; 24” diameter hand wheel affords very easy 
clamping. 

Outboard bearing supports ball-bearing-equipped 
flywheel. Steel tape 34” wide located under top yoke 
and easily read. Worm gear drive entirely enclosed, 
running in oil. Wood block type clutch. 

Oiling made easy by tubes extending from oil holes 
to convenient, conspicuous place. 


C&P Automatic Cutter 


HE Chandler & Price Automatic is really auto- 
(T'nate A double pull on the starting lever re- 
leases the binder, which forces out the air, 
settles the pack, and holds it rigidly. The knife 
follows through at once with a true, straight cut. 
Binder and knife lift instantly and are automatically 
held against repeating. The whole operation takes less 
than three seconds. Three other outstanding features: 
1. A balanced flywheel on the inside of a massive, 
one-piece base. That ends vibration and insures 
astonishingly long life. The C & P Automatic is a 
lifetime investment. 

2. A controlling mechanism with safety pin, re- 
quiring two-way movement of lever to release binder 
and knife. That means positive, built-in safety—no 
accidental starting or repeating—a cutter that “stops 
accidents before they happen.” 

3. An oversize clutch, wood block type, with 32- 
point contact. That gives positive, powerful action 
with minimum adjustment. It guarantees complete 
control. The operator can stop or start the knife at 
any point during the stroke. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PRINTING House CRAFTSMEN 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTERS SUPPLY SALESMEN’S GUILD 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION Ass’N 
EMPLOYING BOOKBINDERS of AMERICA 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE of AMERICA 
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(aster Printers GQuilding 


at Thirty-fourth Street and Tenth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


SFY 


Call at Booth Number 4:13 any time during the Exposition and we will 
provide for your transportation to and from the building. 


KYMSON BUILDING CORPORATION 
313 West Thirty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK ai’ 
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~ Leading Omaha Printers 
Use KIMBLE Motors 


The accompanying pictures show only a 
few of the leading Omaha printing plants 
which are equipped throughout with 
Kimble Motors. Many Omaha plants not 
listed here are also Kimble equipped. 











|' Ho, ogan. Prin iting Compar any |/7) 
Nel Oma aha, | Neb. eee i 








fe The great percentage of Kimble Motors in 
Omaha is representative of the wide use of 
Kimble motors in printing plants through- 
out the country. On cylinders and job 
presses, cutters and folders, Kimble Motors 
are making money for printers everywhere. 


There is a Kimble Motor for your new 
press which will give highest production, 
the utmost in dependability, and economy 
in operation. Be sure to consider Kimble 
Motors before you buy. 

























Ask your printers’ supply salesman 
or write us for quotation. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2408 West Erie Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Kl N Made Cy; nates since 1905 IRS 
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Rosback Automatic Feed Wire Stitchine Machine 
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SUPER XX HEAVY PERFORATOR 


1 to 10 Sheets at each 
feeding. 


40 feeds per minute. 


From one to 36 lines 
of perforation at 
one time. 





SPECIAL SIX MULTIPLEX 
PUNCHING MACHINE 





FOOT POWER PERFORATOR 


Built in 30, 36 and 
45 inch sizes and in 
single or two- way 
units for strike or 
continuous perforat- 
ing. 


ROUND HOLE ROTARY PERFORATOR 


Built by 


F. P. Rosba 
Company 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The Largest Perforator 
Factory in the World 











EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 








PONY 6 MULTIPLEX PUNCHING MACHINE 
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EXHIBITOR. 
| aS The Kluge Feeder 
Space Number 112 gives you full automatic pro- 
duction from your Chandler 
and Price job presses. One 
| FULL hour’s run on one 
~ if magazine load of 24-pound 
| bond. Easy changes from a 
No. 88 business card to an 





ity range, from onion-skin 


} Y % Y : oversized sheet. Wide capac- 
a 


to 8-ply board. 





The KLUGE will handle 
envelopes, open or closed, 


die-cut or made up, with 


th 
overlap “at flaps up or down—book- 
ip o 
delivering " lets and folded stock for 
sheet F ‘ , 
14x18% imprint — irregularly cut 
12x18 Press. 





stock—paper bags, labels, 
waxed paper, glassine and 
any other stock you can 
print upon! 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 


Factory and Main Office: 310-312 Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Branches, with operating exhibits: 


CHICAGO, 733 So. Dearborn Street DETROIT, 1051 First Street ATLANTA, 86 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
NEW YORK, 77 White Street ST. LOUIS, 412 North Third Street DALLAS, 217 Browder Street 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd.— Canadian Representatives 
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15 to 20 proofs per minute 





RESS 










These presses No. 219 Sir 
wil be vanpencoox I de 
demonstrated oo pel 
at the and Electrotypers 
GRAPHIC os pre 
ARTS Al 
EXPOSITION or 3 
Sept. 5-17 ir. 
1927 0 
— Son 
’ and 
Photo-Engravers were quick to recognize the ad- otes 
vantages of the VANDERCOOK (rigid bed) Proving 
Machine, which not only gave them the same 
No. 17 VANDERCOOK — 3 
(Rigid Bed) press conditions under which the plates were to V 
Composing Room Cylinder _ 
An Underfeed Press be used, but had many other features which saved 


time and resulted in better plates. 


The original cost is quickly wha 
absorbed by the savings made and 
... Ask for literature ther 


VANDERCOOK J & 


Originators of the § Mod 
1716-22 West Austin Avenue § CHI 
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STANDI 


VANISHING 


Every printer knows that prof- 
its quickly fritter away when a 
production press stands idle. 
Small, seemingly insignificant 
details will often hold an ex- 
pensive press, a feeder and a 
pressman. VANDERCOOK 


(Rigid Bed) 
PROOF PRESS 
A broken letter, a scratched halftone, An inexpensive large 


: Proof Press 
or a high blocking nail are tn worst 
offenders. 


Some printers still wear wooden shoes 
and pull proofs on an obsolete proof 
press that barely makes a readable proof. 


VANDERCOOK 


[Rigid Bed] " ANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES) =i 


pull proofs that tell the whole story or 
what can be expected of engravings 
and type on a production press and 
thereby turn press standing losses into 


press running profits. 
No. 1 
VANDERCOOK 
(Rigid Bed) 
PROOF PRESS 


Accuracy and Strength 
at a very low price 


lB: EXHIBITOR. db | 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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“Controllers have given us much satisfaction” 
say OXFORD-PRINT 





OXFORD-PRINT 


PRINTERS ADVERTISING 


ENGRAVERS lie & AND SALES 
DESIGNERS mI . PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND WORKS 
881 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON. MASS. 


Terernones, Stapium 0300 


March 22, 1927 


Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Attention Mr. R. D. Skerrett. 
Gentlemen; 

Replying to your letter of March 9th, 
will say that the Cline-Westinghouse Universal 
controllers, installed in our new plant about 
@ year ago, have given us much satisfaction. 

We have had no difficulties whatever, 


and believe these controllers to be a very 
convenient and economical proposition. 


Very truly yours, 
OXFORD-PRINT 


Treasurer, 














The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish Motors and 
Control Equipments for Printing Presses and Aux- 
iliary Machinery for Newspaper and Job Presses 











CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 


WESTERN OFFICE ®, EASTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG, - Lour MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO CLINE pe Pog SYSTEM 47 WEsT 34TH ST. 
CALIFORNIA (METI EW YORK CITY 
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Fine Gold and Metallic Color Work 
is extremely easy to doy,» 
171 With PEERLESS ROLL LEAF 


Jobs of the kind that interest you will be in 
work at the Peerless booth (255 Mezzanine) 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition, You will find 
it profitable to see the actual Peerless Process 
and learn some things about it that you may 
not know. For instance: 


The PEERLESS PROCESS produces the most 








attractive gold and metallic embossing in ome operation. It is 
easy to do. A simple, inexpensive attachment added to your 
present equipment will do all kinds of Peerless stamping and 
embossing. 


It is mot expensive. In fact, the PEERLESS PROCESS saves you 
‘money on labor and time. 3 . 


The demand for work done with the PEERLESS. PROCESS is 
growing among those buyers of printing who are hard to please. 

; The reason is that the PEERLESS 
af EXHIBITOR. PROCESS turns out the most effec- 





“New Mork Sept 5-27. 1927 tive jobs possible in this type of work. 





Graphic Arts Exposition is tion so that we may prove these 
stamped with Peerless Leaf things to you. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., Inc. 


345 West 40th Street, New York City 
120 High Street, Boston * 440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Peerless Leaf on the better papers, 1 
as Mellowtone, is exceptionally effective 
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ly Build With Steel 


i, for Permanence 


ee is the modern metal. Safety, strength, economy 
and lowered production and maintenance costs are 
secured through this metal. Steel buildings, airplanes, 
motor bodies, railroad coaches—these are but a few devel- 
opments made necessary by this age of steel. 


Today many printing offices are coming to consider 
Angle Steel Equipment an essential part of their perma- 
nent investment in plant equipment. 

Two LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S CHAIR models are 
attracting special interest to Angle Steel products. The 
Special Linotype Operator’s Chair is a stationary chair with 
front legs one inch higher than back, to give the desired tilt. 

The Linotype Operator’s Revolving Chair is also tilted back- 
ward and adjustable to a five-inch range in height. 


Angle Steel Equipment gives a complete service. You will 
find “on call” Angle Steel stools, galley cabinets, shop and 
factory trucks, machine tenders, benches, tables, storage 
cabinets, desks, bins for small tools, and many other things 
of great value to an up-to-date printing plant. 

Put Angle Steel Equipment in your plant now. Make a 
quick and short cut to greater production, lower overhead, 
more satisfied employees and better workmanship. 


Specify your need today. Your order or inquiry will receive 
instant attention. Start building today for permanence. We 
also make special equipment from your blue prints. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Plainwell, Michigan 


Branches: 
ANGLE STEEL STOOL SALES COMPANY - - 98 Park Place, New York 
No. 110 Stool ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. OF ILLINOIS, 325 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
ALL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 333 State Street, Detroit 
PARENT METAL PRODUCTS CO., 134 No. 4th & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


Agents and Dealers in the Principal Cities: 


Detroit Chicago St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Newark Rochester Buffalo Syracuse, etc. 
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Gil PEERLESS EQUIPMENT] a’ 


A hearty welcome§ ar 


Universal Peerless Rotary Pe 
Perforator 


That the general trend in perforating is back to the slot ff One 
hole type of perforation is demonstrated in the increas. from 
ing demand for the Universal Peerless Rotary Perforator. the n 
made 
embo 
anced 






This change in public demand has been brought about 
through mechanical improvements in the machine, and 
the fact that it is the one machine on which perforating 
can be done successfully before printing on automatically 











_ 





Story Cerfornting Machine fed presses. See this demonstrated at the show. N\2 

P ve 
Peerless Foot-Power Punching PEERLESS i 
Machine fe = : 

The cost of any punching machine is determined by the J! ih | fb , ma 


cost of the punches and dies. Our Foot-Power Punching 
Machine is built for easy operation and uses the same punch 
heads, and punches and dies, as the more expensive power 
machines. They last longer and give that added satisfaction 
of doing the work well. No screwdrivers or wrenches 


necessary for locking the heads. 







Foot-Power 
Punch Machine 


AM pO miro 


Peerless 
Power 
Punching 
Machine : 

to jus 


This is the machine that has found such great favor Wh 
among the larger users of punching machines. Let 6 ” 
us demonstrate how much more you get for your a i 
money in this machine than in any other. Theal-  ‘ 
steel table, the new improved adjustable gauge, the 
absolute impossibility of spoilage because of punch 

heads slipping, are features that will appeal to you, N ) 
as will also the heavy construction of the machine 

in general. 


It is o 


duties 
























EXHIBITOR. fe Send for free , 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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at the NEw YorK SHOW 


awaits you at Booth 285 


Peerless Power Round Hole 
Perforator 
One Round Hole Perforating Machine usually differs 


from another only in the workmanship that is put into 
the machine. The builders of Peerless equipment have 
made a special study of machines of this type and have 
embodied years of study into a machine that is well bal- 
anced as to weight, with a die plate and stripper that can 
be properly lined up to reduce wear 
to the minimum. A die and stripper 
unit will be demonstrated to anyone 
interested, 






Power Round Hole Perforator 


Numbering and Paging Machine 


We have placed on the market a new Paging and Number- 
ing Machine during the past year. 


This is an all-cam-action machine with a vertical action of 
the head, eliminating springs and long levers that is positive 
in its action and will produce 100% better impression with 
BQ) Numbering and the same paging heads as used. on the old machines. Double 

\ Paging Machine ink rollers and easy access to the ink plate are also new features. 


OnMm p mms 





Foot-Power 
Round Hole 
Perforator 


It is our belief that a foot-power perforating machine is subject 
to just as much strain and more abuse than a power machine. 
Whereas, foot-operated machines are usually built very light and 
frail in comparison with the higher priced power machines, we 
build ours with a view to having it stand up under the most severe 
duties that a perforating machine is ever called upon to perform. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


Successors to A. G. Burton’s Son, Inc., Rayfield-Dahly Co. 
; Foot-Power Round Hole 
218-230 North Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois Perforator 









free catalog EXHIBITOR. 

















GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 











New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 
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EXHIBITOR. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 
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[ Patented — Other.Patents Pending] 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 





THE ONLY MACHINE 






that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at aspeed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 
120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 





Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 
















We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 





American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





11 Park Place, New York City 
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DISTINGUISHED 
BOOKLET COMPOSITION 
ON THE LINOTYPE 


ae 





a BN composing a booklet page you deal with two me- 
le 41 dia—a certain space of pleasing proportions and a 


te: ERS SOS WE 


type group. To attract and hold the eye of the reader 

(a1 the type group must have tone, and the page as a 
Pee whole, balance or shape harmony. ‘The printer’s 
work is two-dimensional. He has not the painter’s advantage of 
the appearance of a third dimension, which is termed perspective. 
However, every properly designed and composed booklet and title 
page is a picture in the sense that it is the artistic application of 
certain elements to create a beautiful and compelling effect. To 
a degree it has ‘‘feeling,’’ atmosphere, just as has a superior 
painting. Because it has these qualities, it attracts the reader. 


To apply successfully all the elements of correct booklet com- 
position a flexible type-setting machine is indispensable. In the 
LINOTYPE you have all the flexibility necessary for the delicacies 
of word- and line-spacing, which are vital to the best results in 
modern booklet typography. 

Then a broad choice of type faces from the classical and mod- 
ern designers is essential. Ornaments and borders of distinction 
and beauty, though of secondary importance to the type, lend 
variety, character and finish to booklet typography. 

The MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY offers a selection 
of type faces, ornaments and borders which give to the com- 
positor of taste and skill a broad field for creative work of a high 
and permanent character. 

Today many of those most expressive booklets, which are 
helping to make typographical history in the United States and 
in foreign countries, are set on the LINOTYPE. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 
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June, 1927 DESIGNING, COPY, LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY, PRESSWORK 323.07 
BY ROBT. H. TRUE CO., NEW ORLEANS 
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ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THEIR 
TYPOGRAPHIC CONSTRUCTION 


& 
<i 


N planning an advertising booklet, these questions 
occur: Will it go to an executive, who will read it 
at his desk and file it for reference? Or to an indi- 
" vidual who will retain it to read later at home? Or 

to a woman, who is likely to be impressed favorably 

by printed matter with a dainty touch? The decision 

must be influenced again by the character of the illus- 
Marginal _ trative material. Will bulky merchandise be pictured, 
rt Heads _ interiors shown, maps reproduced? And, finally, the 
decision must obviously center upon a page that will 
cut economically from standard sizes of stock. 











THE LONG HEAD BODY SIZE SMALL CAPS SPACED 





SINCE advertising, no matter how well written or skillfully 
printed, so rarely has the gripping interest of fiction, certain 
devices must be resorted to if the reader’s interest is to be car- 
ried along undiminished from point to point in the copy. The 
creator of an advertising booklet should try to brighten each 
page with a heading and introduce one or more illustrations 


ee ee 


THE OPEN SUB-TITLE 
i 


either descriptive or decorative—and use an open sub-title at 
such points as are required by the text of the booklet. For a 
. type page the width of this example (24 picas) it is desirable 
to use a long head, set in small caps, the same size as the body 
type, interspaced to a degree regulated by good taste. The 
il interchangeable magazines of the LinoTyPE permit free use 


of small caps; interspacing is more easily accomplished on 





the Linotype than in hand composition. 
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The narrow page and the smaller size of 
type seem to lend themselves to a booklet 
which deals with a subject of such interest 
that the reader may be expected to give at- 
tention to the text without there being any 
great necessity to make his 


THE reading easier by the use 
INDENTED _ of large type and the in- 
HEAD troduction of page head- 


ings. But the reader’s eye 
must still be attracted if his attention is to 
be held through page after page of small 
type. A successful device for this purpose 
is the indented head. The compositor must 
co-operate with the writer of the booklet in 
the preparation of the wording of these in- 
dented heads. They should, for appearance’s 
sake, be spotted above the center of the page, 
and, to be of the greatest attention value, 
should express in a few words the thought 
which is elaborated in the body matter on 
the page on which they appear. The hap- 


piest results in booklet work are achieved, as 





a matter of practical fact, when the writer 
and compositor work closely together—the 
writer conveying to the compositor the spirit 
and purpose of his copy, and the compositor 
reporting back on the practical phases of the 
work which so frequently force changes in 
the writer’s plan. Ten-point matter is al- 
most universally set on the Linotype. The 
master printer should look to it, therefore, 
that his magazines contain an assortment of 
type faces which will permit him to produce 
a booklet page that will have something of 
character and be in keeping 
with the text, the illustra- 
tions, the stock and the print- % 
ing ink, The example shown 
here suggests the advantage 
of an artfully introduced il- 
lustration to aid the indented 
head in its task of sustaining 
reader interest. 
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The Short Head 


1] 





Institutional copy, as, for example, the booklet explaining the 
workings of the trust service of a bank and pointing out its 


advantages, is better set in a relatively large size of type of a 
somewhat strong character. The page should be fairly large. 


These qualifying words, “relatively, 


”” “somewhat,” and 


“fairly,” are used because it is not possible to lay down a rigid 
rule for any particular phase of printing. 

Were this not so, every printer would be a master, and there 
would be no premium on good taste or intelligence or skill. 
And there would be no incentive for the ambitious printer to 


study and experiment in a praise- 
worthy effort to approach perfection 
in his work. Your institutional book- 4 
let page is improved by the use of a ‘jj 
short head and a folio number; not to 
overlook the decorative or descriptive 





illustration in tasteful proportion. A 
distinctive body type, judiciously chosen from the numerous 


Linotype offerings, is essential to a well balanced page. 
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THIS TYPE OF PAGE NEEDS A FULL HEAD 
SoC 





ON a page of these proportions, the matter 
of placing illustrations is of prime import- 
ance. The arrangement here shown seems 
to explain itself clearly without requiring 
comment. But the opportunity seems good 





to point out to booklet designers the im- 
portance of planning their illustrations as 
carefully as they do any other phase of the 
work. Too many writers or designers of 
booklets come to the printer with an assort- 
ment of plates which not only are done in 
several varying techniques, but have been 
made up in sizes which do not fit any stand- 
ard page and cannot be made to do so. This 
is why the public’s neck is twisted painfully 
in looking at illustrations which are placed 
along the depth of pages instead of across 
the width. And it is also the reason why a 
good-looking mass of type may 
be utterly spoiled through the 
interposition of a plate which 
will be anywhere from a quar- 
ter to three-eighths of an inch 
wider than the type measure. 
All the page elements should be 
co-ordinated so that, combined, 
they may form a perfect whole. 














mot LINOTYPE ™™ 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
DATA 


A 


18 Point Narciss Letterspaced 


10 Point Benedictine Book 


Small Caps 


10 Point Benedictine Book 
2 Point Leaded 


B 


12 Point Bodoni Book Small Caps 
Letters paced 


12 Point Bodoni Book 
4 Point Leaded 


C 


10 Point Caslon Old Face Small 
Caps Letters paced 


10 Point Caslon Old Face Solid 


D 


14 Point Cloister Italic Caps and 
Lower Case 


14 Point Cloister Solid 


E 


12 Point Garamond Small Caps 
Letters paced 


12 Point Garamond 1 Point 


Leaded 
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ONE SWIPE 


at BUSA: AND 


IT’S CLEAN 


By the time you wash 
your hands—it’s dry! 


Short runs are eliminated when 
you use Phenoid Type Cleaner. 

When you are using “dirty 
paper,” and the forms have to be 
wiped off frequently, or when you 


are changing inks on a color job, 


ans fit ds Mi Sa9KS Wilvy pes. 
OA psider tees frot:,. 











this rapid, effective type cleaner 
very soon proves its worth in the 
time it saves. 

Even type caked with old, 
dried ink looks like new when 
cleaned with Phenoid. 

Muddied runs become a thing 
of the past, and waste of paper 
for trial sheets is cut to a mini- 
mum. 

For a general wash up—well, 
just try it. 

This type cleaner, harmless to 
metal, wood, or clothing, does 
not even irritate the skin. 


HENOID 
RADE MARK am, 


TRADE MARK 
TRY— AT OUR RISK — Send 
quart can of Phenoid. “ge INSTANTANEGUES 
d it, ” aa 
fied. If notesend back the bit. 1 YPE CLEANER 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY: 123 CHESTNUT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question | 











URING May, 1927, the 70 printing concerns in the United 
States, listed below, installed 72 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 


cerns have been confronted with the same question 32 times before ° 


and reached the same decision. They now have 104 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 24 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during May, making a total of 96 

Presses purchased during that month. 


Miehle Vertical 




















erage & Dynan, Goneond, NOE... .. .. ss ss cnseescewes 1 
The Neren Press, New York City, N.Y. . 2.6 occ cc scecies 1 
The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass.................. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago, Ill....................6: 1 
Erwin F. Greathead, Philadelphia, Pa................... 1 
Leader Publishing Co., Inc., North Wildwood, N. J....... 1 
Western Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif................ 1 
The Pennzoil Co., Los Angeles, Calif..................... 1 
oY ee GT || 1 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., New York City, N. Y.......... 1 
Little, Brown .& Co., Cambridge, Mass.................. 1 
Western Printing Co., Seattle, Wash.................... 1 
Previously purchased 1 
The Ullman Press, Inc., New York City, N. Y............ 1 
Rustcraft Publishers, Inc., Boston, Mass................ 2 


Previously purchased 7 
Elkins-Swyers Office Equipment Co., Springfield, Mo....1 


The Klingstedt Brothers Co., Canton, Ohio............. 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Fuller Label and Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................ 1 
Previously purchased 1 

SRE I, ERNIE POS is os os boc bc bSe ana Sesus eooesene 1 

The Kennedy Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio............. 1 
Previously purchased 1 

The French-Bray Printing Co., Baltimore, Md........... 1 
Previously purchased 1 

National Life Insurance Co., U. S. A., Chicago, Ill....... 1 

OR ee ee 5 a res 1 

Norristown Préss, Norristown, Pa.................000005 1 
Previously purchased 1 

W. F. Nash Printing Co., Two Rivers, Wis.............. 1 

Robert V. Keeps, Waynesboro, Pa. ........662.66.62000600% 1 

Palette Printing Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y.......... 1 

Banner Printing Co., Chicago, Till............c0cssesssess 1 

pg ON CS er 1 
Previously purchased 1 

New City Press, Union City, N. J............ PETE Pei 1 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich... ...............0 1 
Previously purchased 1 

H. J. Schmieding, Dayton, Ohio.................... er | 

Commercial Press, Pittsburgh, Pa....................5.. 1 


Previously purchased 3 
West Side Printing and Supply Co., New York City, N. Y..2 
George T. Krass Co., Indianapolis, Ind.................. 1 
Charles Ritchie, Boston, Mass........................-.. 1 











General Millwork Co., Chicago, IIll...................5.. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
The United Printing Co., Youngstown, Ohio............ 1 
Meisenheimer Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 1 
L. A. Embosso-Graving Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 1 
The American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.............. a 
Patterson & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa................ 1 
Previously purchased 4 
The Oakland Bank, Oakland, Calif.....:................ 1 
Jeannette Publishing Co., Jeannette, Pa................ | 
Standard Publishing Co., Anaconda, Mont.............. 1 
The Superior Service Press, Chicago, Ill................. 1 
John L. Douglass Co., Kansas City, Mo.................. 1 
Typographic Craftsmen, Inc., New York City, N. Y...... 1 
Cussons May & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va...............- 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Die Masifond Go. Deteolt NU... osc occ ecsccessccceses 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Oates & Roberts, Inc., Butte, Mont..............000005- 1 
Lederer, Street & Zeus Co., Berkeley, Calif.............. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Boyd Printing Go., Pitteburgn, Pa..........0..0.06000550 1 
The Chronicle, Bound Brook, N. J...........00s0eee eens iI 
ge ge a Se eee er ee 1 
Niagara Frontier Pub. Co., Buffalo, N. Y................ 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Kelly Printing and Publishing Co., Phoenix, Ariz........ 1 
South Jersey Publishing Co., Inc., Pitman, N. J......... 1 
New Braunfels Zeitung Pub. Co., New Braunfels, Texas. .1 
C. R. Hoskins Co., Philadelphia, Pa..................... 1 
Swedish Monitor Publishing Co., Sioux City, Iowa....... 1 
Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis....................- 1 
Her-Del Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 1 
A. R. Mueller Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio............. 1 
Previously purchased 2 
Fleming & Reavely, Inc., New York City, N. Y........ er. | 
Chronicle Pub. Co., Inc., St. Charles, Ill................. 1 
McGill Colortype, Minneapolis, Minn................... 1 
Previously purchased 2 
Tribune Publishing Co., Lewiston, Idaho................ 1 
Montgomery Printing Co., Troy, Ohio. ................. 1 
Superior Priviting Go., Utica, IN. Y..-..6...560600000000s008 1 
Prompt Printing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.............. 1 
oe ee de ear ee 24 
Previously shipped QbTOaG ... ... 6.6.0 ices kccceecceceess 667 





Shipments for May, 1927—96 Miehle Verticals 











MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets FEUAD 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Transportation Building, Chicago 





Sales Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits: 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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BRINGS TO THE LITHOGRAPHER A 
NEW AND IMPROVED TOOL 


It produces more work in a given time with no decrease 
in quality. 


It lessens the work of the pressman; it makes easy what 
has always been difficult. 


In no way, is the Miehle Offset Press experimental or 
uncertain. Every part and every function have been 
thoroughly tested in actual work for over a period of 
years in representative lithographic plants. 


The Miehle Offset is worthy of the investigation 
of every lithographer. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES ATLANTA, Dobson Printers’ Supply Co. 
Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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27 Years of 
Progress 


That Should Interest Every Printer 


Cut-out printing and advertising, as at 
present known to the printing trade, is largely 
the result of twenty-seven years constant 
effort on the part of J. A. Richards, to en- 
lighten the trade to the possibilities of steel 
cutting rule dies. In 1900 was created the first 
practical rule bender —the Multiform, the 
primary object of which was bending steel 
rules for paper box makers’ use, but being a 
practical printer, Mr. Richards visioned the 
possibilities of cutting out ordinary printing 
and making it a hundred per cent more at- 
tractive, and began to advertise directly 
among the printing and lithographing trade. 
He attended every Cost Congress in the old 
days, and later all the Craftsmen’s Expo- 
sitions, exhibiting Multiform Rule Benders, 
Cutters, and Saw-Trimmers, and will be 
present at the New York Craftsmen’s Expo- 
sition with a complete line of machines 
suitable for all size plants. 

The past few years cut-out work has come 
into its own, and everyone appreciates the 
great pulling power and attractiveness of 
special shapes, from the largest window dis- 
plays to the smallest envelope stuffers. 
Everything is cut-out, and yet all of this work 
is done by a selected few printers and lithog- 
raphers; the large majority are still harbor- 
ing the illusion that they cannot do it — that 
it is for the specialist. Die-cutting is more 
simple than printing, and can be done on any 
kind of a press from an eight by twelve 
Gordon to the largest seventy inch Miehle 
Cutter and Creaser, and from the simplest 
requirements, such as a small circle or loose- 
leaf punching, to the most intricate designs 
that would be impossible by any other method. 
If you are not profiting by the use of steel rule 
dies, you are making the greatest mistake of 
your business experience. 


EVERY PRINTER SHOULD OWN 
a Saw Trimmer, a Rule Bender and Cutter — 
A MULTIFORM OUTFIT 


We make them to fit every size plant, $35 to $100 for 
Benders and Cutters, $275 to $800 for Saw Trimmers 





Multiform—Kalamazoo” 
Saw- 
Trimmer 


aaa 


Our New 
Popular 
Priced 
UNIVERSAL 





Write for our BOOSTER BOOK and DESCRIPTIVE BROADSIDE 


J.A.RICHARDS COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pioneer Steel Rule Die Makers for the Trade 
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DICO THE DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION 


DEVELOPING — - r seo 
Thee WILL H ON EXHIBITION AT THE Makes plates 


Gives the best GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION last longer 


satisfaction 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 
SEPTEMBER 5th to 17th, 1927 


IMPLE, 


Directoplate Composing Machine 


and other types of composing machines 
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Ask for Information on Composing Machines 


There will also be on exhibition: 


DIRECTOPLATE Color Precision Camera 
DIRECTOPLATE Reliable Vacuum Frames 
DIRECTOPLATE Color Proving Press 
DIRECTOPLATE Perfection Coating Machine 
DIRECTOPLATE Light Timing and Regulating Device 


C# Booth 114 “'ss'seen iv oPsRation 


DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION 


212-224 NORTH SHELDON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PAUL PLEUSS, New York Representative « Telephone Midwood 2703 


EXHIBITOR. 


a GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
UT ir New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 UE a 
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The indispensable lin 
in the chain of efficient 
printing production 


UTOMATIC, electrical control for the presses and 

all motor-driven equipment of the plant is as 

essential as the motors themselves—for the drive is 
only as efficient as its control. 













Automatic control eliminates many of the delays 
chargeable to the human element. Automatic accelera- 
tion and a pre-determined running speed consistently 
maintained, turn out every job in minimum running 
time that can be estimated in advance. 








Thus plants equipped with Cutler-Hammer Auto- 
matic Press Control are able to figure closer on the 
cost of turning out work, bid lower with assurance 








of profit. 
Th h-b i ° . . . 
that ‘puts every action of Investigate this modern control — it will pay you —and 
single Pressman bem te remember, Cutler- Hammer has been building electrical 
nient, for instant operation. control apparatus since motors were first applied to presses. 





The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1245 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER @HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Arc-Welded Throughout —Steel Bound All Around 


4-Way Entry Platforms 


Printers, Paper Makers and Paper Handlers 


can all save more time, labor and money with these arc- 
welded, 4-Way Entry Platforms. 


Because—you can get under a Lewis-Shepard 4-Way 
Platform from any side with your regular lift truck. Be- 
cause—the arc-welded construction permits a flat top 
with no protruding bolt heads. Thus your paper is not 
only kept free from contact with the floor, but also lies 
flat and smooth on the smooth top platform. Because— 
the rugged, one-piece, all-steel chassis construction 
lengthens its life and service. 





Fewer men handle more paper in less space. Paper is 


kept safer; platforms last longer, and—any lift truck can 5 Trips Pay for this Platform! Every trip 
c . after that saves cost of cases on 2 tons of 

get under this 4-Way Platform from either end or from paper. Publishers who buy paper on con- 
° ° tract in carload lots adopt the practice of 
either side. Lewis-Shepard Co., 145 Walnut Street, having their paper shipped on platforms 
z without cases. This method saves cost of 

Watertown Station, Boston, Mass. casing and of handling. It’s worth while! 
Look into it. Request us to send you full in- 

formation regarding this special platform. 


EXHIBITOR 


BEM) GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
ue, New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


Booth No. 236 
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LEWIS-SHEPARD 


Manufacturers of JACKLIFTS, STACKERS, STEEL FRAME PLATFORMS, and other Labor-Saving Equipment 
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UPERIOR &@ 
TRI-COLOR 
cAutomatic 


e 
LECTRICALLY operated with quarter horse at Me Ertan Sale Agere 
power motor. Automatically feeds paper from oa cyan?’ go> —— 
rolls, counts finished pieces as it prints and cuts work 
to required size. Prints on paper or card stock, silk, 
leather, etc., registering color perfectly to hair-line. 
Produces blind embossing while printing in one or 
two colors and perforates finished work if desired, in 
any direction as it prints. 


One, Two or Three Colors 
3500 Per Hour 


The marvelous efficiency, accuracy and speed of the 
Superior Tri-Color Automatic have been an amazing 
revelation to printers everywhere. Labels, tags, 
tickets, cards, blotters, stickers, etc. are now pro- 
duced at approximately one-third the cost involved 
with hand presses. The production of small forms 
has now been placed at the highest peak of profit 
percentages. 

Chase size, 2 in. x 3%4 in. Extreme dimensions, 
48 in. high, 42 in. wide and 28 in. deep. 

Complete descriptive bulletin with price and pay- 
ment terms mailed on request. 


EXHIBITOR. 


j GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept 5-17, 1927 


Superior Press Mfrs., Inc. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


6ON AVE, 
AOS OMe 









Business Cards 

of character and distine- 

tion can be produced on 
The SUPERIOR 
Tri-Color Presses 

in one. two of three colores 


at rate 3000 to 4000 hourly 
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OKELYMENGOY 





E efforts of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company have not 

been confined solely to the development of mechanical means of type- 
setting; nor to the manufacture of machines for casting type, borders and 
ornaments, rules and spacing material. No less has it been diligent in pro- 
viding the owners of Monotypes with such type faces as will enable them 
to have an active part in furthering the progress of the printing industry 
toward better typography and better printing. 
¢ It has been the purpose of the Monotype Company to provide Monotype 
users with the facilities in type and embellishment by means of which they 
may answer every typographic requirement. In addition to providing ma- 
trices for many faces and sizes in general use by printers, ic has during the 
past decade lead all manufacturers of type and composing machines in the 
designing of new usable faces and harmonious decorative material. These 
have included not only many original conceptions, but also adaptations of 
the best types of other periods. 
@To this work it has been privileged to apply the genius of Frederic W. 
Goudy, the most distinguished present-day designer of fine type faces. As 
Art Director of the Monotype Company, Mr. Goudy has given to Monotype 
users many exclusive faces, among them the Garamont series, the Kenner- 
ley series, Goudy Modern series, Goudy Light Old Style series, Italian Old 
Style series, Lanston series, Goudy Heavyface series, Forum, Goudy Open 
and Goudy Open Italic. 
Sol. Hess, Assistant Art Director, has designed for the sole use of Mono- 
type owners the Hess Old Style series, the Hess Bold series, Hess Classic 
Hebrew, a new Caslon series, a Cochin series, New Bookman, Italian Wide 
and Goudy Heavyface Condensed, as well as several hundred decorative 
borders, ornaments, rules and brackets. 
Good printers, advertising and trade typographers, book and magazine 
publishers and newspapers are everywhere giving their patrons the advan- 
tages inherent in Monotype type design—those qualities in types which 
assure legibility, beauty and a pe and sharp impression on paper. 


Italian Old Style, Kennerly Open Shaded, Bradley and Monotype Decorative Maierial 
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CLEVELAND 
Folders and Feeders 


‘oo it be the folding of i a letterhead or evenasheet 





as small as 4x 6, or the fo 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
; 
: 
: 
: 
: 





ding of an elaborate aa 
O 


booklet in one signature, there is a CLEVELAND Folder to 
the job—speedily, accurately and economically. 


During the last decade the name “CCLEVELAND” has come 
to be synonymous with “quality folding at lowest cost.” From 
the complete line, priced at $750 up, folding equipment can 
be selected to meet the exact requirements of any bindery: 


Model “K” CLEVELAND Folder 
(38 x 50) 


Maximum sheet size for right angle fold 
39x52; for parallel fold 39x65; minimum 
sheet size 10x12. Has 4 parallel folding 
sections, followed by 3 more parallel at 
right angles, followed by two more at 
right angles, followed by one more at 
right angles. Ten in all. 


Model “O” CLEVELAND Folder 
(19x25) 


Maximum sheet size for right angle fold 
19x25; for parallel fold 19x25; minimum 
sheet size 4x6; folds 66 different forms 
from full 19x25 sheet. 


Model “B” CLEVELAND Folder 
(25 x 38) 


Maximum sheet size for right angle fold 
26 x 40; for parallel fold 26x58; minimum 
sheet size 4x7. 

An all-purpose machine for large and 
medium-sized binderies. 


Model “E” CLEVELAND Folder 
(17x22) 
Maximum sheet size for right angle fold 
17x22; for parallel fold 17x22; mini- 
mum sheet size 4x6; folds 55 different 
forms. ' a 


Model “L” CLEVELAND Folder 
(17x 22) 


Maximum sheet size for right angle fold 17 x 22; for parallel 
fold 17x22; minimum sheet size 4x6; folds 27 different forms. 


CLEVELAND Air Wheel Feeders, Continuous and Pile, are available for these Folders. 


Dummy Folds for Models “K’’, “B’’ and “O” and specifications 
of all machines will be sent promptly upon request. 


/He [jevelanofaoins Macyine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK~1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
BOSTON—Chamber of C ce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 








EXHIBITOR 


PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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Special fixture where the two plates for each 
magazine are placed into perfect position and 
locked —the 37 holes are drilled in one operation 





1 steel mats 





Dropping 
oversized 


through each 
channel to 


assure proper 
clearance 


A corner 
in the . 
filing and | 
assembling 
department 


Custom Made Magazines 


The reduced price is made possible by having 
the most modern automatic machinery in our 
factory where every part of this magazine is 
made by expert specialists. 


Piece-work or mass production methods are 
not employed here. We demand and get perfect 
workmanship and accuracy. 





Full Size $150 - - Split Size $110 


RICH & McLEAN, Inc. 





Testing with 
the most 
delicate B. GS. 
instruments 

to insure 
perfection 


Plates are cut 
to perfect 
measurement 
by this special 
saw before 
channels are 
milled 
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_ Drilling 
| _ dowel holes 
after all 
bars are in 
perfect 
Position 


Special 
fixturefor _ 
assembling, 
which positions 
magazine 
perfectly before 
dowel holes 
are drilled 


Guaranteed for Life 


Hundreds of representative printing and com- 
position plants throughout the country have 
purchased our magazines. Their re-orders and 
testimonial letters prove that our product is 
perfect and satisfactory in every way. 


Our magazines are interchangeable on all Stand- 
ard Linotypes, including models 26, 25, 19, 18, 
14, 8, 5, 4 and L. 


Attractive proposition offered to experienced 
salesmen in open territory. 


73 Beekman St., New York 


Milling the steel 
bars, one at a 
time to insure 
accuracy 


Each mat 

must drop 
without one 
hesitation before 
a magazine 

is passed 


Opening the upper channel entrance 
before being hand filed 
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C&G TRIMMITER C&G ROUTER, JIGSAW AND TYPE-HIGH MACHINE 


At the Graphic Arts Exposition that 
great industry will render an account 
of its progress. All the ingenuity, 
all the experience—its triumphs, its 
promise of the future—will be presented in 
a spectacle of achievement; new machines, 
new ideas, new economies, better processes. 
...C & G is proud that its Precision Tools 
are a part of this forward movement. 


Be sure to see them in BOOTH 286 
Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co 


182-184 East Clybourn Street { Designer and Maker | Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Capacity 
Is Latent 

ie Effort for 

ie sins | Future 

: Demands 


EISEL PRESSES give this CAPACITY with the minimum of floor space and 

plates. Meisel Presses give this CAPACITY with the minimum of economy 

due to one handling of paper and the complete accessibility of the press for quick 

changes. Contrary to popular opinion, this economy is obtained on both short and 

long runs without lowering quality. A concern with ample capacity serves best 
because it serves well. Trade follows equipment. 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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OSTON Multiple 
Ware Stitcher No. I 7 


Morr wire stitching shows a large saving 
over single-head work. The No. 17 BOSTON was 
designed for check book and pamphlet stitching 
and handles both classes effi- capacity, 2 sheets to 14 inch; 





{ ‘ speed, 200 stitches per min- 
ciently and fap 1 dly. Two to ute for each head; one touch 


ten heads can be mounted On Of treadle operates all heads 

: : in unison. Standard equip- 

the 20-inch crosshead and in- ment includes two heads, 

ji ; at and saddle table, center- 
Plat aed stantly adjusted to the work. _ ing device for saddle work. 
Saddle 
Tables 





GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; 
in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND 


Type Co.; in Canada by SEARS COMPANY CANADA ok EXHIBITOR. 








LimiTED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg. GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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oom . Brehmer Brothers 


Fay Ws i Booksewing Machines « Wire 
7 Stitchers + Folding Machines 
Knotting and Looping Machines 


Superior as to Construction and Mechanical 
Up-to-Date Features 





Booksewing Machine No. 3874 does the 
ordinary stitch and tape sewing. Takes 
thinnest India paper, smallest books 
(such as bibles, etc.), with new, exclusive 
Stagger Stitch Attachment. Eliminates 
bulky backs. Adjustments are simple. 
Operation easy and speedy. 


Everything for the 
Printing Plant and Allied Industrial Trades 


Work with machinery made for your special requirements. You will save money by avoid- 
ing wear and tear on machinery originally not built for your special work. You will avoid 
over equipment. 


Composing Room Furniture — Equipment — Type — Supplies — Printing Presses — Paper 
Cutters — Machinery for Ruling — Creasing — Scoring Embossing — Bronzing — Bookbinding — 
Box Making—Stamping—Perforating—Round and Other Cornering—Punching—Routing—Planing 
—Paper Drilling—Folding—Gathering—T ying—Wrapping—Metal Edging—Bending—Printing 
and Wrapping Combined—Stitching—Sewing—Gluing—Stripping—Stippling—Roughing—Pebbling 
—Bundling—Slitting—Slotting—Labels—Seals—Tags—Eyelets—Bevels— Deckle-edges—Stringing— 
Thread and Cord Loops and Knots—Paring and Skiving—End Sheet Pasting— 
Tipping—Varnishing—Sizing—Corner Edge Turning—Index Tab Cutting— 
Index Tab Cutting and Printing Combined—NEW-WAY Melting Furnaces 
—AUTOMATIC GAS LIGHTERS for Slug Casting Machines, and Other 
Machines Using Gas—Gas and Electric Heaters—Driers—Static Controls and 
Other Special Attachments for Miehle, Kelly and Cylinder Presses—Regular 
and Special Dies—Foundations for Machinery to Eliminate Vibration—Com- 
plete Industrial Contracting and Engineering—Electrical Power Equipment. 

Your used machinery taken into consideration. We have such 

machinery for sale not as second hand dealers. You get the benefit 


of allowances made in trade for new equipment. Your problems 
may be solved. We have every facility to be of real service to you. 


Call or Write Us for Engineering or Mechanical Advice or Counsel 














WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 
No. 101 stitches up to ———— 
No. 102 siaaieleaaeamaias 
No. 103 
No. 104 
No. 105 











Stabbing from both sides but not clenching 
No. 104 234" 


No. 105 314" 

















It is NOT how much but HOW GOOD we sell 


Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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eMore Business 
IS HEADED YOUR WAY 


you want to be prepared to get your share of early fall 


printing orders. Now is the time to join alert printers 
everywhere, who are meeting changing conditions and are 
passing competition with the Ludlow system of hand-set, 
slug-cast quality composition. 


You can place your composing room on a profit-making basis 
by setting jobs the Ludlow way, casting two or more up, cutting 
cost of electrotypes, and doing away entirely with hunting for sorts 
and distributing dead forms. Ludlow forms may either be dumped 
or stored for future use at the mere cost of the slug metal. 


Progressive Printers Need the Ludlow 


To handle more business this fall, you will probably require 
more type or type-making equipment. With the Ludlow system, 
you set every job from new type and it is always available without 
delay, no matter how much is needed. 


You know that a system of composition that affords unlimited 
quantities of six to eighty-four point type in slugs when you want 
it, andas you want it, will open up new business for you. It may 
bring you catalogs that customers want to keep standing, broad- 
sides that require quantities of large type, or dozens of other 
unusual orders. For the regular or the exceptional job, the versa- 
tile Ludlow will effectively work for you. 


A portfolio showing jobs composed the Ludlow way and printed 
in two colors om coated paper will be sent upon request. 
Write on your business stationery for your copy. 
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DDR, 
By 


Ludlow Typograph (ompany 
2032 (lybourn Avenue 
Chicago 
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Printed direct from Ludlow quality slugs entirely set in Ludlow True-Cut Caslon and Ludlow border design, with Elrod plain rules 









































and Plain Rules 


FACE 





Hairline Centerface 





Onepoint Sideface 


Cut-Off Rule 





Column Rule Centerface 





Twopoint Sideface 





Threepoint Sideface 


Fourpoint Sideface 








Twopoint Parallel 








Hairline Parallel Sideface 








Tariff Rule 








Onepoint Parallel 
Twopoint and 3 Hairlines 


Sixpoint Fullface 
Twelvepoint Fullface 
Sixpoint and 2 Onepoints 


Sixpoint and 2 Twopoints 


Elrod Leads 
and Slugs 


2pt. 3pt. 6pt. 12pt. 18 pt. 


12pt. 12pt. 


(Two at once) 


Flawless Strip Material 
in Unlimited Quantities 


The Elrod is a machine built for modern print-shop conditions. It is 
simplicity itself—automatic in action—compact, but strong and durable, 
operating in a space less than two by six feet square. 


It completely eliminates all problems caused by a shortage of strip 
material. Make-up men are always free to complete every job without 
delays or changes in the original plan of work, as the Elrod automatically 
provides sufficient material to meet all requirements. 


All molds are very simple and durable. They require no adjusting and 
will last indefinitely. Every plain rule, lead, and slug coming from the Elrod 
caster is uniformly solid and will stand up successfully under long runs. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Atlanta: Palmer Building, 41 Marietta Street 


Boston: Harbor Building, 470 Atlantic Avenue 
San Francisco: Hearst Building, 5 Third Street 


New York: World Building, 63 Park Row 











Printed direct from Ludlow quality slugs entirely set in Ludlow Caslon Light and Ludlow Caslon Heavy Italic, with Elrod plain rules 

















Premier Line Up Table Users 


Atlantic Printing Co Boston, Mass. 
Baker, —_ Hausauer... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Barta Press : . Cambridge, Mass, 
. .New York City 
. Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York City 
Bdg. Co., N. Y. City 

ew 


rp.. 
Cannon * i Co 

W. H. Chamberlin. . use, N. Y- 
Gticago't Railway Ptg. Co. . - Chicago, Ill. 
Chilton Company.... . Philadelphia, Pa- 
J. ¥- — Wiswesccs Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. R. Melbourne, Aus. 
Samueanaian Bkbdg. Co.. . Cleveland, oO. 
Commercial Ptg. & Litho Co.. . Akron, oO. 


% y 
-.+eNew York uy 

Detroit hee Grav. Co..Detroit, Mich. 
De Vinne Halienbeck Co..New York City 
Diamond Press New York City 
Du Bois Press 
Eaton & Gettinger. . 
Eilert Printing Co. 
George H. Ellis Co 


Franklin Company.. 
Franklin 


Ginn & Company ass, 

Globe Printing New York City 
a New York ow 

Governm’t Ptg. Office. Washington, D. C. 

Great 

Greene Printing Co.. 

J. C. Hi 

W.F 


New York City 
Hiram Paced Ptg. Co. —_— toed City 
land Pr a 0, Ill. 


L. Kehiman Co., Ine. . 
=, Cres. P. & E. C 
A. H. Kellogg Co., Inc. 


Livermore & Knight. en 
Lutz & Sheinkman Inc... .New York City 
Albany, N. Y. 
-New York City 
Manz Engraving Corp.. Chicago, Ill. 
Max Lau Colortype Co Chicago, Ill. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. New York City 
McBee Binder Co............ Athens, O. 
Joseph D. McGuire New York Cit 
Geo. F. McKiernan Co.. . .Chicago, Ill, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie . ‘iNew York City 


‘ess 

Multi Color Type Co Cincinnati, oO. 
Muirson Label&CartonCo., Brooklyn,N. Fe 
Muirson Label & Carton Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Nat. Folding Box Co..New Haven, Conn. 
National Process Co. Inc.. New York City 
Neo Gravure Printing Co.New York City 

New York City 

New York City 

ewark, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York City 


John C. Rankin Co. + nod York City 

Read Printing Co New York City 

Redfield Kendrick & Odell. New York City 

A. E. Richardson Ptg. Co.. New York City 
New York City 

Robertson Paper Co... .Montville, Conn. 

Rogers & Company 

Rogers & ECompeay 

Ronald Press Ltd. . 

Rosenow Company. 

Tony Rubovitz. 

W. B. Saunders Co. 

C. H. Schmidt 

Select rene. eo Inc.. Pe York City 

Sheffield Fish Rochester, ES 

= smith "Pi. Co. — N. A 


tillson 
tratford Press 

ullivan Printing Co... 
r) rton & Salley, Inc 





Young & M 














The Premier 


Line-up and Register Table 


CG Printers interested 


in' more profits. 


THE Premier Line-up and Register 
Table built of Steel—Absolutely 
Accurate—A high grade lining up 
and register table for printers who 
must deliver a high grade of work. 

The list of plants using the Premier 
Line-up and Register Table is typical 
of the kind of plants who have a need 
for it. 

We will be glad to send you further 
information about this profitable 
accessory. 


GEORGE R. SWART COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Bldg. x 461-Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Rand McNally Building Bourse Building 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
SMYTH HORNE, LTD. 
1-3 Baldwin’s Place, London, England 














RIGHT —Single-color Flat-Bed Press with G-E d-c. 


motor drive and control 


BELOW—Two-color Flat-Bed Press with G-E az-c. 


motor drive and control 








CR6133-A5 preset speed magnetically 
reversible automatic controller 





f \ 
Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types” 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
ara the best. 











GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 





SCHENECTADY, 


te Ss 
. * BERRI 2, | 

CR6341-Al D-C. printing 

press controller 


Permanently Satisfactory 


Electrical Service 


The output of book and job printing plants doing high- 
grade work depends largely upon the satisfactory 
operation of single-color or two-color cylinder presses. 


More than thirty years of practical experience stand 
behind the successful performance of General Electric 
motors and control for flat-bed cylinder presses. Into 
this equipment is built the engineering knowledge of 
the largest electrical manufacturing company in the 


world. 


Printers have learned that they can place their power 
problem unreservedly in the hands of General Electric 
and obtain eminently satisfactory performance and 
unequalled service. G-E engineers, specialists in the 
application of electricity to printing, give their personal 
attention to each job, whether it be for one drive or 
for the equipment of an entire plant. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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201-95 


N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




























greetings from, 
CAUSTRALIA 





A-3 Model 
with Router, 
Jig and Drill 













The 
TrimOsaw line 
is complete 





A model 
a for every purse 
- and purpose 















Phone REDFERN 930 & 964 


Publicity Press Ltd. 


PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 
71-75 Regent Street 
Sydney, Australia 


3rd June, 1927 
Messrs. Hill-Curtis Co., 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


U.S.A. 
Dear Sirs: 


You will, no doubt, be pleased to know that our 
TrimOsaw has been in continuous use since Novem- 
ber, 1924, during which time it has given us every 
possible satisfaction. 


It has to stand up to some very heavy work at 
times, but has never failed us. 


We consider it the most useful item we have in 
our composing department. 
Yours faithfully, 

PUBLICITY PRESS LTD., 


E. C. Mumford, Director 
ECM:jp 








Many progressive Australian Printers use the TrimOsaw 
because it has proven to be the best there, as it has here. 


To effect the savings possible only with the TrimOsaw 
means banking profits you are now losing. Let us send 


ee Our Exhibit in Space 207 
Fourth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition 


you circulars of this modern and better Saw Trimmer. 


LiznrL-CuRTIS Co. 
| | MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


KALAMAZOO WV > A 
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MONITORS 


The Efficient Bindery Is Monitor Equipped 


MONITOR TYPE “C’” POWER PERFORATOR 
Equipped with new detachable unit MONITOR POWER SIMPLEX PUNCH 
No tools required to lock up blocks 


MONITOR NO. 104 STITCHER — Capacity, 2 sheets 
to jin., flat or saddle, with no change of parts 


See Our Latest Developments in Bindery Machinery 
at the GrarHic Arts SHOW 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bipc. BOSTON 
461 EicutH AVENUE 531 ATLaNtic AVENUE 


EXHIBITOR 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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PON 


Accuracy--Speed--Profits | 


for the 


Cylinder Printer 

Lithographer 

Offset Printer 
and 

Rotogravure 
Printer 





Patented 1926 
Patent rights will be strictly enforced 





Built in Three Sizes 


38x50” 45x65” 50x75” 


The Craftsman 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE 


THE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE is the most 


complete device of its kind, every possible kind of job being considered, 


and is the result of years of practical printing and engineering experience. 
This notable line-up and register table will open your eyes to a new 
method of saving time, labor, money and the making of new customers. 


It will eliminate unprofitable work through un- 
estimated time spent in lining up and registering 
intricate forms. The moment the Craftsman Table 
is put to work in your shop these troubles end. 
It means the saving of time, labor, patience and 
money. Can you afford to be without it? 


It is unexcelled for making layout sheets, strike 
sheets and stick-up sheets for the Lithographer. 
The Rotogravure Printer will find this notable 
Table invaluable, for the Automatic Ink Markers 
will line-up glass as well as paper. 


There is so much of interest to tell, such big possibilities for profit 


Geared Accuracy 


The two straightedges are geared to the Table. 
There are no wires to keep adjusted. The straight- 
edges are permanently accurate. 


Each straightedge is equipped with automatic self- 
inking marking devices. Each straightedge has an 
adjustable locking device to prevent accidental 
shifting. An elevating device raises the straight- 
— off the paper when being moved across the 
sheet. 





and speed in the Craftsman Table, that a descriptive folder has 
been prepared. A copy will be sent upon request. Just drop a line to 


NATIONAL PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 





748 Old South EXHIBITOR. BOSTON, 
Building GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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? for an actual demonstration of any Smyth machine 
! 
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Bookbinders install Smyth Machines because each model is 
the most efficient method of producing the work for which 
it is designed. § The most efficient method is that which 
produces work of high quality at the lowest cost 
—and keeps on producing 


The E. C. FULLER COMPANY will gladly submit production records or arrange 





Smyth Automatic Case Making Machine 


Book Sewing Machines Case Making Machines Casing-In Machines 
Case Back Forming Machines Gluing and Pasting Machines 
Book Trimming Machines Cloth Cutting Machines 


EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 












og iter. \cto) 
343 S° DEARBORN ST. 
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Photo by Kimble Electric Co. 


For Years Pressmen Have Known 
the Value of These Products 


for improving inks and keeping 
them in good working condition 


MAGIC TYPE and 
ROLLER WASH 


Suitable for removing dried ink, because 
it cleans up even the hardest caked de- 


REDUCOL 


Superior for getting rid of excessive tack 
in printing and for stopping picking, be- 
cause it works simply and quickly with- 
out any harmful results. Does not affect 


body or color. Reducol is an ink softener, 
a safe dryer, and never causes mottling. 
Greatly improves distribution and leaves 
each impression of process work with an 
ideal surface for perfect register and 
overlapping. Reducol cuts down offset, 


posits with amazing ease, and has just 
the right drying speed. No time wasted 
either by making several applications or 
by waiting for drying. Will not stick type 
together. Livens up rollers, also rubber 
cuts. 





prevents sheets sticking, and acts as a 
preservation for rollers. 


BLUE BLACK REDUCOL 


For use with black inks when a toner is 
desired. In other qualities identical with 
standard Reducol. 


GLOSS PASTE 
or Overprint Gloss Varnish 


when used as an after-impression, it pro- 
duces an extremely glossy finish. An 
efficient and economical substitute for 
spirit varnish. 


PASTE DRYER 


Advantageous for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby 
leaves a perfect surface for following im- 
pressions. Positively will not crystallize 
the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


LIQUID AIR DRYER 


is transparent and does not affect color. 
For one-color work and last impressions. 
Works very quickly. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Co. 
23-25 East 26th St., New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. R ll Reed Company British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
































Le EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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Goes again leads the way 


Announces new line of Certificates of Award 


——-___— 7 Few incentives can spur a child to greater effort than 


5 Soll the desire to earn a Certificate of Award. All children, 
| 


{||} including yours, strive earnestly to win one. Such effort 
xe, C t/y, T/IC Cok C ‘| develops character and ability in the younger generation. 
Ytvord i | The new Certificate of Award Line, just published 

by Goes, sets a new high mark of excellence, both for its 

inspirational values and artistic perfection. Based on the 
world old principle of idea suggestion, it expresses that 
principle in terms of the modern age. Beauty of color and 
form, in flowers, birds, and symbolic designs, is wrought in 
richly blended tones by the well known Goes Direct Proc- 
ess of Offset Lithography. The complete series embraces 
five new designs in addition to the standard Goes line. 
Talk to your school teachers—superintendent—school 
board members. You'll find a ready acceptance of your 
GET A SET OF proposal that they adopt these modern Certificates of 
SAMPLES Award. There’s a nice printing job in it for you. Perhaps 

not a very large job to begin with, but a steady repeater 


THE SAMPLES GET Serie: pie —— and one that you can make a 
THE ORDERS 


Send for a sample outfit 
(P.S. We'll always help you with “‘copy’’) 


Goes Lithographing Company, ss w. o1st St., Chicago 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Chandler & Price Presses ¢ C. & P. Craftsman and Auto Clamp Power Cutters ¢ Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers ¢ Boston Wire Stitchers ¢ Boston Staple Binders ¢ Challenge Machinery Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press ¢ Diamond Power Cutters ¢ Hamilton Manufacturing Company Wood and Steel Equipment 
Kelly Automatic Presses ¢ F. P. Rosback Company Products ¢ H. B. Rouse & Company Products ¢ Type, 
Borders and Ornaments ¢ Metal Leads and Slugs ¢ Brass Rule and Metal Furniture ¢ Potter and 
Poco Proof Presses ¢ Vandercook Proof Presses ¢ Southworth Machine Co. Products 


aie —Y 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. DENVER, COLO. 

NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO, N. Y. ATLANTA, GA. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
RICHMOND, VA. CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. KANSAS CITY, MO. SPOKANE, WASH. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. DES MOINES, IOWA LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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What Makes a Good Press Better? 


HEN craftsmen speak of ‘“‘good” presses, they refer 
to engineering superiorities. 






When they speak of the Premier Two Revolution, for ex- 
ample, they refer to a rugged construction that results in ex- 
ceptional impressional strength, and in makeready which 
stays put. They refer to its ease of operation, its inter- 
changeable rollers which mean less expense, its extra vibra’ 
tors which help to give such fine distribution. They refer 
to the dual delivery which can be changed from printed side 
up to printed side down by one man in a few moments time. 










When Craftsmen refer to a “better” press, they have “‘ser- 
vice” in mind — service such as the HarrisSeybold-Potter 
Company is now giving on Premiers — prompt, reliable, 
thorough. 


Before you buy, let a representative point out some obvious 
advantages of this machine. 








ee pee acu ge 







HArRIs-SEYBOLD-POTTER Co., General Offices: Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, San. Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLEVELAND, DersBy, (Conn.), Dayton 


/ 7 ‘ : 

Che 

( ; The Premier Cutter and 
Creaser. Easy on Dies, 


accurate, fast and rigidly 
built. Bed sizes: 48 x 52, 
5134 x 66, 55 x 7814, 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:’POTTER 


a EXHIBITOR. y 





































Speeding IN and TO Shops Everywhere 





The HARRIS Envelope 
Blanker. HARRIS Envelope 
and Card Press. Single and 
two color models. 


lively, profitable flatbed is the Whitlock Pony. Built 

for a high rate of turnover on the smaller jobs which 
come into your shop, this machine is doing a quality of work 
which compares favorably with the largest flatbeds. 


It withstands its record breaking pace because it is not an 
adaptation of a larger machine — it is individually designed 
and built; distinctive from the floor up, part for part. 


That’s why it is headed for those shops everywhere, where 
buying is done after a thorough investigation. Ask a rep- 
resentative to discuss this machine with you if you are con- 
sidering a small unit. 


Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co., General Offices: Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, San FrRAnNcisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLeveELaANnp, Dersy, (Conn.), Dayton 


The WHITLOCK 


PONY === 











HARRIS’SEYBOLD:-POTTER 
| 




















The Dual Price of Progress 


HE price of progress in your shop may seem to be large, 
yet it may be very small. 


At first thought, it seems large when you think of replacing 
present equipment which appears to be ‘“‘good enough”. 


Yet, this price is very small when reckoned in terms of 
service you will obtain from new machines. 


The progressive concern keeps its machinery up to date. It 
obtains faster production, it obtains business and does more 
satisfactory work than competitors handicapped with slow 
machines. The price paid for modern equipment is always 
justified from an economic standpoint. 


It is economical to install new, modern Seybold Paper Cutters. 
- Ask for definite reasons. Address inquiries to: 


HarrRIis-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co. 
Seybold Machine Co. Division Dayton, Ohio 


SEYBOLD 








The SEYBOLD Round Corner 
Cutter. This, with Embossers 
and Book Compressors, rounds 
= a very complete SEYBOLD 
ine. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD POTTER 


EXHIBITOR. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPO 0 
New York 5-17.1927 
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A Mighty Factor in Offset’s Progress 


ACK in the days when the possibilities of offset 
were recognized by only a few, the Potter Rotary Offset 
began to take shape in metal. 


From the first it has been built along distinctive lines for de- 
finite kinds of work. It has been improved constantly, year 
by year, until today it is recognized as the leading tumbler 
gripper offset. 


Such an achievement is a natural result of experience — ex- 
perience now added to that of the HarrisSeybold-Potter 
organization. Today, as is well known, there is more offset 
experience in this combined concern than in any other, any- 
where in the world. 


Keep on adding Potter Offsets to your present Potter battery. 
A representative can unbiasedly advise you. 


Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co. General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, San Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLEVELAND, Dersy, (Conn.), Dayton 


= | che POTTER 


Models of 5 sizes, 22 x 34, 28 x 42, 
36 x 48, 38 x 52, 44 x 66. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD: POTTER 


XHIBITO 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITIONS 
‘New York Sept 5-17, 1927 
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An Invitation 
to visit 
our Exhibit at the 


Graphic Arts Exposition 


New York 
September 5th to 17th 


1927 


Our showing will include a variety of new and fresh 
tybe faces and typographic materials of interest 
to printers, typographers, advertisers and 
advertising professionals 


Various specialties of our manufacture 
will be demonstrated 


This Exposition is an opportunity to see “under one roof” every- 
thing new and worthwhile for producing better printing 
and better advertising—an opportunity that will 
not come again in years 


Resolve to keep up with the procession +++ resolve 
to come++-and be sure of a cordial 
welcome at the B. B.& S. 
booths 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Type Founders 


Manufacturers and Merchants of Superior 
Printing Equipment 
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C tting 


y ) HE chief function of a paper knife is to produce 
= 2) accurate, clean-cut stock. If, along with those 
Dz functions, the knife holds its edge for unusually 
3759) long periods and requires less regrinding, its value 
is increased because the knife gives longer service. Costs 
are lowered. That is the important feature of Dowd’s 
“Special A” Alloy Steel Paper Cutting Knife. Printers 
everywhere are standardizing on the “Special A” because 
it gives this “extra value”. . . accuracy plus longer life; 
hence, lower costs. Try this knife for ten days and you will 


discover this “extra value.” There is no cost or obligation. 


ee 








“YOU BE THE JUDGE” 





R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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Does the Work of THREE Ordinary 
Jobbers—Occupies About the Space of One 


Two Days’ Production of an M-24 in the Plant of 
The Sharon Herald, Sharon, Pa. 


Date Running Time Production 
January 5,1927 ... . . 6% hours 25,100 
January 6,1927 . .. . . 534 hours 22,000 

Total . - 47,100 
Total Running Time, 12 hours—Average per hour, 3925 


The M-24 is the fastest and most ver- 
satile small jobber on the market—and 


Th 
yet takes up space of only 2 feet by 6 . 
feet. M-24 is capable of producing 4800 
impressions per hour on quality work wa 
and prints two colors at one impres- 


sion. Figure out for yourself the profit 
you are losing by not using an M-24. 4800 per hour! 


M-24 owners are outdistancing their 2 colors 
competitors and making money—and Inbuilt Automatic Register con- 
the inbuilt automatic register control trol—Gear-driven vibrators 
insures perfect register at all times. The Automatic air (or hand) feed 
double inking system prints two colors 
at one impression; maximum form 


8 13/16 x 12 inches. 


Rack and screw and table distri- 
bution, gear-driven vibrators, 
full length well fountains 

and optional hand feed 
(Semi-Automatic) or full 
automatic air feed are features 
that make far better work, less 
time per job and greater profit. 














Put the M-24 in your shop and 
watch it pay for itself many times 
over. 


Write today for complete descrip- 
tion and prices. M-24 with Autofede 


Lisenby Manufacturing Company 
608 S. Dearborn St., Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 298 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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-Complete Plant Equipment- 


For 52 years we have been 4 
manufacturing or selling 
Printing Machinery, Fur- 
niture, Materials, Type 
and complete outfits. 


At our office and at ware- 
house we carry in stock 
equipment for prompt 
shipment, serving partic- 
ularly the Midwest print- 
ing industry. 


Sales Representatives for 
Leading Manufacturers 


COMPOSING ROOM 


Hamilton Wood & Steel 
Cabinets and Furniture 
Iron Imposing Surfaces 
Plate Base Systems 
Composing Room Saws 
Barnhart & American Type 
Brass and Steel Galleys 
E. W. Chases 
Potter & Poco Proof Presses 
Iron and Wood Furniture 
Tools and Supplies 


PRESSROOM 


Chandler & Price Presses 

Lee 2 Rev. Cylinders 

Rebuilt :—Miehles, 2 Rev., Auto- 
matics and Gordon Presses 

Plate Base Systems 

Gas and Electric Heaters 

Attachments, Tools and Supplies 

Rebuilt and Used Machinery 

Mashek Form Truck 

Steel Chases 


BINDERY 


Challenge, Advance and Dia- 
mond Paper Cutters 

Chandler & Price Automatic and 
Hand Clamp Cutters 

Berry Paper Drills 

Rosback Round Hole Rotary 
Perforators 

All makes Punches, Stitchers, 
Perforators, Round Corner, 
Shears, Bundlers, Glue Pots, 
Trucks 

Rebuilt and Used Machinery 


FOLDING BOX 
Stitchers, Saws 
Rule Benders and Cutters 
Chandler & Price Presses 
Advance and Diamond Cutters 
C. & P. Automatic and Hand 
Clamp Cutters 
Jacques Shears 
Hamilton Cabinets and Stones 
Platen and Cylinder Rebuilt 
Cutters and Creasers and 
Printing Presses 


+ Diamond 


Power Cutters 


Made by Challenge 
Machinery Co. 


Are seen everywhere, 
in the best print shops 
and binderies. 
Aprofitablecutter that 
will prevent wastage. 





Tracy Cabinet 


Hamilton Furniture 
{Steel and Wood} 
Special equipment designed and 
built toserve your particular needs. 
Stock on hand for prompt delivery. 


Send today for our 
bulletin of used and 
; = rebuilt machinery 





Brokers for Surplus Equipment 
and Complete Outfits 7 


Our Engineering Depart- 

ment can furnish new 

floor plan layouts when 

you move or rearrange 
your plant. 


Write today for information 








- 


Sizes 30 and 34 inch. 34-inch 


Potter Proof 


Presses 
Made by Hacker Mfg. Co. 
The proof press with cylinder press Printers purchasing C. 
impression. The Potter affordsade- & P, Presses from us are 


pendable means for making quality proofs. Three sizes: : 
12x 25, 17x 25 and 25x 25 inches; Poco, 12x 18 inches. assured of exceptional 


Chandler & Price 


Power Cutters 


Both the ‘“‘Automatic”’ and ‘‘Craftsman”’ types 
are reasonably priced. Each has certain im- 
portant features of its own; both have many 
good qualities. 


nee —— 


Sizes 39, 44 and 50 inch 


Rosback Rotary Perforator 


The Rosback Round 
Hole Rotary Cutter 
has the greatest capa- 
city of any perforator 
in the world. Made in 
30,36 and 45 inch sizes. 


The Berry 
Round Hole 
Cutter 


The Berry cuts perfect 
holes up to 2% inches 
through any kind of paper 
stock. Five models. Ma- 
chines and drills carried 
in stock. Send for infor- 
formation. 


Chandler & Price 
Gordon Presses 


service. We have a large 
stock of presses, press 
attachments and repair 
parts. Buy presses from 
us for automatic feeder 
units. 


Sizes 
8x12 to 
14% x 22 
inches 


MACHINERY CO. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
714-716 Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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T THE REQUEST of the editor of 
The Inland Printer, Mr. Douglas C. 
MeMurtrie has made a study of the work 
of the Ludlow System of Composition and 


has written an extensive article that deals 





critically with the results obtained and with 
the place of the Ludlow in composing-room 
practice. A digest of the article appears in 
this issue of The Inland Printer. 





The complete article has been reprinted 
in a booklet, attractive in typography as 
well as in content and copy. It will be gladly 





sent on request—of course without obliga- 
tion——to any one interested in typography. 
Just send us your name and address by post 


BNE ODAE CDLANS EOCGRAN EOGGLAN SODLAN ODL 


card or letter. 


—_——.+ rag: a 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 (lybourn Avenue 
Chicago 
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Wy) | New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 

















Automatic Safest and 
Valve Most Simple 


Controls Device of 
Ignition Its Kind 














Send for 
Descriptive 
Circular 


Gas Bar 


a Pressure Pump 
Multiplies Heat and Flame 
: Many Times 

Experience proves that gas burners which are limited to the pressure of gas as 
received from the main do not accomplish the work expected of them in pre- 


venting offset. The U. P. M. SUPER INK DRYER enables printers to avoid 
slip-sheeting on more classes of presswork than ever before. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


38 PARK ROW - - - NEW YORK 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE - BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING - - - CHICAGO 


Other U. P. M. Products: 
U.P. M. FLY DELIVERY BRONZER ™ EXHIBITOR 


U. P.M. SPEED BRONZER == 
234) New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 
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The Miller Master-Speed 


“The Printer’s Greyhound ” 


“There is a class of printers who, some years ago, equipped with 
the best machines obtainable. Having stopped at that, they are still 
laboring under the impression they are up to date, yet wondering 
why they are not getting the business and cuss their competitors for 
undercutting them.” 


“Competition is too keen, profits are too closely shaved for any 
shop, large or small, to deliberately saddle itself with the waste 
caused by obsolete printing machinery. Envying your competitor 
gets you nowhere. You must be equipped to meet and beat him on 
his own ground or at his own game; and the only way to do this is to 
have equipment equal to or better than his. In these days when 
printing jobs have to be turned out quickly, it means dollars and cents 
to you to have a machine that can get out the work and do it fast.” 


“Putting off the replacement of a machine that requires nearly two 
days to do a job that can be completed in a single shift with a modern 


as an 
Investment 


R. H. L. WHEELER’S article, 

“Modern Printing Machinery 
as an Investment,” appearing in the 
July issue of ‘Inland Printer,” al- 
though making no specific mention 
of the MILLER MASTER-SPEED 
JOBBER, explains clearly and con- 
vincingly why Master-Speed owners 
are prospering and making money. 
Following are a few of the pertinent 
paragraphs, “truisms’” they might 


well be termed, deserving of the at- 
tention and thoughtful consideration 
of every progressive plant owner: 


unit, is unpardonable waste. The value of your equipment is not to be 
considered when minute-saving possibilities are at hand.”’ 


“‘The effort to pare costs in the race to win new markets demands 
the immediate adoption of the most accurate and rapid modern ma- 
chinery. The competitor will not neglect the opportunity, if you do. 
Installing a modern press means more and better work. It means 
bigger profits on a job. The advantages are measured in more than 
dollars and cents. Modern presses enliven the spirit of the shop and 
are instrumental in accomplishing more work.”’ 


“The larger profits which accrue from the installation of new 
equipment and methods are earned by the early users, that is to say, 
those who are first in the field. Later on competition forces other 
plants to adopt similar improvements as necessary to existence, only 
after the possibility of greater profit margins has passed.”’ 


THE MILLER MASTER-SPEED JOBBER, combining as it does platen press simplicity and 
ease of operation, with running speeds ranging from 2,000 to 3,600 impressions per hour depending 
upon the nature of the work, and operating in the very lowest scale of printing house wage 
costs, one operator to two machines, is the embodiment of the economic and business-building ad- 
vantages so clearly presented in Mr. Wheeler’s article. Without obligation, we will be glad to mail 
complete descriptive data and particulars regarding our “‘pay-as-it-earns” payment plan. Why not 


drop us a line today requesting this information? 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Atlanta, 99 Walton Street 
Boston, 603 Atlantic Avenue 
Chicago, 40 S. Clinton Street 
Dallas, 509 S. Akard Street 


Los Angeles, 300 E. 4th Street 

Detroit, 619 Wayne Street 

St. Louis, 712 Chestnut Street 
Miter & RicHarD, Toronto, Winnipeg 


Minneapolis, 423 S. 5th Street 
New York, 60 Beekman Street 
Philadelphia, 141 N. 12th Street 
San Francisco, 613 Howard Street 
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Look at Yourself in Our Mirror 


: CCF is a surprise prepared for you in the September issue of THE : 
INLAND PRINTER — a mirror in which you can study yourself and 
your behavior better and more fully than by any other means we know of. 
Friends McCarthy and Faulhaber furnish the mirror in the persons of Sem 
Harris, Tom Harwell, and Jim Backley. Sem Harris is a printer-publisher 
with the usual problem of diminishing returns on his work and his business. 
How he solves the problem is just one edge of the mirror, but it is worth your 
while to have a good peep at it. Jim Backley is a printer of the kind that see 
only as far as their noses — that always blame their shortcomings on the 
other fellow, never on themselves. If a job is lost, it is because ‘‘Scoundrel 
John”’ took it at a lower price, etc. You know the rest. Tom Harwell, how- 
ever, is one of the other kind — the kind that consider codperation and 
friendship with competitors as the greatest asset in business. From this 
principle he gives and takes in abundance — never too timid to ask help 
when needed and never too stingy to give when the other fellow needs it. 
‘*How did the other fellow solve his problems?’’ was a question to be an- 
swered. Each of his competitors had his own pet theories, his own successful 
methods, that invited consideration and thought. By helping the other fellow 
when he needed help, Tom was helped by the other fellow always. And he 
profited thereby — by this a pen Oh, how we wish that every printer 
in the United States and Canada would take an hour off Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday morning for a close study of himself in the mirror provided by 
these men. We are sure it would benefit the industry more than anything now 
at their disposal. JOur own Jerome Gray — we “‘discovered’’ him, you 
know — wants to know if the signed advertisement is any good.‘‘Is Pro 
correct in saying that the public wants signed advertisements because of a 
basic curiosity in their creation, or is Con correct in denying that a signa- 
ture will add value to an advertisement?’ he bluntly asks. It is a question of 
much importance to printers with service departments. Let’s hear what you 
think about it. § Lawrence B. Cundiff of the Yale University Press sets forth 
a new and radical idea in color printing. If he is correct, the idea is worth its 
weight in gold. § Christmas is on the way, and the foresighted printer is be- 
: ginning to prepare for its coming. To help him do this we have prepared an 
eight-page insert of Christmas greeting cards in colors, containing a number of 
suggestions for this steadily growing class of printing. Be sure to study it and 
profit by the suggestions. § And this reminds us that we are in the market for 
a good Christmas story — a story about some printer or publisher who did 
something particularly nice for himself or others at Christmas-time. For such 

. a story we will pay one cent a word. But it must be particularly good. x 


Complete index of the editorial contents of the August issue 
may be found on page 933 
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THE GLEAMING LIGHTS OF THE AGES 


CROWNING TRIBUTE TO THE CRAFTSMEN’S MOVEMENT 
AWARDED PRIZE IN “THE INLAND PRINTER” CONTEST 





ad aN the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

~~ Andtheearth was without form and void... And God 

+a said, ‘Let there be Light’; and there was light.” Moses 
=) in the wilderness was given the Law that is the founda- 

Sm) tion of all law. § Came one saying, “Neither do men 
| lightacandle and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 


Bie =e stick; and it ee light to all that are in the house.” 
ee centuries of groping in the dark; then Johann Gutenberg lighted a 
taper that was destined to grow into a mighty illumination through the 
ages. J The representatives of a great people met and agreed “That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed .. . with certain inalienable 
rights.” § Poor Richard, in his inimitable way, advised “ Be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle.” § Said the immortal Lincoln, “‘ No country can con- 
tinue half slave and half free.” § A company of men from out of a great 
industry, which is at once a trade, a service, a profession, and the art 
preservative of all arts, formed acluband set as a beacon before their faces 


SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


So moves the world toward that great day when 
“the nations .. . shall walk in the light.” 


The Author and Prize Winner is 
Woop GLOVER 
President, Los Angeles Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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cA Quarter Gentury of Printing Progress 
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success or failure; looking 
backward, when all these pos- 
sibilities have become reali- 
ties, it is but a day, a week, 
a month, a year, according to 
the part we have taken in it 
and the result of such partaking. For those of us who 
were active in the printing industry a quarter century 
ago, the time seems short when we figure up the result; 
we marvel at what has been accomplished and at the 
short time required for the accomplishment. 

At the beginning of the new century the Mergen- 
thaler linotype was seeking favor with the book and 
commercial printer. The most important improvement 
in the machine since it first was put on the market — 
the possibility of casting two kinds of type in the same 
line without change of font — had just been invented 
and the necessary changes in the machine made, giving 
the choice at will between roman and italic and small 
caps. or roman and antique. The universal mold had 
also just been invented, affording a quick change of the 
slug line. Thus the machine had been perfected as a 
composing-room tool of great possibilities for both 
book and job printer. The only thing lacking was type 
suitable for their purposes, and this problem the manu- 
facturers were quick to realize and solve, giving this 
important branch of the trade an almost perfect means 
for fast and beautiful composition. 

As a direct result of this improved composing-room 
machinery, a new branch of the industry has been de- 
veloped, the trade composition branch. True, there 
were trade composition houses at the beginning of 
the century, even before; but as the type faces at their 
disposal were limited and not suitable for high-grade 
work, it naturally followed that their field of operation 
was limited to newspapers, periodicals, and the com- 


OP center: G forward, a quarter 


century is a long time, con- 
:, : 5 


taining all the mysteries of the 
future — the possibilities of 
© mee 
yawn Gren 
MGR \Oye® 
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mon run of books. With the new century, and the new 
inventions it brought, this limit was removed and trade 
composition plants came into being in practically every 
city of any size in the country. Naturally it was the 
craftsmen of the plants — the operators and machin- 
ists — who saw this opportunity and grasped it. Some 
of them fell by the wayside in the fierce competition 
that followed; others have succeeded beyond compare. 

Trade education is probably the most important 
development of this successful era. It began eight or 
nine years ago when, with the inauguration of the 
three-year plan of the United Typothetae of America, 
a whole industry began to go to school and study cost 
accounting and estimating. Prior to this period, pio- 
neers in cost finding had been sowing the seed of cost 
understanding, but no systematic effort had been made 
for general results up to the summer and fall of 1918. 
Such pioneers as Bill Hartman, John A. Morgan, David 
Ramaley, Albert Finlay, Henry Porter, Alfred Paulus, 
and John C. Hill had laid a sound foundation to build 
on and had created a desire for more and better cost 
knowledge so, when the real work began in estimating 
and accounting classes, the printers flocked to the 
classes and began to study as never before in the his- 
tory of man. It was not always an easy task for the 
teachers, nor was the result always commensurate with 
the effort expended, but nevertheless a lot of good was 
gained from it and the industry profited by it. 

Better apprentice education is another feature of 
immense importance. The two most important em- 
ployee organizations in the industry are doing hercu- 
lean work for better craftsmen — both through home 
study and in trade schools. The U. T. A. is doing great 
educational work for both the front and back office, 
training executives and craftsmen in schools of high 
standing and through excellent home study courses. 
Numerous other organizations, local and national, add 
to this excellent work. 

Other features showing progress made are discussed 
on practically every page of this magazine. 
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What the “Cype Founders Have Done 


Sy Henry Lewis BULLEN 


7 AM asked to tell THE INLAND PRINTER 
? readers “ what the type founders and the 
manufacturers of equipment have done 
Be for the progress of the printing industry 
opraed the last quarter century.” This 
DY takes us back to 1902. Let us first con- 
) sider type founding, the products of which 
industry are of supreme importance to the 
pe aie I take thought of types, I do not think of them 
as pieces of metal; I think of what they impress and express 
on paper. I think of them as magical characters of more im- 
portance to mankind than any other manufacture, and I am 
interested primarily by the artistry which enters into their 
design. I repeat that types, in the sense in which I consider 
them, are of supreme importance in our industry. 

A moment’s consideration will show that all the ponderous 
printing presses, paper cutting machines, type composing ma- 
chines, plant equipments, tools, and other appliances, have no 
other use than to duplicate the proofsheet or the proof dummy 
which is sent out from the composing room for the final ap- 
proval of the printer’s client. With type faces, assisted by the 
auxiliary designers, we create; all else in printing plants 
merely reproduce. 

The last quarter century is the best period in type design 
in modern times. It began under the influence of William Mor- 
ris’ designs. Those who chiefly influenced type design in the 
United States were led by Morris’ example to study the 
earlier mastery of type design. We can not follow the evolu- 
tion of the improvement of type faces without going back of 
1902 and taking William Morris into consideration. In 1902, 
the dominating type faces were Jenson Oldstyle, Jenson Italic, 
Satanick, and Caslon Oldstyle. Jenson Oldstyle and Satanick 
were copied from Morris’ roman and gothic type designs. 
Caslon also originated in England. But though of English 
origin, it remained to American type founders and American 
printers to first apply all of these designs effectively in an 
unlimited way to the world’s work in every avenue of print- 
ing, commercial as well as book work. 

To the American Type Founders Company belongs the 
credit of introducing and extending the uses of these three 
great type designs of English origin. More specifically, it was 
Joseph W. Phinney, past vice-president of the American Type 
Founders Company and manager of its Boston type foundry, 
one of America’s most distinguished type founders, who intro- 
duced the Morris type designs and their decorative auxiliaries 
and first made them available for the world’s work in a 
greater degree than Morris ever imagined or contemplated. 
Morris’ services to printerdom would have been small indeed, 
owing to his most inconsistent conservatism, if Phinney had 
not divined, as Morris never did, the value and utility of Mor- 
ris’ type designs to all work-a-day and progressive printers. 
This was the first big success of the American Type Founders 
Company, and the beginning of its indisputable leadership in 
type design during the period I am discussing. The greater 
value of Morris’ type designs was in their influence on those 
who were subsequently chiefly responsible for supplying type 
faces to the printers. In this respect Morris had an undying 
influence. His disciples, following his method of study, have 
bettered his instructions, but will ever acknowledge him The 
Master in modern times. The sales of Jenson Oldstyle and 
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Satanick are now negligible, though no other type faces of 
modern times were equal to them in beneficial influence. 

At the time the Morris designs were first made available 
(1896) to printerdom, I was advertising manager of the 
American Type Founders Company and in charge of its speci- 
men printing department. Among the assets of my company 
was a series, made in the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan type 
foundry and known as “Old Style No. 1.” The matrices for 
this series had been procured from the type foundry of Henry 
W. Caslon & Co., of London, in 1857. The English type foun- 
dry’s name for this series was “ Old Face.” 

In preparing the first type specimen book of the American 
Type Founders Company (issued in 1897) I renamed the 
series and called it “ Caslon Old Style.” The English originat- 
ing type foundry followed the lead and changed the name from 
“ Old Face” to “ Caslon” about 1912. In 1897 the now cele- 
brated Caslon types were inaccessible, had little sale and were 
little used, either in America or Great Britain, Whatever uses 
they then had were in book work principally and in a limited 
way. As advertising manager I specialized on my favorite 
“ Caslon ” and brought it into general use in all kinds of print- 
ing. In 1927, the Caslon type family is the best seller of them 
all. No other type face has had so marked and good influence 
upon typography in America during the quarter century just 
past. To have been its apostle is an honor I very highly esteem. 

American types between the years 1850 and 1890 were dis- 
tinguished above types of all other countries for originality. 
It is a fact that for many years between the dates given above 
the type founders of Great Britain and all European countries 
were eagerly copying American original type designs. Exami- 
nation of the specimen books of the period give unmistakable 
proof of this fact. Originality, however, in any art is not 
necessarily synonymous with merit — in general it is quite the 
contrary. Of hundreds of type designs of America’s most orig- 
inal period how few survive! For every design that is now in 
use, hundreds have gone into the limbo of forgetfulness. No 
work of art of any kind has ever gained permanent approval 
unless it has its roots in the arts of the past. Good art is 
a growth from age to age. That was taught the type founders 
by William Morris. 

What may be called the Jenson Oldstyle (Morrisian) 
period of typography was succeeded by the Cheltenham period. 
Cheltenham Oldstyle was designed by Bertram Goodhue, a 
distinguished architect. He, like Morris, went back to the 
roman type design of Nicolas Jenson of Venice, first used in 
1470. Neither of these great artists knew enough about type 
faces to interpret Jenson’s masterly roman types. Morris put 
in a wrong serif and used the wrong color, thus sowing the 
seed of death in his roman type design. 

Goodhue’s Cheltenham Oldstyle roman gets closer to Jen- 
son, both in serif and (especially) in color and in the model, 
but the only thing really original with Goodhue — the short 
descending letters — sowed the seed of death to his design, 
notwithstanding its instant and unparalleled selling success, for 
in 1927 the Cheltenham type family ranks low as a seller. 
Both Morris and Goodhue were amateur letterers. In the idea, 
both were superior to the expertly trained letter cutters upon 
whom type founders most depend, but in significant detail — 
and type design is a matter of minute detail — their amateur- 
ism led them astray. 
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Jenson Oldstyle and Cheltenham Oldstyle are both based 
upon Nicolas Jenson’s roman of 1470. Compare them and see 
how widely they differ. Then compare them with the Cloister 
Oldstyle, ‘also based upon Jenson’s design of 1470, which is the 
interpretation of Morris F. Benton, chief designer of the 
American Type Founders Company, and you will see how 
much the knowledge of type design has advanced since 1902. 
Benton’s Cloister Oldstyle is the true Jensonian. It is made in 
two colors (or weights), neither of which is exactly similar 
to the color of the Jenson types of 1470, but in other respects 
Benton has given us the real masterly design. Benton had to 
adapt his color in each series of the Cloister to papers not used 
in Jenson’s time —that is the only difference. Benton thus 
made available to printerdom, for all purposes, book, com- 
mercial, and publicity, the most beautiful of all type designs 
since the art began. 

In the quarter century just passed the outstanding beneficial 
idea in type making is the development of type families. The 
credit for this idea and for developing it in a masterly way 
belongs to the American Type Founders Company — more 
specifically to Linn Boyd Benton, director of the general man- 
ufacturing department of that company, and to his son, Morris 
F. Benton, the company’s chief designer. This idea was devel- 
oped further in the Cheltenham type family than in any other. 
Let me explain how a type family is created. Goodhue sub- 
mitted drawings of an alphabet each of roman and italic. As 
he was quite uninformed of the limitations which matrices and 
molds place upon a letter designer, his alphabet had to be 
revised, while the spirit of the design had to be maintained. 
Had Goodhue’s alphabets been reproduced as he drew them 
I question if the Cheltenham types would have been more than 
ordinarily popular. The honors of the phenomenal success of 
the Cheltenham type family should properly be divided be- 
tween Goodhue and Morris F. Benton. Benton’s work has 
had a beneficial effect in elevating the standard of merit in 
type faces not excelled by the work of any other man during 
the period I am discussing. Besides revising the impracticabili- 
ties of Goodhue’s Cheltenham design, to Morris F. Benton 
belongs solely whatever merit attaches to all the variations — 
Cheltenham Wide and Medium, Cheltenham Bold, etc., some 
of which variations have had much greater popularity and sales 
than the parent design, Cheltenham Oldstyle, roman and italic. 

The type family idea has done more than any other factor 
to impart harmony, with all needed degrees of emphasis, in 
American type composition. The saving in time it has effected 
is incalculable. It is a great idea — all American. 

As I have said, the men who have chiefly influenced the 
selection and production of type faces during the quarter cen- 
tury just passed have been imbued with the spirit of Morris. It 
was this spirit which resulted in the formation of the Typo- 
graphic Library of the American Type Founders Company, 
one of the greatest of recent events relating to printing. This 
has proved to be a most practical undertaking. It was collected 
by me, with the liberal financial support of the American Type 
Founders Company, for the purpose of affording every means 
for the study of typography and its allied arts, and to be a 
source of inspiration to every aspiring person interested in 
printing. On the practical side, let it be known that the inspira- 

. tion to restore to use in printing several great type designs of 
past times, and the models for doing so, were found in this 
great library. Among these type designs are Bodoni, Cloister, 
Garamond, Caslon, several minor designs, and a wealth of 
decorative materials, initials, and borders. These are now the 
dominating designs in American typography. Eliminate them, 
and what is left that could measurably take their place? All 
these are great sellers, very profitable to the American Type 
Founders Company, which restored them to the use of printer- 
dom, after all but one of them had been in absolute disuse for 
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a very long time. The greatest service the type founders may 
render to the printing industry is to provide it with well de- 
signed types for its every need. In this service the American 
Type Founders Company has become the most assiduous and 
decisive influence in improving American typography, whether 
done by hand or by machine. This is a most important fact, 
most essential to a just review of the progress of typography 
during the period under discussion and affirmed here in jus- 
tice to a great organization whose competitors of all kinds have 
been for the most part content to follow and copy. 

Surveying the field of type design in America during the 
quarter century just passed I find no designs of superior and 
possibly permanent merit emanating from any source other 
than that I have named, except those originated by the dis- 
tinguished Frederic W. Goudy, who has the distinction of being 
the only man in America working independently of a type 
foundry who has made a profession of type designing. Goudy 
stands at the head of his profession in America. His type 
designs form a notable contribution to good typography during 
the period under discussion. For the rest, there have been a 
few designs of limited utility, which have enjoyed and deserved 
their short-lived popularity. 

Since 1902 there has been remarl-able improvement in the 
equipments of composing rooms, both newspaper and commer- 
cial. There has been much scrapping of composing-room 
equipments designed during the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of machine composition. Steel composing-room equip- 
ments have largely displaced those made of wood in the more 
efficient plants. The manufacture of steel composing-room 
equipments was originated by the Keystone Type Foundry, 
closely followed by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 
The latter company entered upon the manufacture of steel 
equipments to meet the requirements of the engineering de- 
partment of the American Type Founders Company and of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, which companies are the chief 
distributors of the products of the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company. The engineers of the American Type Founders 
Company made an intensive study of composing-room require- 
ments and designed a complete new line of equipments which 
have in the more efficient printing plants supplanted equip- 
ments designed prior to 1911. For commercial plants these 
newly designed equipments are known as the cut-cost printing 
plant equipments. For newspaper plants new equipments 
known as the unit system of newspaper composing-room equip- 
ments have largely superseded the equipments in use prior to 
1911. These equipments undoubtedly accelerate production and 
very noticeably economize space. In connection with these 
newly designed equipments the type founders now have engi- 
neering service departments which, without charge, scien- 
tifically arrange the equipments and route the work passing 
through printing plants, thereby materially reducing costs of 
production. These engineers advise in the erection of buildings 
for printing plants and assist in the removal or improvements 
of plants, all without charge. 

Scientifically equipped composing rooms are fast removing 
any cause which may have existed, or does exist, that might 
justify the oft-repeated saying that “ composing rooms do not 
pay.” That is now only true of composing rooms which are still 
using the time-wasting and space-wasting composing-room 
equipments designed prior to 1911. The Challenge Machinery 
Company has also kept step in its efficient line of manufac- 
tures with the general progress toward greater economy of 
production in printing plants. In the composing-room equip- 
ment field there has been greater concentration in manufactur- 
ing accompanied by an immense improvement in efficiency in 
the manufactures. The notable fact is that there has been an 
elimination of inferior manufactures —a high standard of qual- 
ity prevails in manufacturing plants catering to printers. 
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MHE recent death in Saint Louis of its last 
’ active type founder, Charles H. Schok- 
miller, prompts me to give to printerdom 
~ a recounting of the influence this city has 
© ‘a had upon the art and business of type 
(HY, manufacture. It may be well to write this 
\ (@ ye ) record for the benefit of the future his- 
SSN torians of typography or for the individ- 
uals who may at some time set themselves to the task of 
providing for us a long-needed, comprehensive encyclopedia of 
the graphic arts, to supplant the scanty books that long ago 
tried to fill this want and are now hopelessly out of date. 

Hence, being in a large measure familiar with what has been 
done in Saint Louis in type founding lines, I shall make it my 
task to tell of the good things which its type craftsmen have 
done, what they started, have bettered, and have led others to 
do. The old-timers may rot find anything new in what I have 
to tell, but I have a hope that it will freshen their memories 
and I believe it will be educational for the younger generation 
of printers to be advised of the large measure of improve- 
ment accomplished through the initiative of Saint Louisans, 
and what reasons the local printing craftsmen have for being 
proud of their loved city. 

Before proceeding, I will say that it is almost axiomatic 
that the better one’s tools and machinery are the lower will be 
the cost of production, which should make the story interesting 
to those who figure costs. It is sad to notice that there are still 
so many printers who do not seem to realize that the better 
their type is the cheaper they can do printing. 

About the year 1875 there came to Saint Louis from the 
“hub of the universe” a young man who was destined to 
greatly revolutionize type foundry practice. This Bostonian 
was James A. St. John, who came west to start an agency for 
the old Boston Type Foundry. He began rather humbly, but 
his congeniality soon won him many friends, and his business 
grew so well and quickly that he induced an associate, Carl G. 
Schraubstadter, to come on from Boston and join him in 
establishing the Central Type Foundry, whose trade-mark, 
resembling two copper coins, may not yet be entirely forgotten 
among us. 

Prior to Mr. St. John’s day type was cast of a somewhat 
soft metal. His foundry astounded the type founding world as 
well as printerdom by announcing its use of a harder metal, 
to which was given the name “copper-alloy,” into which 
Mr. St. John had introduced more copper than his competi- 
tors claimed was possible. That this type was really harder and 
wore longer than other type was soon demonstrated, and its 
popularity had the effect of waking up the other type founders, 
with the result that several came along with imitation alloys, 
while others hardened up their metals to a greater or lesser 
extent. This is count No. 1 for Saint Louis, as from here came 
the influence which made for harder, longer wearing type. 

Our young printers can scarcely have an idea of nor appre- 
ciate the troubles their forerunners had in working with type 
bodies of former days, when every foundry had its own peculiar 
system of bodies, whose dimensions varied from the dimensions 
of its competitors. The vexations incidental to justification 
with these variant bodies would make too long a story, so I 
will advise the younger printers to ask their older colleagues 
to tell them about these trials. They will then appreciate how 
much better off they are today. 
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Shortly after the great Chicago fire, a foundry of that city 
was induced by a type dealer on the Pacific coast, Nelson C. 
Hawks, of San Francisco, to experiment with a new system 
of type bodies devised by him. In this system the pica was 
divided into twelve parts —“ aliquot parts ” he termed them — 
and each size in the older systems was to be replaced by one 
measuring a definite number of these parts. 

This, the earliest point system attempted in this country, 
while appreciated by all who worked with it, met with scant 
recognition from the other type founders, the majority of 
whom opposed it and made all sorts of derision of it. It drifted 
along in a desultory way some fifteen years, and there seemed 
to be no life or go in it until Mr. St. John announced that his 
foundry would adopt the new system. The Central Type Foun- 
dry had by this time grown so much in size, popularity, and 
influence that all the other type founders fairly tumbled over 
themselves in their haste to follow suit. At a meeting of the 
Type Founders’ Association at Buffalo in August, 1885, it was 
then formally adopted as the system of all. It is quite safe 
to say that if the Central Type Foundry had remained a con- 
servative there would have been no leader whom the others 
were willing to follow, and perhaps we might not yet have 
today’s American point system, which now prevails in England 
and its colonies as well as in this country. This is count No. 2 
in my brief for Saint Louis. 

Incidentally, I may mention that there was a possibility 
at one time of the evolution of a different system, one in which 
the pica was to be divided into eight instead of twelve parts, 


. the eighth of pica being called a unit. Eight-to-pica and sixteen- 


to-pica leads would have been necessary adjuncts of this sys- 
tem. Two foundries were in line for the introduction of this 
eight-to-pica unit system, but the action of the Central Type 
Foundry killed the child while it was aborning, whereat we 
should be glad. 

The old type bodies had peculiar names, which I need not 
list here. These names had no meaning in themselves as type 
measurements, and many a printer, old and young, wondered 
why such and such a body was given this or that name, there 
being nothing self-explanatory in any of them. The first maker 
of point system type kept on using the old names, applying 
them to the new bodies that came nearest in dimensions to 
the ones displaced. He argued — mossback that he was — that 
we should not discard the “grand old names,” as he termed 
them. Some of these names were quite cumbrous, such as 
double great primer, two-line small pica, double paragon, two- 
line Columbian, two-line mignonette, etc. It occurred to the 
sensible folks of the Central Type Foundry that names desig- 
nating the number of points a body measured would be im- 
measurably better, and so the names as we now have them 
were adopted. Though the new names were not novel, the 
Central Type Foundry was the first to persistently, consis- 
tently, and aggressively maintain their use. It “ threw its hat 
in the ring” for them, and we have to honor it as the leader 
that induced the other fellows to help bring about the uni- 
versal use of the point system names. Of course, some customs 
die hard, hence a few of the old type body names still linger 
—such as pica, nonpareil, and agate. The present vogue of 
measuring advertisement space still keeps life in this last name. 

In earlier days matrices for casting type were produced 
by first cutting steel punches for each character and then driv- 
ing these into slabs of copper, which were called “ drives.” 
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These were trimmed, filed, and fitted so they could be properly 
adjusted to the type molds. This cutting of steel punches was 
done by highly expert men and was very costly, which pre- 
cluded the issuing of new type faces except at long intervals 
of time. “ Drives” were often sold by one type founder to 
another. Later on matrices were made by an electrotyping 
process, which resulted in much so-called “ piracy ” among the 
type founders, who were addicted to stealing in this manner 
any face that was found to be popular. The electrotyping 
process, however, proved itself to be highly valuable in the 
production of original faces, these being first cut in a special 
type metal alloy by experienced engravers, who could achieve 
better results than the punch cutters. By this method the 
founders were able to issue new series more speedily and in 
greater numbers. It was at first supposed that fine, delicate 
faces could not be engraved on type metal, but this idea had 
to give way when one of the Central Type Foundry’s engravers 
cut the twelve and fourteen point sizes of a light-face script 
face on such metal, his work rivaling that of any done on steel. 

In due order machines were invented for cutting both steel 
punches and metal master type, which made it possible to pro- 
duce new faces with still greater speed and also, through the 
means of pantographic devices in the machines, to make the 
faces more accurate and conformative in design in all the 
sizes of a series. One of the earliest of such machines found 
its way to Saint Louis from Germany in 1882 and enabled the 
Central Type Foundry to push the making of original faces. 
Up to the time of the formation of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company, only one other foundry (a small concern in 
Milwaukee) engraved new faces with the aid of machinery. 
So here we may again record pioneer work in Saint Louis. 

A still more modern method of producing matrices now in 
vogue in type foundries is that of doing away with punches 
and master types. This consists in engraving the character 
into a matrix direct, a process rendered comparatively easy 
for the experts by the engraving machine. Here again Saint 
Louis was the scene for the pioneer work of this sort in the 
United States, the matrices for the Geometric, Geometric 
Italic, and Morning Glory, three quite popular faces at one 
time, having been the first that were produced in this manner. 
The first work on this machine was done by William A. 
Schraubstadter, who was then an apprentice in the Central 
Type Foundry. The patterns used as guides for the panto- 
graphic tracers were made by Gustav F. Schroeder, a type 
designer and engraver, from whose hands came a large num- 
ber of the successful faces brought out by the Central Type 
Foundry, including that grand success, the De Vinne series, 
which enjoyed a world-wide popularity not only in this but in 
all other countries. 

Later on Mr. Schroeder, with whom I became associated 
in 1888 at type engraving, had several improvements incor- 
porated in a new engraving machine, which was built for us 
by the Boyer Machine Company, of Saint Louis, whose head 
at the time, Joseph Boyer, is now one of the leading men of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. Mr. Schroeder was 
also the first to apply electric power to such a machine. Fur- 
ther improvements were next made in engraving machines by 
the Inland Type Foundry and later on by Charles H. Schok- 
miller, whom I mentioned at the beginning of this article. 
Machines of later models were sold to European type foundries 
— Genzsch & Heyse, Hamburg, and Stevenson, Blake & Co., 
Sheffield. I myself had the commission to go overseas and 
instruct the engraving force of the latter foundry in its use. 

It may be news to many that the first font of typewriter 
type was cast in Saint Louis, being brought out by the Central 
Type Foundry and achieving so much popularity that it had 
to be cast by the ton. The patterns for it were made by Mr. 
Schroeder, and William A. Schraubstadter engraved the mat- 
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rices on the machine. Your essayist had the pleasure of setting 
up the first matter and taking the first proof of typewriter type. 

Being almost coincident chronologically with the above, I 
may state that, so far as I know, the first brass type for book- 
binders’ use cast in the United States was a Saint Louis prod- 
uct. An expert workman in that line, a Mr. Menuel, came from 
London and succeeded in inducing the Central Type Foundry 
to go into the business of manufacturing brass type. Such type 
had previously been imported. Now several concerns produce 
it in this country, the oldest independent one being one started 
by Mr. Menuel in Saint Louis after severing his connection 
with the Central Type Foundry. Being then the Central Type 
Foundry’s specimen book compositor, I set up the first brass 
type book. I may add that Mr. St. John had so much faith 
in the wearing qualities and fitness of his copper-alloy type 
that he had me set up a special specimen book of type suited 
to bookbinders’ use. Had not the London man come along 
with the brass type idea, this book would have been printed 
and circulated. All of it that saw the press was the set of proofs 
which I keep among my typographical curios. 

In former days few type faces were cast in metal larger 
than four-line pica (now forty-eight-point) ; larger sizes seem- 
ingly were left for the wood type manufacturer to supply. It 
became the province of the Central Type Foundry to put forth 
sixty and seventy-two point sizes, especially of its original 
faces. The example found imitators, and nowadays it is a 
rarity to find popular faces which do not have these sizes; 
in many instances even larger sizes are now furnished. 

About the year 1890 there was much promoters’ talk and 
effort in the matter of consolidating all the existing American 
type foundries. Most of the frailer ones were quite willing to 
be taken into such a combination, but the more prosperous 
ones were not anxious and turned a deaf ear to the promoters. 
Among the latter were the Central Type Foundry and the 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan concern of Philadelphia. The 
promoters could not see their way clear unless these two lead- 
ing foundries could be secured. Mr. MacKellar declared he 
would sell only in case Mr. St. John should sell. The promoters 
badgered Mr. St. John so much that he finally set a selling 
price, which he, however, thought was so high that it would 
frighten off his tormentors, and moreover, he said it had to be 
all in cash, as he would accept no consolidation stock or bonds. 
To his great surprise his price and terms were accepted. True 
sportsman that he was, he naturally could not go back on his 
agreement. The sale was made, and the Central in course of 
time lost its identity and name. 

The lower-case f, whose upper part since time immemorial 
hung over the edge of the body, always was an abominable 
nuisance, making it necessary to have the letters ff, fi, fl, fi, fl 
in each font and the consequently necessary boxes in the 
cases to contain them. The old-style “long s ” was kerned in 
the same manner, and it was a most wise thing when printer- 
dom abolished it. Whether it was Mr. St. John’s idea or that 
of his partner, Mr. Schraubstadter, or mayhap of some think- 
ing printer, I can not say, but the Central Type Foundry set 
out to abolish the kerning f and its cognates, the double letters, 
by shortening or bringing in the part that used to overhang. 
This saved many an f from breakage, and also many a dollar 
that used to go for making punches and matrices for the 
“ double f’s,” and also for the casting of them. The Inland 
Type Foundry in this respect followed the practice of the 
Central. It is not recorded that any of the customers of either 
foundry ever made objection to the reformation of the f. It 
is a pity that the example here set was not as universally fol- 
lowed as it should be. Non-kerning f’s are a necessity with 
slugcasting machines, also with the monotype. These two 
Saint Louis foundries also treated the lower-case j in the same 
way. It used to have a kerned projection that easily broke off. 
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Incidentally I may mention that chalk plates, once used 
for producing a certain species of cuts in an easy, quick, and 
cheap way, had their initiative in Saint Louis. Two concerns 
made them, one the Hoke Engraving Plate Company and the 
other an engravers’ supply house conducted by Carl Schraub- 
stadter, Junior. Until photoetching on zinc displaced them, 
chalk plates were much used by the cartoonists; it made the 
extended use of humorous, roughly outlined illustrations pos- 
sible, superseding the old, slow, and costly wood engravings. 
Even a few type faces and a series of holiday cuts were 
engraved on chalk plates for the Central Type Foundry by 
Carl Schraubstadter, Junior. This was about 1888. 

About the same year that Mr. St. John came from Boston 
a somewhat younger man came to Saint Louis from the adjoin- 
ing state to the west. This Kansan was at this time just out 
of his apprenticeship at printing. He worked in a number of 
job and newspaper offices during a series of very trying years 
in the printing industry, until in 1882 his orbit and that of 
Mr. St. John came into conjunction and he was introduced 
to specimen book composition and the manufacture of type, 
which both interested him deeply. 

I trust I may be pardoned the temerity of making allu- 
sions to myself, but no history of typographic doings in Saint 
Louis would be complete without some reference to what I 
have tried to do and what great measure of influence my 
efforts have had over all the type founding world. I will sub- 
due the capital “I” as much as possible, however, and speak 
more of the work than of my humble self. In working with 
the types of the ante-point system days the amount of card- 
board and paper strips required to effect justification in lining 
up two or more type faces with one another, or in lining up 
rules when setting legal or other blanks, was really pro- 
digious. The scissors were almost a more useful instrument 
than the composing stick. In those days of unsystematic type 
bodies there could be no hope of a better state of things. But 
when the point system slowly came along the longing for sys- 
tematically aligning faces was no longer a “ pipe dream.” 

My duties in the foundry in time spread beyond those of 
the composing room into those of the manufacture of type, 
so that I soon had a general knowledge of its various proc- 
esses. This enabled me to attack the type face alignment 
problem from the type producer’s as well as the user’s side. 
As a printer I knew what was wanted; as a type founder I 
knew what could be had. The type founders, who knew prac- 
tically nothing about the compositors’ troubles with type, 
naturally could neither understand nor sympathize with their 
desires; in fact, they could barely understand why point- 
system bodies should be so desirable. The printers, knowing so 
little about the intricacies of the production of type, could not 
appreciate the difficulties that stood in the way of the foun- 
ders giving them more useful types. And because of this 
mutual lack of helpful intelligence the reforms were slow in 
evolving. When we got the point bodies we should also have 
gotten a uniform lining system. However, it is well that we 
did not, for what we would have obtained at that time would 
not have proven satisfactory. The proper system was not 
ready for presentation. The problem required more time and 
study than had previously been given it in order to arrive at 
a correct solution. After much reflection and experiment I 
presented, in the Artist Printer (published by John E. Man- 
gan, Saint Louis), in articles appearing in 1889 and 1890 the 
solution I had found. Of these the second article described 
particularly the system of standardized alignment my studies 
led me to offer. This system included the casting of all the 
faces of each body on a line common to the individual body, 
and in addition the idea of interalignment of all faces on 
different bodies, not only at the bottom of the face but at the 
top; also the lining of all faces so that two-point single hair- 
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line or dotted rule could be easily adjusted to range with 
them — ali by means of point lead and slug justification. The 
scheme also provided for a proper gradation of the faces in a 
series, a factor hitherto not given sufficient consideration, 
When, in 1893, the proprietors of the Inland Type Foundry 
(who were three sons of Carl J. Schraubstadter) started in 
business they wanted to produce something better than had 
theretofore been offered to printers, and thus have a good 
reason for establishing a new type foundry. Knowing of my 
alignment proposition they conferred with me about it. As 
a result they adopted the plan. 

I could not if I wished lay claim to originating the idea of 
bettering the lining of type faces, as the earliest mention of 
such an idea that I knew of was as far back as 1880 in Ger- 
many, and something had been done in the matter of inter- 
alignment by a foundry in Philadelphia, upon a plan of which 
I believe W. W. Jackson, a type engraver, was the originator. 
But the problem had never been attacked and worked out in 
such a detailed and scientific manner as was the “ standard 
line ” system. 

It was indeed a most fortunate event when the Inland 
Type Foundry got started, as it was able to adopt the new 
system in its entirety and place it before printerdom much 
more easily than could the older foundries, who had the tra- 
ditions of their plants and of their customers to consider. That 
a foundry able to push forward the systematic lining system 
got started here is another feather in Saint Louis’ cap, since 
the influence emanating from here has compelled all the foun- 
dries in America, England, and Germany to “ come into line.” 

From its being a desultory thing, the Inland Type Foundry 
put the idea of “ point-set” type into a going factor. It cast 
all its type on point sets, and established a series of point-set 
spaces and quads to work with it. 

Not only was there so much improvement in the type made 
in Saint Louis, but the machinery by which it was produced 
was also materially improved by local inventors and mechan- 
ics. Today the best hand power and electric power type- 
casting machines, aside from those automatically doing all 
the work (i. e., producing finished type) are those which were 
perfected in Saint Louis. At one time the Keystone Type 
Foundry, of Philadelphia, engaged Mr. Schokmiller to super- 
intend the construction of sixty of these machines for its 
plant, to replace its former machines, which went to the junk 
pile. Mr. Schokmiller also built one in Saint Louis for a type 
founder in India, The Inland Type Foundry also sold one of 
its improved model casting machines to a German foundry. 

I have mentioned the electrotype process of making mat- 
rices. For many years copper was the only metal used for 
depositing. The intense wear of repeated castings was incen- 
tive to the experimenting with harder metals. Nickel sug- 
gested itself, and it was found to be much more durable than 
copper. But it was a refractory metal to work with and many 
an experiment with batteries and solutions turned out vexa- 
tiously and unsatisfactorily. Nickel did peculiar tricks while 
being deposited. One could write a chapter about it. However, 
it was finally conquered, by a Saint Louisan, and today Charles 
L. Hochstadt (son of an old-time Chicago type foundry 
superintendent) may be credited with the ability to produce 
the best nickel matrices made anywhere. He does such work 
here at present for a foundry in another city. 

The first matrices engraved here directly by the panto- 
graph machine were cut in brass, but later they were done in 
steel and also a composition metal resembling German silver. 

I believe I have presented enough argument to support the 
suggestion that Saint Louis has the right to stand proudly 
before printerdom, because of what its type foundry people 
have accomplished. In fact, a rather large spot should indicate 
where this grand old burgh stands on the typographic map. 
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“Che “Utility of Science in the Printing Industry 


By Rosert F, SALADE 





CIENCE has always played an important 
$5 part in the art of printing. The invention 
) of movable type, which occurred nearly 
five hundred years ago, was a scientific ac- 
complishment. The invention of the print- 
ing press, printing ink, the papermaking 
) machine, and of many other mechanical 
devices which today are being used in the 
peein eS were all based on scientific discoveries. But 
it is during the last ten or fifteen years (approximately) that 
those working in the printing and allied industries have been 
thinking of printing closely along scientific lines. As a result of 
this “new thought,” great economies in the production of 
printed matter are being effected, new and improved methods 
of printing have been perfected, and, what is most important, 
the quality has been raised to a higher standard. 

Among the many different new things which have revolu- 
tionized the American printing industry in recent years are the 
following: Lead-molded nickeltype duplicates of original half- 
tones; “ wet” process color printing; patent base for print- 
ing plates; automatic feeders for presses and folding machines; 
automatic job cylinder presses; sheet fed multicolor rotary 
presses; the McKee process; line-casting composing machines 
which produce in slug form all sizes and faces of type includ- 
ing display as large as sixty-point set as wide as forty-two 
ems; composing-room type casters which cast metal furniture, 
display type, and ornaments up to seventy-two-point size; 
“test” proving presses of the precision type on which the 
accuracy of the surface of printing plates can be determined 
before the plates are sent to the pressroom; electric and gas 
sheet heaters for use on large cylinder presses and automatic 
job cylinder presses to prevent offset and to eliminate static 
electricity in paper; automatic humidifiers for use in press- 
rooms for the purpose of controlling humidity; automatic slip- 
sheeting devices for use on sheet fed multicolor rotary presses; 
printing ink agitators for use on ink fountains to insure a uni- 
form supply of color; specially prepared tympan paper made 
true to caliper and used to prevent shrinking and swelling of 
the press packing; improved makes of printing ink, paper stock, 
and other materials used by printers. 

The above list of “ new things” is by no means complete, 
but it will serve to illustrate the many remarkable improve- 
ments which have come to the printing industry within a 
comparatively short space of time. During the same period 
marvelous improvements have also been made in newspaper 
presses, stereotyping equipment, paper cutters, bookbinding 
machinery, and in other kinds of mechanical equipment used 
in connection with printing. 

The modern typographic printer must perform his work 
along scientific lines, whether he cares to do so or not. It may 
be that the average compositor or pressman does not even stop 
to think of his work as a science, or in terms to that effect, 
but if he were to so regard the work, his knowledge of the 
art would become clearer and more certain as a natural result. 

Not so many years have gone since the time when printers 
“guessed” at figures and measurements pertaining to the 
practical side of their work; in truth, at the present time many 
printers still are working according to “ hit or miss ” methods, 
but these, undoubtedly, are outnumbered by craftsmen of the 
new school—the men who have an exact knowledge of the 
mechanics of their craft. 








Great credit is due the American type founders for having 
standardized the height of type and for having perfected the 
American point system and applying it to the manufacture of 
all sizes of type. The American point system was the begin- 
ning of exact science in the printing industry. Upon that system 
have been based many other standard measurements which 
are now being used in the printing industry. For example, the 
standard height of unmounted electrotype plates (11 points) 
is based on that system. Type-high (.918 inch) has become 
standard for the height of all kinds of forms to be printed 
from on flat-bed presses, and all makes and styles of flat-bed 
presses are now being built to take type-high forms. 

Composing machines of all makes and styles have been 
designed to cast movable type or slugs to the same standard 
height as that of foundry type, so that today printers have 
forms of machine composition which not only are of standard 
height, but which also have a smooth, uniform printing surface. 
The advantages of this are fully appreciated by “ old-time ” 
pressmen, who can recall the days when forms composed of a 
“ mixture ” of new and worn type were not uncommon in the 
pressroom. 

Within the last two decades wonderful improvements have 
been made in the design and construction of printing presses, 
and all with the object of obtaining a higher quality of print- 
ing at greater speed production and with less manual labor. 
The leading makes of flat-bed cylinder presses are now so accu- 
rately constructed as to have (when they are new) a surface 
on both the bed and the cylinder uniformly true to one one- 
thousandth of an inch by micrometer test. The surface of the 
bed and cylinder of some makes of these cylinder presses will 
stand even a closer test of micrometer measurement than so 
far produced. 

By means of a comparatively new and patented method of 
machining, the bed and cylinder of an old cylinder press can 
be reconditioned in such a manner as to have a new, smooth 
surface, uniformly true to an extent as accurate as one-tenth 
of one one-thousandth of an inch. By this same process it is 
possible to have the plate and impression cylinders of any style 
of rotary printing press refinished to an equally fine degree. 
In like manner the bed and platen of an old platen press can be 
made to have an absolutely level surface. 

The facts on the above mentioned subject, brief as they 
are, go to show how science has advanced in the printing indus- 
try during the last few years. While it is true that a certain 
amount of makeready will always be necessary in connection 
with typographic printing, no matter how closely the precision 
idea may be applied to plates and presses, yet it must be 
conceded that by means of this science, correctly applied, a 
great deal of difficult makeready can be eliminated. I do not 
want to be misunderstood on this point. To obtain the full 
color values from original copper halftone plates, overlays are 
essential. Or, in the case of electrotypes of halftones to be 
placed on rotary presses, either regular overlays will be neces- 
sary or the electrotypes must be treated by a special make- 
ready method like the McKee process. The McKee process 
is being used by several of the largest magazine publishing 
concerns in printing pictorial sections of magazines in two, 
three, or four colors. For process color printing of this variety 
nickeltypes are used instead of ordinary copper electrotypes, 
and the plates are curved (for use on rotary presses) after 
they have received the makeready treatment. 
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At this point it seems well to refer to the splendid results 
that are now being obtained from the “ wet ” method of proc- 
ess color printing. This kind of printing is being done as a 
continuous operation on sheet fed rotary presses and on flat- 
bed two-color cylinder presses. It is being done in two colors, 
three colors, and four colors. The first color is mixed so that 
it will be rather stiff or tacky; the second color is made less 
tacky and readily prints over the first color on the sheets; the 
third color is softer still, and the last color is the least tacky 
of all. Here is the whole “ secret ” of producing “ wet ” process 
color printing successfully; it will be noted that the entire 
process is based on scientific principles. 

Reference should also be made to the great improvements 
that have been made in methods of electrotyping and proc- 
esses of finishing plates. Doctor Albert’s discovery of making 
duplicates of halftone engravings by the lead mold method 
was a wonderful contribution to the printing industry; today 
lead-molded nickeltypes of halftones are being used instead of 
copper electrotypes for the production of the finest process 
color printing. It has been demonstrated by scientific tests that 
better quality color printing can be obtained from nickeltypes 
than from copper electrotypes, not only because nickel is a 
harder metal than copper, but also for the reason that nickel 
plates will not be affected through the action of chemicals 
in colored printing inks. As for the wearing quality of nickel- 
types, on many occasions from two to three million impres- 
sions have been taken from such plates, and even after such 
long runs the plates have not shown serious wear. 

The leading electrotyping concerns are now finishing both 
copper plates and nickeltypes to such fine precision that the 
printing surface of the plates is uniformly level to micrometer 
measurement. The surface of a plate of this character will not 
have any variations in it that would show by micrometer tests. 
In order to obtain this fine accuracy the unblocked plates are 
first finished on a unique device called a “ knuckle-shaving ” 
machine. The mechanism of this machine incorporates a row 
of steel “knuckle-joints,” which bend and work like the 
knuckles of a human hand. At the end of each steel “ finger ” 
of a knuckle-joint is a small steel roller. The bed of the 
machine moves back and forth. The electrotype with its back- 
ing of lead is laid, face down, upon a sheet of true-to-caliper 
hard steel, which is on the bed of the machine. As the back 
of the plate passes under the row of steel rollers, strong pres- 
sure is applied to the lead backing of the plate. The action of 
these rollers not only results in the metal on the back of the 
electrotype shell being rolled flatter and more solid than usual, 
but the printing surface of the plate is also leveled to an 
extremely accurate degree. The knuckle-shaver is also equipped 
with an adjustable shaving knife, and immediately after pass- 
ing under the row of rollers the plate passes under the knife 
and is thus smooth-shaved on its back. This operation is 
repeated a number of times, with the knife of the machine 
each time lowered so as to shave off a sheet of metal about 
one one-thousandth of an inch from the back of the plate. 
The finished plate is then tested as to the perfection of its 
printing surface on one of the new style precision proving 
presses. Any defects which may be revealed by this test are 
corrected by expert hand-finishing. 

In the plants of great magazine publishing companies all 
work of printing is handled and produced in a most scientific 
manner. Typographical layout sheets for display advertising 
composition, the makeup of text pages, etc., are carefully fol- 
lowed. There is a set “ style” for every variety of composition 
produced. The text matter and a large portion of matter for 
display advertisements are produced on composing machines. 
By means of a “ copy-fitting” system of measurements even 
sections of text matter for odd-shaped mortised borders are 
produced on composing machines to occupy the odd-shaped 
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spaces in question. In a composing department of a plant of 
this character the compositors and makeup men never work 
with ordinary line gages or other similar type-measuring tools; 
instead they count the number of “ points ” in a line of type 
composition that is to form standard-length columns, various 
sizes of advertisements, and full pages of matter. This system 
of counting points prevents a variation in the size of magazine 
pages, insures accurate makeup, and makes possible electro- 
types of the standard page size desired. 

Everything in the pressrooms of these plants has been 
standardized, including the quality of the paper stock, printing 
inks, and other materials used. The amount of packing to be 
placed on the printing cylinders of each press must measure so 
many one-thousandths of an inch — no more, no less. Standard 
weights and grades of paper are used for every packing. The 
temperature of the pressroom is automatically controlled by 
thermostats and humidifiers; nothing is left to chance. Each 
and every operation of the plant has been studied and perfected 
right down to an exact science. 

The modern pressman works on makeready with a microm- 
eter close at hand. He often makes excellent use of this instru- 
ment in determining the thickness of paper stock, the correct 
height of printing plates, and the amount of packing to be 
placed on a press. With the aid of the “ mike,” he frequently 
proves that paper stock is not running true to caliper; that 
printing plates are mounted either lower or higher than stand- 
ard type-high; that some plates have an irregular printing 
surface; that other plates are “ high” on one end and “ low” 
on another. The careful use of a micrometer saves a lot of 
time for the pressman and eliminates considerable makeready 
which may seem necessary under ordinary conditions. 

As an indication of the great utility of science in the print- 
ing industry, we call attention to the fact that in the average 
well managed pressroom today a standard thickness of packing 
has been decided upon for each make and style of press in 
use. For example, in the cases of all the new makes of auto- 
matic job cylinder presses now in service, the standard thick- 
ness of the packing for such machines is fifty-one one-thou- 
sandths of an inch. In like manner, a standard thickness of 
packing has been adopted for large-size flat-bed cylinder 
presses. This plan extends even to well known makes of platen 
presses. 

The thickness of packing recommended for the average 
platen press that is in first-class working condition is sixty- 
one one-thousandths of an inch. The impression screws of the 
press are adjusted, of course, to give an even impression of a 
type-high form with this amount of packing. 


ACN DH— > 


“Che Printer’s Anniversary 
Sy Exuus E. MurpHy 


One of the cleverest “Thank You” reminders that the 
writer has ever seen was sent out by boy on St. Patrick’s Day 
by a Chicago printing house. To every customer, active or 
inactive, was sent a green carnation in a long green glassine 
envelope. The bloom was tagged “ 1894 — Thirty-third Anni- 
versary — 1927” and below that the name of the firm and 
“ March Seventeenth.” 

The tie-up of the natal day of Erin’s patron saint with the 
thirty-third anniversary of the founding of the printer’s estab- 
lishment was entirely coincidental, and the thought comes to 
mind that the celebration of a firm’s birthday, so to speak, 
would not be amiss even though there was no similar tie-up 
available. 

In addition to the carnation, all of the salesmen of the 
printing house referred to were supplied with high-grade cigars 
with tags tied with green ribbon stating the occasion. 
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Ghe Svolution of American “Gypography 


Sy Martin Heir 


YET Kr YPE is the typographer’s most valuable 
AY sie RY tool. Given a certain job of composition, 
S| 14) he will succeed admirably if he has at his 

So ) disposal plenty of type, quads, spaces, 

aa\\ ee ¢ slugs and leads, and a fairly accurate stick, 

7 (DY ZY even though his frame may be of the vin- 

GY p) tage of 1875 and his galley a wooden slab. 
SSA Hence, when we here discuss the evolution 
of American typography we will naturally concern ourselves 
with the types from which the typographer may choose and its 
makers, the type founders. 

At the dawn of the century rule twisting was gasping for 
breath; in fact, it was ready to give up the ghost. But its twin 
brother, the fat bold-face type, was still currying favor from 
an artless multitude. As an heritage of the century before came 
the De Vinne series with a popularity that seemed to balk 
all attempts to stop it in its onward march; so also the 
Bradley and the Tudor Black, though they were about as ugly 
as any type face conceived by man. Later came the Cloister 
Black as a variation of the Engravers’ Old English. There were 
other type faces, of course, but few that would adapt them- 
selves to artistic typography. Hence it would be unfair to blame 
the compositor of the time for his inartistic production. True, 
the Caslon in its numerous variations might be had; but it was 
considered a product of a past age and as such was shunned 
by lay and learned alike. 

The ever-watchful Theodore L. De Vinne writes of the 
black-face types as follows in THe INLAND PRINTER for Jan- 
uary, 1901: 

The fat-faced romans and italics in some favor during the last 
half of the nineteenth century were soon condemned by publishers 
as unsuitable for good books, but the belief that greater boldness 
and blackness would improve the attractiveness of type was main- 
tained by all job printers. 

This refers to the Double Pica Black or Very New Old 
English, the Modern Antique, and the English Italian in com- 
mon use in the nineteenth century and probably also to some 
extent in the first five years of the twentieth century. Hansard, 
in his direct way, condemns these types in the following words: 


Oh, sacred shades of Moxon and Van Dijke, of Baskerville and 
Bodoni! What would ye have said to the typographic monstrosi- 
ties here exhibited, which Fashion in our age has produced? And 
those who follow, as many years hence as you have preceded us, 
to what age or beings will they ascribe the marks here exhibited as 
a specimen ? 

These words of Hansard fit conditions at the beginning of 
the twentieth century as well as those of the century before. 
In artistic typography the improvement was hardly noticeable 
in the product of the job printers. 

The publishers of books and magazines, however, were the 
gleaming lights of this dark era, especially in the composition 
of title pages of books and in some cases in magazine “ ads.” 
The Didots of Paris were marketing a two-line condensed text 
letter in the early part of the nineteenth century. When they 
demonstrated in their own books how useful this letter could 
be made in the composition of display lines of title pages, it 
found favor among book publishers in all printing countries. 
One of the arguments in its favor was that the compositor 
could get more letters in a line of display without any per- 
ceptible weakening of the clearness of the print —an argu- 
ment to which may be charged numerous atrocities in the 
condensed type line. “ The new shape of tall, slim, graceful 
two-line letters soon put out of fashion the old shape of square- 
set capital letters,” says Mr. De Vinne. “ The titles of books 

. soon had their display lines in condensed capitals, not 
always to their improvement, but condensed capitals were the 
latest fashion in typography, and printers and publishers 
thought they must keep in the fashion.” The shape preferred 
in America was a type of slim stems and sharp hair-lines, made 
by the Bruce Type Foundry, New York, and called Double 
English Condensed. Thus typography entered the new century 
with two decided tendencies: the fat black-face of the job 
printer and the lean light-face of the printer-publisher. 

In May, 1891, William Morris, poet, artist, and dreamer 
of beautiful dreams, issued “The Story of the Glittering 
Plain” from the Kelmscott Press, London. Mr. Morris was 
but an amateur printer, drawn toward book production by the 
love of the beautiful. As soon as the little quarto book saw 
the light of day, lovers of art in bookmaking recognized in its 
composition and makeup 
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A Fine Sample of the Rule Twister’s Art as Compared With the Ornamentation Used by the Compositor of 1901 
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A Few Examples of What Was Supposed to Be Good Typography at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 


some of the quartos printed at Venice in 1485-1490. The type 
used in this book, from Mr. Morris’ own design, was adapted 
or reproduced from Nicolas Jenson’s original roman, while 
the large decorative initials of Morris’ own design resem- 
ble those used by Sweynheym and Panmartz in their early 
works. In the years that followed, volume after volume of 
beautiful books were issued from the Kelmscott Press, all 
printed from type designed by Morris himself, while the wood- 
cuts of Edward Burne-Jones used in some of them revived the 
old glories of book illustration. In all, fifty-three books in sixty- 
five volumes were produced at the Kelmscott Press, and this 
great output gave his work a cumulative force which greatly 
increased its influence both in England and in the United 
States; in fact, it was the very influence that laid the founda- 
tion of better bookmaking in America. Whatever else Morris 
did, or failed to do, he convinced the world that books could 
be made as beautiful by modern methods as by old, as his pro- 
ductions were on a par with those of Ratdolt and Jenson. 

Whether or not the influence of William Morris and his 
Kelmscott Press productions had any direct influence on the 
regeneration of American typography as a whole, is a question 
not easily answered; at least, we have not seen an authoritative 
claim made one way or the other. Certain it is that rule twisting 
was in vogue even at the time of William Morris’ death. Indi- 
rectly, however, the effect was great, as it drew the attention 
of the American type designers to the beautiful type designs 
of the Venetian printers of the fifteenth century. Thus, for 
instance, the Jenson Oldstyle and the Kelmscott are pure 
reproductions of the Golden type of Morris. In September, 
1900, followed the Jenson Italic series, and half a year later 
the Touraine Italic series, type faces of both dignity and grace, 
which adapted themselves to high-grade typography. At the 
same time the Inland Type Foundry brought out its Caslon 
Oldstyle in sizes from six to seventy-two point. It resembled 
closely the original Caslon, and soon won favor. 

The year 1900 was also rich in other productions of the 
type founders; the Keystone Type Foundry, for instance, in 


that year produced its Priscilla series and the American Type 
Founders Company the Post Old Style Roman in various num- 
bers, widths, and shapes. The latter found immediate favor 
and may be seen in use even to this late day. A year later 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler began to market its Authors 
Roman series in wide, condensed, and italic shapes. Although 
it is not the most beautiful type face produced by this cele- 
brated type foundry, it was found serviceable for many pur- 
poses and without doubt has had something to do with the 
progress of typography. From then on the type founders were 
prolific in production and produced many type faces of much 
merit as well as many not so good. A list of those that have 
survived changing conditions and the demands of fashion is 
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A Relic of the Days When “ Pointers’? Were Used 


printed on pages 812-817. This list shows an eighteen-point 
line of the type face, the year of its production, and the name 
of its designer or designers. It is as complete as it has been 
possible to make it by the help of the specimen departments 
of the American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler. 

Judged from his product the American typographer is a 
faddist. Hardly had he got over his rule twisting craze before 
he got into the mazes of two others, both developed through 
a desire for ornamentation. First came the “ pointing ” period; 
then the paneling period. In the early days of its existence 
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First and Second Prize Winners in an “‘ Inland Printer” Business Card Contest in 1900 


the American Type Founders Company produced and mar- 
keted a font of ornaments to be used with short lines. The 
ornaments had no decorative value whatsoever, but neverthe- 
less gained great vogue. In the march of ‘type fashion they 
fell by the wayside in 1903 or 1904 in up-to-date plants, while 
they still may be found in work produced in out-of-the-way 
places. Paneling, however, gained a firmer grip on the typog- 
rapher; in fact, it is still in vogue in certain places. Every 
conceivable job, from letterheads to shipping tags, was pan- 
eled in one way or another, as indicated by the specimens 
shown herewith. It might have served its purpose if it had not 
been overdone. A paneled letterhead or an envelope corner 
may delight the eye as a novelty but not as an everyday occur- 
rence. Appeal, force, beauty may be expressed by type or in 
combination of type, ornament, or illustration, if used in a 
simple and appropriate way. When ornamentation is so promi- 
nent that it obscures the message of the type, it is out of place. 
As the sole purpose of the printed message is to convey infor- 
mation in one way or another, it follows that correct display 
is the chief demand on typography; this includes ornamenta- 
tion as well. 

Although it may seem presumptuous on our part, we must 
in this connection call attention to the influence of the printing 


A history of the evolution of American typography would 
not be complete without a mention of Frederic Goudy and his 
work. No other man now living has done so much to bring 
American typography to its present standard. The best type 
faces at the disposal of the typographers, with the exception 
of the Cloister series and a few others, are of his design. They 
include such favorites as the Kennerley, the Forum, the 
Goudy, the Garamond, etc. The production of any one of 
these type designs would have entitled the designer to ever- 
lasting fame; Goudy designed them all. 

Mention must also be made of the valuable contribution 
to better typography given by the typesetting machine manu- 
facturers through research work and expert layout service. 
When the Mergenthaler Linotype Company selected Edward 
E. Bartlett as its director of typography with Harry L. Gage 
as his assistant, a decided step in the right direction was taken; 
this was followed later on by the organization of an interna- 
tional typographic council composed of men with an inter- 
national reputation in the typographic field —a novelty from 
which we may expect great results. The Intertype Corporation 
selected as its director of typography August Dietz, a crafts- 
man of the highest standing both as a typographer and printer. 
Frederic Goudy is serving monotype users in the same capacity. 
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From the Twisted Rule and Bold-Face Era Typographic Style Went to Panels. These Samples Won Prizes in 1901 


trade magazines on the progress of typography. Almost from 
its early beginnings THE INLAND PRINTER has conducted con- 
tests in typography, sometimes twice or three times a year. 
These contests have covered all kinds of composition: title 
pages, letterheads, business cards, envelopes, blotters, adver- 
tisements, etc. They became very popular with the better grade 
of typographers— one or two times recording more than a 
hundred contestants — and without doubt had a lot to do with 
the advance of better printing. To deny this statement would 
be folly. Even the editor of one of our contemporaries won a 
prize in such a contest in the early part of the century. 


R. H. Middleton, an artist with typographic sympathies and 
understanding, directs new type productions by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. 

Thus it may be safe to state that American typography now 
is advancing along safe and sane lines, being guided on every 
hand by men with artistic taste and sound judgment. Even if 
we did start the century as second or third raters, we are now 
well in the advance lines, and if we are not as yet the typo- 
graphic leaders, a few more years will surely bring us there. 

The result of this evolution is probably more noticeable in 
advertising typography than in any other distinct line. An 
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A Prize-Winning Letterhead of 1906, Showing the Beginning of Composition in Family Groups of Type 











advertisement must be read to be of value; it must catch the the more bizarre the better. Especially is this tendency at 
eye at once and hold it till its message is read. In other words, work in some of the fiction magazines of our day. It is prob- 
































the message must be correctly displayed. This forced the adver- 
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time only can tell. 
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ultra-modern tendency that seems to disregard all such rules. 
“Anything to draw attention” seems to be its motto. If this 
aim can be met with type of one kind or another, well and 
good; if not, then by shrieking color schemes or combinations, 













brings him face to face with the temptation of the futurist 
tendencies now so much in vogue in Germany, in color as well 
as in typography. If he can keep clear of these tendencies and 
hold on to our American simplicity, all is well and good. 
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something like mine. I cannot be the only wife who after 
years of marriage suddenly discovers her‘ husband is hers 
no more. But for them, as for me, it must:be very difficult 
to uproot a mutual existence in which common joys and common 
sorrows have played their part. Indeed, there are moments when 
I wonder if, when I divorced my husband, I did uproot all those 
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The Art of the Ultra-Modern Typographer as Shown in Magazine Makeup 


Langham 


Now Sylvia always prides herself on coming straight to the 
point. She exemplified her methods that evening. She told me 
straight out that she had seen Ruth and Will at Brighton. 

I passed the matter over lightly and suggested that they had 
gone down on business. 

Will met Sylvia just as she was leaving. She spoke to him 
very curtlv and sni If.right- 


quite audibly, that 
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“Che “Gypesetting Machine and Better “Gypography 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


F quantity production, haste, and economy 

could be ignored and beauty alone were 

the only consideration in type composition, 

then we would still be setting type by hand. 

Composing machines are today only elab- 

orate tools which deliver a result called 

) forth by the operator’s mind and hands. 

He reads his copy in typographic terms 

conceived in the standards of hand-set type and causes the 

machine to deliver composed matter which is typographically 

correct only if the operator is also the equivalent of a com- 

positor. That is why it is still necessary in training operators 
to teach them first the essentials of setting type by hand. 

Perhaps the next quarter century will develop an entirely 
new technique in machine composition in which the operator 
will think in the terms of the machine and will thus be a dif- 
ferent specialist from the hand compositor. Theoretically it is 
possible now to train such specialists, but practically the trade 
schools, private or public, still make the knowledge or practice 
of hand composition a prerequisite to machine study. 

If the machine is only a tool which lets one man’s fingers 
(and mind) do the work of three to five men setting type by 
hand, in what terms shall we measure its contribution to 
typography? First it is necessary to remember the remarkable 
changes in typography, both in this country and abroad, which 
have occurred since 1900. We have entered into what many 
writers have termed “ the revival of good printing,” a typo- 
graphic renaissance which has affected every phase of printing 
and publishing. Bookwork, periodicals, newspapers, advertising, 
and every form of commercial printing have felt the stirring 
impulse of better design. In turn has come an awakened public 
taste which is gaining a weight and momentum that now make 
it obligatory upon printer and publisher alike to look to his 
typographic standards. 

How far this new appreciation of higher standards may 
have developed within the printing business itself is difficult 
to appraise. Many other phases of industry and art have grown 
so extensively during this same time and have so influenced 
public taste that it is impossible to trace a single line from 
cause to effect. To plot the progress of typographic improve- 
ment through the many direct and indirect causes to the exten- 
sive developments of today would be to draw a complex system 
like the nerves of human anatomy. 

Philosophers like William Ruskin have deplored the ma- 
chine age and mass production. But Ruskin did not realize that 
mechanical, mass production of pictures would make fine paint- 
ings familiar to all the world. He could scarcely foresee that 
the first “ canned music” of the phonograph and the player 
piano and then the radio would develop within a single gen- 
eration a new and infinitely wider appreciation of good music. 
Nor was it evident twenty-five years or more ago that good 
design and color would so far infuse the various lines of manu- 
facture as they do today. 

What Ruskin found distasteful and harmful to public taste 
in mass production by machine during his time did indeed 
occur in the earlier years of type composition by machine. The 
ingenuity of the new mechanisms seemed far more interesting 
than the type they actually set. It was the age-old story of 
invention. First must come the mechanical idea itself, then its 
development as a working device, and finally the perfection 
of its product. These are the successive stages of all progress. 


So we find the earlier years of the typesetting machines 
distinguished only by their epoch-making change of produc- 
tion possibilities. It was natural that the newspaper and peri- 
odical publishers should have been the first to adopt such 
time-saving machinery. Theirs was a production problem almost 
exclusively and the machines were given the type faces which 
had been set by hand, even as four centuries before Gutenberg 
had imitated with type the manuscript letter-forms which had 
been drawn by hand. 

A curious phase of patent law provides protection for the 
name of a type face but not for its design. Many of the older 
established foundry types are and were then virtually common 
property by reason of wide usage and adaptation. Thus it natu- 
rally occurred that the standard faces in general use a quarter 
century ago were directly adapted to the machines and the 
manufacturers devoted most of their efforts to perfecting and 
enlarging the scope of the machines. Composing-room prob- 
lems, the intricacies of complicated composition, and the rap- 
idly growing field constituted a busy program at a period in 
the industry when the revival of good typography was first 
stirring a few pioneers. 

When both economic conditions and good salesmanship dic- 
tated the need for typographic development of the machines, 
the manufacturers began their special efforts toward the pro- 
duction of distinctive faces. Profiting from the experience of 
the type founders who have found that merely novel or freak- 
ish types have only a temporary vogue, the machine manufac- 
turers have devoted their major efforts to the revival and 
adaptation of fine old faces from the historic founders of 
Italy, France, Holland, and England. This general policy has 
been a most important contribution to modern typography. 

To the Lanston Monotype Machine Company and the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company must be given the credit for 
the research and development which today make possible the 
economical production of distinguished printing. Neither space 
nor propriety permit this reviewer detailed discussion of the 
individual faces which these companies have brought out. 

Certain effects on world-wide typographic conditions must 
be noted. The cutting of distinguished faces for the machines 
has been accompanied by the issuance of examples for their 
use which have had the widest educational influence. Printers 
and users of printing the world over have received year after 
year carefully prepared specimens of the best usages of the 
types. What share these publications have had in the upbuild- 
ing of typographic taste may be surmised, as their circulation 
far exceeds that of the trade publications which have devoted 
their pages to the same raising of standards. 

The importance of the machines in setting books is most 
clearly indicated in the annual exhibits of books of the year 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. Each year more 
and more of the fifty have been machine-set. The following 
summary of the current exhibition shows a majority thus 
planned: 

Linotype — English Granjon, three; Caslon Old Face, five; 
Caslon, two; Old Style No. 1, one; Scotch Roman, two; *Original 
Old Style, three and one-half; Bodoni Book, one; Old Style No. 7, 
one; total, eighteen and one-half. 

Monortyre — Italian Old Style, one; Old Style No. 157E, one; 
Old Style No. 31, one; Garamont, three; *Caslon Old Style No. 
337E, six and one-half; Caslon, one; Scotch Roman, two; Old 
Style, one; total, sixteen and one-half. 

*One book partly Original Old Style and partly Caslon Old Style. 
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Hanp Set—Caslon, one; Caslon Old Style, four; Riverside 
Caslon, one; Kennerley Bold, one; Peignot’s French Gothic, one; 
Oxford, three; Cloister Lightface, one; Bodoni Book, one; Centaur 
and Arrighi Italic, one; Cloister Old Style, one; total, fifteen. 

This growing use of machines for good books parallels a 
striving by publishers for better printing. The choice of a 
machine face no longer indicates merely economical motives. 
The designer selects the face on its own merits for the work 
in hand. He may confidently expect to secure the same niceties 
of use, the same sharpness of impression if it be a machine 
face that he could attain with foundry type, always providing 
that the operator has the instincts of a good compositor. 

The key today to good machine-set typography is the oper- 
ator. Toward the proper training of coming generations of 
‘’ operators, manufacturers and printers alike must devote their 
energies. Specialization in composing rooms has well nigh dis- 
placed the old-time all-round printer who made an ideal ma- 
chine operator. Speed and easy typographic requirements in 
many publication plants have allowed operators to hold com- 
fortable positions without carrying forward the finer tradi- 
tions of the old hand-set days. The more reason to look to 
coming generations the while we argue with the present. 

In the course of retrospection this writer addressed to the 
two machine companies whose typographic activities have been 
noted above this question: “ What do you consider the most 
important effect of your machine on the typography of the past 
quarter century? ” Their answers follow: 
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From the Lanston Monotype Machine Company: 

I can not see how any typesetting or typemaking machine has 
influenced typography except by making possible mass production 
of good printing. I do feel that the monotype company has been 
an important influence toward better typography through its pro- 
duction of original type faces and through its codperation with the 
printing industry toward the creation of higher standards of com- 
position. The machine itself has not made possible better typog- 
raphy than could be had from the compositor using foundry 
materials. It has been the purpose of our company to provide 
monotype users with machine facilities by means of which they may 
answer their typographic requirements. Thus the monotype has been 
an important influence toward the development of good printing. 

From the Mergenthaler Linotype Company: 

We are confident that making available a wide range of dis- 
tinguished faces to the more than fifty-five thousand linotypes 
throughout the world has been the most important single factor in 
the recent revival of good printing. Much as we value the achieve- 
ments of the users of our machines in fine book and commercial 
printing, we are equally happy to be helping millions of readers to 
enjoy more legible and more attractive newspapers through our 
studies of printing conditions and our participation in the move- 
ment to educate advertisers toward sound typographic standards. 

The reviewers of future generations will properly appraise 
the typographic developments of this first quarter of the 
twentieth century. Certainly, however, they will chronicle a 
lively interest in the subject and from among the works that 
are being produced today they will establish our typographic 
rating as a generation in the line of descent from Gutenberg. 
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Balancing the Ledger 


By Roy D. France 


<e ANTED —Fast linotype machinist-operator. 

> Will pay good man according to produc- 

) tion.” Equipment is fifty per cent of the 

maximum of production. Good men plus 

good equipment make for one hundred per 

cent efficiency: an attainment always to be 

sought, though not always to be found. 

In the particular source of the foregoing 

“want ad.” is a Model 5. It has been in operation for ten 

to twelve years, and in that time has been hammered by a 

constant stream of incompetent, careless, and indifferent oper- 

ators. Result, a machine that is considerably out of adjust- 

ment, distributor stops every line or two, back-squirts now 

and then, and all the other thousand-and-one curses that go 

to make life miserable for owner and employee alike — and 
no production. 

Just what constitutes a “ good man ”’? It is a rather vague 
term which for an answer depends upon comparative values 
born of experience. ; 

When, during one of the frequent lean markets, we have had 
to put up with two thousand eight-point ems per hour, plenty 
of corrections, and the machine dark half of the time for 
“ fixin’,” a good man would be one who could produce twice 
as much. But that is not enough. A good man, and he would 
by no manner of means need to be a record-breaker, should 
set at least five thousand ems eight-point per hour, averaging 
around six to ten errors to the galley. Which means that with 
good copy the elevator should be hung part of the time. His 
machine also will be kept in a condition that reduces troubles 
to the minimum. 

But to keep his machine in first-class running order this 
man must have cooperation. Parts that wear out must be 


replaced. Jams causing breaks will occur with the most careful 
of machine men. And, above all, spacebands and matrices must 
be kept to their full complement if a reasonable output of the 
machine is to be expected. 

It is true that the aforementioned job had never paid 
enough to attract good men. It is likewise true that with his 
existing outfit this publisher could not afford to pay the wages 
a good man demands. In fact, a mediocre man could produce 
just as much as a sure-fire operator. How? Just fifteen lower- 
case e’s in the eight-point magazine; other letters in propor- 
tionate numbers; spacebands number seventeen. That’s how! 
With a hung elevator there are two lines in the machine and 
one being set. And not enough matrices to set them. It just 
can’t be done. 

Thirty spacebands constitute a full set. Each machine 
should have that many — but in no case less than twenty-five. 
Matrices responding to the keys of the first two rows should 
fill the magazine. All other channels of the newspaper text 
magazine should be pretty well filled up. Em spaces, en spaces, 
leaders, both em and en, should be full. And if there is much 
wide measure stuff set from this magazine, leaders and spaces 
should be bought to run in the ffi and ffi channels. An operator 
can not have too many. 

When matrices become hopelessly damaged — broken 
combinations, lugs narrowed to the point where they fall over 
in the magazine — the writer “ fixes ” them. Yea, with a maul. 
And in their present state of existence they will never become 
a source for more trouble. 

Good equipment (and that does not mean any certain 
model of any definite make) plus good men is a combination 
that rings the bell. Anything less than that — any compromise 
— is a makeshift. 
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“Ghe “Gypesetting Machine and Its Production 


By FRANK M. SHERMAN 
Director of Publicity for the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


SZQ NOR over four hundred years following the 

(Kk invention of printing from movable types 

there was no material change in typeset- 

ting methods. Such improvements as were 

made in the art involved changes in the 

paraphernalia used. The composing sticks 

went through a gradual process of evolu- 

tion; type stands and cases were gradually 

SS sin standardized, and methods of assembling type 

were improved with them. However, as late as 1885 the com- 

positor was still setting single type in much the same way as 
his predecessor of four centuries previous. 

The patent records of several countries show activity on 
the part of inventors to perfect a mechanical means of setting 
type as far back as a hundred years ago. In fact, over one hun- 
dred basic patents for various methods of setting type by 
machine are recorded in European and American patent offices. 
Most of these ideas were never even put into models, and 
probably not twenty per cent of them were ever built into 
machines, 

The first recorded attempt to set type mechanically was in 
1822, when Dr. William Church, of Boston, secured a patent 
on a typesetting device. Over sixty more years elapsed before 
a machine was perfected which could stand the test of prac- 
tical operation. Among the machines which promised success 
during this time was the Paige machine, invented by James W. 
Paige, of Rochester, New York. This was the device in which 
Mark Twain had such faith as to cause him to sink something 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 

The Paige was a wonderful piece of mechanism. It was 
nine feet long, weighed approximately three tons, and had 
nearly twenty thousand parts. One of its features was a key- 
board by means of which combinations of letters forming the 
simplest words and couplets in common use could be assem- 
bled at one stroke. It was claimed that after a few weeks’ 
training an operator could easily set from eight to ten thou- 
sand ems an hour. However, its mechanism was too compli- 
cated to be mastered by any but the most skilled mechanics, 
and in consequence it failed to meet commercial requirements. 
After almost twenty-five years of effort and an investment of 
over two million dollars the Paige typesetter passed into 
oblivion. 

Although the years from 1822 to about 1885 did not pro- 
duce a perfected mechanical typesetter, the experiences of 
those engaged in the effort contributed much to the common 
knowledge of the problems involved and how to overcome 
them. Finally Ottmar Mergenthaler invented the machine 
which we now know as the linotype. While not the first ma- 
chine to successfully assemble type the linotype was the first 
machine to meet with lasting success as a substitute for hand 
typesetting. 

The composing machines which first attained any commer- 
cial success were actually “type setting” machines, in that 
they composed foundry type. Their use involved three opera- 
tions: composition, justification, and distribution. The type of 
each character was carried in a channel, being released by the 
operator when striking the keyboard. It was then assembled 
in a continuous line. Justification into the used line was made 
by hand. After being used for printing the type was returned 
by mechanical means into the channels from which it had been 


taken. Many of these mechanical typesetters were successfully 
used for years — in fact, a few are still in operation. However, 
the superiority of other means of typesetting has gradually 
relegated them into the discard. 

As the first crude model of the linotype was gradually im- 
proved this machine was largely introduced into composing 
rooms of many newspaper and publication plants. Hand compo- 
sition, always slow, and necessitating the distribution of type 
after printing, was particularly obnoxious to newspaper and 
magazine printers. The exigencies of their method of opera- 
tion demanded increased speed in typesetting, and the linotype 
from its inception was enthusiastically received in this field. 
Machines were sold almost as fast as they could be manufac- 
tured, and by the year 1900 practically every daily newspaper 
plant of any size in America was equipped with linotypes. 

About ten years after the first successfully operated lino- 
types went into use the monotype was brought to a stage of 
perfection which gave it a permanent place in the printing 
industry as a typesetting machine. While some monotypes were 
sold and were in successful operation prior to 1900, it was 
then that this machine attained promise as a serious and a 
permanent factor in the printing business. 

When the monotype finally reached the point where it be- 
came commercially practical it found the problems of mechan- 
ical typesetting at least partially met and solved, and several 
thousand linotypes already in use, mostly in newspaper and 
publication plants. In order to secure a foothold it was neces- 
sary for the monotype to prove its equality or superiority to 
the linotype, or to demonstrate its ability to produce machine 
typesetting on certain classes of work which the slug machine 
could not handle so successfully or so well. That it won a 
permanent place is now history, and in doing so it represents 
the development for the printing industry of a method of 
mechanical typesetting diametrically different from that in- 
volved in machines for casting slug lines. 

During the past quarter century the monotype and the 
slug-casting machine, in addition to producing much composi- 
tion in common, has each developed its individual field of 
supremacy. These two methods of machine typesetting are 
now accepted as solving the problems of composition, and each 
has permanently taken a place as an economic factor in the 
printing industry. Machine typesetting is now done exclusively 
by the monotype and by slug-casting machines, among the 
latter being the linotype, the intertype, and other machines 
which have been developed from the utilization of the basic 
principle of casting a line of letters on one metal slug. 

In spite of the fact that the printing industry had been 
searching diligently for almost three-quarters of a century for 
some mechanical means to serve as a substitute for hand type- 
setting, the typesetting machine when introduced was not 
accepted with open arms by all hand compositors. The fear 
was expressed by some that the adoption of typesetting by 
machine would mark the doom of the hand typesetter and 
cause him to look to other fields for employment. 

I was just a small boy when the linotype first began to 
come into general use. My father was operating a daily news- 
paper and a printing business in a small city in the Middle 
West. The World-Herald, Omaha, installed four linotypes 
about 1896. I remember that four or five of the hand com- 
positors employed in my father’s office made a trip to Omaha 
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to see the new typesetting marvels in operation. On their 
return one of them was so discouraged by the prospect of 
losing his employment through the use of machine typesetting 
that he then and there quit the printing business. 

There were those with keener foresight, however, who were 
certain that mechanical typesetting would make possible such 
a development of printing and publishing as would result in 
their great expansion, with a continuation of the demand for 
good hand compositors. These were the true prophets. 

Who will question that to the introduction of mechanical 
means of setting type belongs much of the credit for the enor- 
mous growth of printing and publishing during the past genera- 
tion and for the high place they now occupy in the industrial 
and economic life of the world? 

The typesetting machine has been a potent factor in edu- 
cation. It has helped to place reading matter of all kinds and 
descriptions before the public at such low cost as to vastly 
increase both production and consumption. It has aided in pro- 
ducing the best literature and the most pleasing fiction. It has 
given an impetus to the publication of educational text books 
and thus has had a beneficial effect on the enlightenment of all 
civilized nations. The typesetting machine has helped give the 
world information of every sort and has done its part in raising 
the standards of public thought and morality. It has recorded 
the results of scientific investigation, and has been the means 
of disseminating knowledge of all kinds to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

Credit is undoubtedly due the manufacturers of machines 
and the inventors of processes used in other operations in- 
volved in printing. However, were the printing industry still 
dependent on hand methods for its typesetting, improvements 
in other phases of the art would not have been so necessary, 
and, even if made, it is doubtful if such improvements would 
have been demanded or been commercially practicable. 

The first major mechanical step involved in the manufac- 
ture of a piece of printing, a newspaper, or a magazine, is the 
work of typesetting. By increasing the volume of typesetting 
which can be done within a given period of time the machine 
has made a notable contribution to the general progress of the 
art and made the development of other branches of the indus- 
try possible. 

How, without machine typesetting, could such weekly and 
monthly magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, the Liter- 
ary Digest, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and others of equal 
prominence put together the type which they now use in 
each issue? 

How would it be possible, without typesetting machines, to 
assemble for printing the contents of even the regular editions 
of our large daily newspapers, to say nothing of the special 
editions which often run into hundreds of pages? 

In the field of commercial, book, and other classes of print- 
ing the typesetting machine has exercised just as great an influ- 
ence on methods of production. On books, catalogues, law 
briefs, pamphlets, tabular work, railroad forms, and on com- 
mercial printing of all kinds the typesetting machine has 
stamped its imprint of both speed and quality. Pages are set 
in type, locked up, and are on their way to the pressroom in 
time which it would be impossible to equal under hand-setting 
methods. For instance, imagine a railroad tariff printing plant 
of thirty years ago setting and assembling for lockup from 
seventy-five to one hundred pages of tariff overnight! Or a 
complete book of three or four hundred pages being set and 
made up for printing in a single day! Typesetting machines 
repeatedly make records of hourly production which could not 
have been equaled in a day’s time by the fastest compositors 
in hand-composition days. 

It is hardly possible to draw comparisons which will show 
the relative productivity of modern machine-equipped com- 
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posing rooms with those of the hand-composition era. Basic 
conditions are no longer the same. The increased speed at 
which pages may be assembled for printing which followed the 
introduction of machine typesetting has been accompanied by 
changes in correlated activities. Every operation leading up to 
the setting of type has been speeded up, and the leisure which 
was characteristic of the hand-composition era has given way 
to greater activity. 

The success of all mechanical means of typesetting was 
largely based on the introduction by them of a new factor in 
composing-room operations — non-distribution. If it were still 
necessary to distribute by hand the product of either line- 
casting or type-casting machines it is doubtful if they would 
to this day have achieved any great success. 

The introduction into the printing industry of non-distribu- 
tion has brought about a radical revolution in composing-room 
methods. While it is true that first the linotype and then the 
monotype in their earlier stages of development produced, 
respectively, slugs and type in the smaller sizes, and that dis- 
tribution of these was not necessary, the theory and practice 
of non-distribution can not be said to have been originated nor 
its development begun until the introduction of the monotype 
as a caster of type up to thirty-six point and as a caster of rules 
and spacing material. When the monotype type-casting ma- 
chine and the monotype strip-material-making machine came 
into use non-distribution as applied to machine and hand-set 
composition, to borders, rules, leads, and slugs became pos- 
sible. Then the era of non-distribution began. 

The setting of display lines in monotype-cast type has been 
followed by the development of slug-casting machines to set 
large type sizes also and by the recent addition to the mono- 
type family of a machine to cast type and spacing material 
up to seventy-two point, the product of these machines being 
added to and made a part of non-distribution as now practiced 
in literally thousands of printing, newspaper, and publishing 
plants all over the world. 

There is no doubt that the most important improvement 
of composing-room operations brought about since the original 
development of the typesetting machine itself has been the 
introduction of methods whereby it is no longer necessary to 
distribute machine-made type or slugs by hand in plants where 
typesetting and type-casting machines are in operation or their 
products in use. Non-distribution, an evolution of machine 
typesetting, is now permanently established as a composing- 
room practice. 

Another important factor in the printing industry of the 
present day which is the direct outgrowth of the development 
of machine typesetting is trade composition. There are in 
America today over one thousand trade plants equipped with 
typesetting machines — both monotypes and slug-casting ma- 
chines — which set type for printers. 

These plants are giving their customers all of the advan- 
tages accompanying the use of machine typesetting and hand 
typesetting of machine-made type and material. As an eco- 
nomic factor in the printing industry they are constantly 
assuming greater importance. In the beginning they sold ma- 
chine-set type on the galley only, but as the capabilities of 
their machine equipment has been broadened the scope of the 
operation of these plants has been increased and now includes 
hand composition and the delivery to the customer of com- 
pletely made-up jobs ready for printing. Trade typesetting had 
its basis in machine typesetting. 

Any estimate of typesetting by mechanical means must 
give it credit for having taken a very important part in the 
remarkable development of printing during the past quarter 
of a century. It has helped to speed up production, has light- 
ened man’s labor, and has to a more or less extent bettered 
the general quality of printing. 
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Halftone from carbon pencil drawing by Miss Marjorie Stempel, Chicago. 
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Pressroom Progress “Ghrough Better Gquipment 


By Tuomas E. Dunwopy 


ZORE changes have taken place in the press- 
k¥3 room during the past quarter century than 
+) in any other department of this, our ever- 
changing industry. The art preservative of 
arts, printing, is indeed a progressive in- 
ZY dustry. It has, like all civilization, pushed 
constantly forward, and to those who have 
the interest of the industry at heart and 
are really craftsmen it is gratifying to know that printing has 
been in the vanguard of progress. Certainly it rightfully belongs 
there, for, as is said, “ printing is the mother of progress.” 
The printing industry is made up of skilled trades, requir- 
ing good business and managerial ability for successful opera- 
tion. Codrdinating the various departments of a modern print 
shop is indeed a mighty task for intelligent management. 
The success of the composite whole depends upon the efficiency 
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The First Miehle Press=It Is Still in Active Service 






of each individual department and upon all departments being 
properly coordinated. Likewise, the progress of any one depart- 
ment is dependent upon similar progress in all other units 
related thereto. 

We are not unmindful of the advances made in the com- 
posing room, bindery, platemaking departments, and in the 
business office. We recognize that certain improvements in pro- 
duction and quality of the real printing center, the pressroom, 
can only come as a result of progress in these other depart- 
ments. No division of the printing plant is, in fact, so depen- 
dent upon other departments as is the pressroom. It is mainly 
for this reason that many errors are charged against the press- 
room which rightfully belong elsewhere. 

It is a fact, though, that the most expensive machinery, the 
machinery upon which the entire plant depends for profit, is 
located in the pressroom. Because of this, there has unques- 
tionably been more progress made in the pressroom through 
better equipment than was possible in any other department. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to presume that, because there is 
more machinery in the pressroom and a great variety of ma- 
chines, we must look to this department for the greatest 
development in the future. 

Twenty-five years have wrought a great change in equip- 
ment, methods, and processes of printing. Some of these 
changes do not seem so important at first glance. None, possi- 
bly, is deemed so at the time of its inception by a majority 
who follow printing. Some are inclined to belittle new ideas, 
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Director, Technical Trade School, and Editor,“ The American Pressman” 








whether meritorious or not, while others ignore or fail to 
appreciate their importance. On the other hand, we have with 
us always those enthusiasts who herald the event of new ma- 
chines, methods, and processes as revolutionary; proclaiming 
from the housetops, so to speak, that through the introduction 
of these novelties the printing industry is sure to be quickly 
revolutionized. Among these are the real pioneers, the over- 
enthusiastic ones, and those who are personally interested in 
these new things because they expect to profit by their use. 

History plainly shows that the printing industry has never 
been revolutionized nor quickly changed by the introduction 
of any particular type of printing machine or process. The 
advancement has been gradual though constant. 

In giving even a brief resumé of this progress it is some- 
what difficult to adhere closely to a discussion of those changes 
which have taken place in the past twenty-five years, because 
one is inclined to wander farther back and dwell upon certain 
memorable days when improvements of great importance 
transpired. Yet we have made sufficient progress in the time 
specified to warrant confining our attention to the more mod- 
ern accomplishments. 











The Latest Miehle—The Miehle Unit 

Let us look back for a moment and consider conditions 
which existed in the industry at the beginning of the last 
quarter century. Most of the printing presses were then being 
driven by belts from line shafts. As is well known that was 
and is a wasteful practice and is now an obsolete manner of 
press driving. The individual motor idea was a natural step 
forward and, from the standpoint of advancement through 
better equipment, was an important one. 

We may think it difficult to keep up with the rapid im- 
provements today, but it was still harder to make changes to 
new equipment then. The industry did not occupy the relative 
position it dves now. The opportunities for reasonable profits 
were not as good as a whole. The printer was considered one 
of the poorest of business men, and printing was placed much 
farther down the list of leading industries than it is today. 

Hand-fed cylinder and platen presses were used mainly, 
and much of the equipment had long since reached the obso- 
lescent stage, but could not easily be discarded. Automatic 
feeders were in their infancy. A few of these had been made 
and tried out, but they had not been generally adopted. Print- 
ers were not sold on the idea of automatic feeders effecting a 
saving, and only comparatively few were in use. Automatic 
feeders, therefore, had not arrived. 

Presses were run more slowly in those days, even though, 
fundamentally, the main principles upon which our modern 
platen and cylinder presses are built were in use. It was prior 
to this time that a pressman had designed a bed movement 
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for cylinder presses which went a long way in solving the 
principal problem in two-revolution presses — the problem of 
proper bed drive. This bed motion has not been changed from 
the original, although it has been made even more direct, this 
change having taken place just twenty-five years ago. 

During recent years, however, bed movements of our mod- 
ern machines have become more or less standardized with each 
make of machine, and the idea prevails that regular cylinder 
presses have reached the height of their speed — this speed 
being dependent mainly upon the efficiency obtained in driving 
the bed in a reciprocating movement. 

The job cylinder press was not in use twenty-five years 
ago, neither were such devices as electric sheet heaters, humidi- 
fiers, ink agitators, accurate type-high machines, etc. Today, 
however, these are considered standard equipment. 
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The Latest Kelly Automatic Press 


Modern Equipment. The increase in the length of average 
runs of printed jobs, the demand for more color, the apparent 
necessity for greater output with as little lessening of quality 
as possible, have naturally stimulated the interest in new ma- 
chines. This condition has encouraged the manufacturers to 
spend large sums of money in research work in their engineer- 
ing departments in an effort constantly to give to the industry 
good printing machines, devices, and accessories which make 
for greater output and the maintenance of a certain degree of 
quality in printing. 

Quality dominates printing, after all. We may be convinced 
over and over again that the customers of printing care noth- 
ing for quality because we are permitted to see, almost daily, 
jobs of printing which bear no semblance to quality and which 
are — to say the least —a disgrace to the printing craft. Yet 
quality does dominate to a certain extent, for if we could 
eliminate quality in printing then we could obtain speeds here- 
tofore thought impossible. Fortunately, though, the matter of 
quality holds down speeds at which we produce printing, to a 
certain extent, and thereby makes the vocation worthy of our 
best efforts. 

Just as good printing was done twenty-five years ago as is 
being done today. Styles have changed, quite naturally; we 
have a greater variety of papers, a better selection of colors, 
better art work, and more ways of making plates from which 
to print. 

Through better equipment, as well as through a general 
development of craftsmanship among the printing tradesmen, 
we have been able to raise the standard of printing as a whole. 
In other words, there is a greater percentage of printing estab- 
lishments in a position to do good work today than ever before. 
There are more skilled, trained workmen who understand qual- 
ity printing, and there is a greater demand for quality printing 
than existed at the beginning of the last quarter of a century. 

The Cylinder Press. When reference is made to a cylin- 
der press today it usually implies a flat-bed cylinder printing 
machine from the well known pony size up to the large seventy- 
four inch (or larger) machines. This type of machine has been 
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improved, though, as stated in a previous paragraph, it has 
not been fundamentally changed. The speed of the machine 
has been somewhat increased and the production of quality 
printing may be somewhat easier. There never have been 
printing machines upon which better work can be done than 
our present-day cylinder presses, and it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that they will be universally used for many years to come. 

Output and quality have been increased through the gen- 
eral adoption of automatic feeders, gas, and electric heaters, 
and because of a more general recognition of the fact that 
accuracy in plates, uniformity in papers, and the use of first- 
class material, such as good inks, make for more production as 
well as greater quality. 

- All indications point to a further development along these 
lines in the future. Equipment which will make possible the 
building of more accurate machines and the making of accurate 
plates is now available and only awaits general use. The future 
of all letterpress printing depends to a certain extent upon 
the general adoption of more accurate methods. 

There is no great hope held out, however, for radical 
changes in cylinder presses. We have apparently almost reached 
our limit in speed in so far as the type of cylinder press now 
being used is concerned. We can look for some refinements, for 
they are constantly being made by the manufacturers, but 
it would seem as though a fundamental change was necessary 
in order that a radical increase in speed might be possible. 

The Job Cylinder Press. The flat-bed cylinder type of 
machine has scored a point during the past ten or twelve years, 
in so far as speed is concerned, because of the development of 
what is known as the job cylinder press. Greater progress has 
been made through this type of machine during the latter part 
of the past quarter century in letterpress printing than through 
any other one thing. Experiments with a small cylinder press 
capable of high speed were made twenty-five years ago, but 
practically no progress had been made, and we can truthfully 
say that the job cylinder press is surely a product of this day. 

The first job cylinders manufactured and placed on the 
market failed to meet the requirements. One particular make 
was sold rather extensively, but these machines would not 
stand up and consequently gave way to our modern job cylin- 
der presses. They paved the way for the machines we are 
now using, and perhaps one reason the manufacturers did not 
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make a success of these machines then was that the industry 
was not ready to adopt them. 

There are approximately 10,000 job cylinder presses in use 
today. The first modern job cylinder press was installed in 
New York city in 1914, but it was not until 1915 that the ma- 
chine demonstrated its ability to produce satisfactory results. 
The fact that 10,000 job cylinder presses have been manufac- 
tured and sold in this country in the past twelve years shows 
the trend of the industry. It is probably safe to say that the 
industry has bought more of these presses than any other 
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type and more than all combined with the possible exception 
of platen presses. Numerically, at least, the job cylinder seems 
to be the favored style of machine at the present time. 

The success of the job cylinder is due to the demand upon 
the part of the customer for greater speed with medium qual- 
ity, quick service, and volume at a comparatively low cost on 
the part of the printer. 

It is ridiculous to say that the small, high-speed cylinder 
presses are capable of producing as good printing as their 
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older and larger brothers. However, because the manufacturers 
of these machines have adhered as closely as possible to the 
fundamental principles governing the regular cylinder presses, 
the job cylinders used today are capable of producing a very 
commendable product. The quality possible under ordinary 
conditions closely approaches the standard of work produced 
on regular cylinder presses under like conditions. If there had 
been a noticeable decrease in quality of the product from 
job cylinder presses then certainly they would not be so uni- 
versally used. 

Manufacturers have, to a great extent, ceased their foolish 
attempts to sell these machines upon a basis of cheap labor 
operation. Skill is required in running these machines, and 
sometimes greater skill is called for than on other types of 
presses, depending upon the nature of the work being pro- 
duced. Job cylinder presses manned by unskilled labor can 
not produce a true profit, and the wages paid by most modern 
printing concerns for operators of these machines indicate that 
employing printers realize the importance of having these 
_ presses manned by skilled, educated men. In order to meet 
competition and produce entirely satisfactory results these 
presses must be kept going and, in most cases, must handle a 
wide range of work which, on an efficient basis, calls for highly 
skilled operators. 

The first mistake made when these machines were intro- 
duced was the employment of semi-skilled men, and the second 
one was the low price charged for the product coming from 
these presses. It is unfortunate that the industry did not derive 
more benefit from the general adoption of the job cylinder 
press, and the only reason it did not was because prices were 
lowered to such an extent that the various units of the indus- 
try could not obtain the full benefits which should accrue from 
such an important improvement. 

The Platen Press. The principles of platen press construc- 
tion have not been radically changed during the past twenty- 
five years. This type of machine has managed to stay with us 
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and will do so for years to come. The platen press principle, 
whereby the entire surface of the sheet is brought in contact 
with a flat form almost simultaneously, does not permit of as 
good printing at speed as the cylinder type of machine is 
capable of producing. The job cylinder press has taken a 
large volume of work which formerly belonged to the platen 
press. These machines will take still more work from platen 
presses as time goes on, for the tendency is surely for the 
cylinder press principle of printing. 

Experiments with automatic feeders for platen presses 
were being made twenty-five years ago, but none of the feed- 
ing machines used today was in use then. The first automatic 
feeders for platen presses were comparatively crude and decid- 
edly intricate. They were unsuccessful, but must be given 
credit for making possible the development of our present-day 
feeders. The application of automatic feeding to platen presses 
permitted these machines to hold their own for years and 
today makes them competitors of the job cylinder press. The 
manufacturers of platen machines have permitted this type of 
press to retain a big percentage of its popularity by bringing 
out simple improvements, such as four form rollers and by 
reinforcing the impression units, thereby giving to the faster 
platen press a little more rigidity of impression which was 
badly needed. Manufacturers of automatic feeders and devices 
also helped because of the development of efficient automatic 
feeders for platen presses which, of course, increased produc- 
tion to a great extent. Adjustable roller trucks which permitted 
individual adjustment of form rollers, more general use of 
sheet heaters, etc., helped considerably in the ability of the 
platen press to deliver better printing at a higher speed. 

It is our belief that greater speed can be obtained from 
platen presses designed somewhat differently from the ones 
now in use, but we question the ability of such a machine to 
produce a quality of product sufficient to compete with the 
job cylinder presses. 

The Rotary Press. In the past twenty-five years we have 
seen a gradual increase in the number of rotary presses in use. 
This percentage will continue, because there will be an increase 
in the circulation of magazines, mail-order catalogues, and 
other such work which, because of their tremendous output, 
require the use of rotary presses. These machines, however, 
will show a further gain because of the volume of color work 
that must be done and which is essentially rotary work. 

Radical improvements have been made in rotary press de- 
sign during the present period. In the main, the principle has 
remained the same, but refinements have been added to these 
machines, and the manufacturers and printers alike have at 
last begun to realize the necessity of better ink distribution and 
greater rigidity of impression in rotary presses. As a result, 
the framework of these machines has been strengthened and 
so have the other parts affecting rigidity. When the present 
quarter century started the rotary presses in general use were 
small, flimsy things in comparison to those we have today, 
and it is mainly this strengthening, plus greater accessibility 
and speed, which has made possible the handling by these 
machines of a considerable portion of long runs heretofore 
produced on cylinder presses. 

Methods of plate clamping have been radically improved 
during the past twenty-five years. Plate clamping facilities 
today permit of accuracy and speed in obtaining register, and 
possess the necessary strength to withstand the strain ordi- 
narily placed upon this mechanism. Cylinders for rotary presses 
are specially grooved so as to take the standard plate clamp- 
ing equipment. 

One of the recent improvements in rotary presses of inter- 
est to commercial printers is the present-day two-color rotary 
press. This machine is capable of producing at least two thou- 
sand sheets of high-grade color process work an hour. 
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Automatic Feeders. Much of the progress made in high- 
speed printing is directly due to the development of automatic 
feeders for printing presses. Through the use of automatic 
feeders we have been able to increase production, even though 
we have made no radical change in the construction of the 
machines which would permit of running at a higher speed. 
Likewise, automatic feeders have made possible the present 
development in offset printing, and they are directly respon- 
sible for the present-day job cylinder press. 

It was a relatively small matter to speed up the machine 
after the sheet was once securely gripped by the printing press. 
The real problem was in the handling of the piles of paper of 
various sizes, quality, and characteristics, which had to be fed 
to the press under all variations of factory and atmospheric 
conditions. Difficulty was also encountered in separating with 
certainty, at each operation of the press, the topmost sheet of 
the pile and feeding it forward with accuracy into the press 
grippers. These two problems held back the advancement of 
printing and caused the hand feeding of sheets to linger with 
us well beyond its appointed time. The first types of automatic 
feeders were comparatively crude. The suction principle of 
picking up the top sheet from a pile of paper was tried out in 
the very beginning of automatic feeder development, but was 
discarded as the principle was incorrectly applied. Later on the 
manufacturers of automatic feeders learned to apply the suc- 
tion principle of picking up sheets, and it is successfully and 
extensively used today. Perhaps the principal method of sheet 
separation in vogue twenty-five years ago was that of buckling 
the corners of the sheet, blowing air under it and moving the 
sheet forward by buckler fingers. The combing method of sheet 
separation became a competitor of the buckling method and, 
incidentally, is still used today, while we have discarded the 
buckling method altogether. Most types of automatic feeders 
now use the suction method. 

So well have the manufacturers of automatic feeders suc- 
ceeded in building their machines that it is now possible to 
obtain them for practically any type of printing press upon 
which an automatic feeder would be advantageous. Automatic 
feeders are capable of producing at as high speeds as cylinder 
presses can be run, and they are being constructed to meet the 
demands of sheet-fed rotaries. 

Twenty-five years ago it was more or less of a curiosity to 
see an automatic feeder on a cylinder press. Today it is almost 
as strange to see presses without automatic feeders. Well 
equipped shops automatically feed practically all of the jobs 
produced, although for general work there are a few presses 
kept “open,” or hand fed, to meet certain requirements. 

Rollers. What advance can we record in printers’ rollers? 
Nothing startling, it is true, but there has been some general 
improvement, nevertheless. The service offered the printer by 
the manufacturer is far better and there has been some im- 
provement in the uniformity of the rollers. For instance, you 
may send your roller cores to the rollermaker any time you 
desire to be covered and delivered when needed. This presents 
a good opportunity to have seasoned rollers all the year round, 
and that is one of the most important things in printing. You 
may get new rollers in a few hours if you must have them. 
This is improved service, but can not be any improvement in 
quality because such rollers never perform their functions 
correctly. They cost more in the long run, and it is not good 
management to permit emergencies of this kind to arise. 

More attention has been given by roller manufacturers to 
climatic conditions and, as a result, rollers may be obtained 
which are suitable for either dry or wet climate. 

The demand for a nonmeltable, all-season roller has been 
met by the manufacturers as well, possibly, as could be ex- 
pected. We do not seem to be able to make rollers for the 
best kind of printing that will retain their tack and resiliency 
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for any great length of time. The very ingredients which put 
quality in printers’ rollers also make for short life and permit 
of rather rapid deterioration of the composition. This, of 
course, is due to these ingredients being susceptible to atmos- 
pheric conditions due to their hygroscopic qualities. 

There are several different kinds of printers’ rollers which 
are not so susceptible to atmospheric conditions — rollers 
advertised as nonmeltable, all-season, one set, etc. Some of 
these possess sufficient resiliency and tack to permit of their 
work being done, and they are being successfully used on cer- 
tain classes of printing both for form rollers and distributors. 
On other classes of printing they are used only for distributing 
rollers. Most of the advantages that have accrued as a result 
of the development of these rollers have come to newspaper 
publishers and a few printers doing work similar to newspaper 
printing. 

We must not forget, however, that the rollermaker has been 
called upon to develop these rollers to as high a state of effi- 
ciency as seems possible and, in addition to this, rollers for 
high-speed presses have been more generally demanded. Cer- 
tain it is that the rollermaker has many problems with which 
to contend, and a conscientious effort is being made to meet 
the demands of the industry. In some respects the rollermaker 
is up against about the same proposition as a lumberman would 
be if he were to demand wood which would not absorb mois- 
ture, shrink, warp, or expand. 

Printing Inks. There are those who do not give the ink- 
maker credit for contributing his share toward the advance- 
ment of the printing industry. It is true that some of the inks 
one may buy today may not show much improvement over 
those used years ago; some are hardly usable and, therefore, 
are practically worthless. Generally, though, bad inks are 
obtained when the printer buys something cheap. You can still 
buy cheap inks, but you can not get good inks by paying a 
low price. Low-priced inks are liable to offset, dry slowly, fill 
up forms, and they do not cover well. Good inks go farther, 
cause less waste and trouble, and are therefore the cheapest 
in the long run. We asked Albert Grunder, one of the leading 
ink chemists of the country, to briefly outline some of the 
improvements made in the past twenty-five years in inkmaking. 
He presents the side of the inkmaker very clearly, as follows: 

The progress made in manufacturing printing inks within the 
last twenty-five years parallels and, in many respects, is directly 
responsible for the strides gained in the printing industry. The ink 
has played an integral part in each new improvement in the printing 
press and the printing processes. Speed in production and facility 
in handling the work have been the two main objects toward which 
the industry has striven; and to that end there has been more 
research of a truly scientific nature accomplished in the manufac- 
turing of ink than in any other branch of the printing industry. 
The printing ink manufacturer has brought into line the efforts of 
the dry color manufacturer, the manufacturer of dyes and inter- 
mediates, together with the varnish manufacturer, oil refiner, and 
the seed crusher, to produce colors and vehicles for the manufacture 
of printing inks to suit the ever-changing conditions of the printing 
industry in its evolution. 

The wide range of usefulness which the printing industry has 
enjoyed has been made possible by the careful manufacture of the 
right inks to withstand all manner of abuses, without fading or 
bleeding, offsetting, or sticking. 

A quarter of a century ago there were very few different kinds 
of inks available. These were mainly heavy, gummy, black inks 
which took a long time to dry. As a consequence, these inks had 
to be used on good grades of paper and the job took a long time 
to turn out. At that time the manufacture of inks was clothed in 
the deepest secrecy. At the present time the printer can have almost 
any kind of ink he needs for his particular job, paper, or press. 
He can get almost any color to stand any special requirements; to 
dry in any specified time and to work on any press. The great speed 
obtained in printing the daily newspapers has been made possible 
by combining maximum color strength with just the proper vehicle 
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in a thin, free-flowing ink, to work on high-speed presses and to 
dry instantly by absorption into the stock. Gritless news ink, free 
from foreign matter and hard, gritty carbon, has made it possible 
to run these presses day after day for from three to six months 
without washing up the rollers! 

The beautiful depth characteristic of the rotagravure work 
requires special ink, which dries quickly by evaporation. Waxed 
cartons and bread wrappers require inks which will set quickly, 
without offsetting and will not bleed in hot paraffin wax, while soap 
wrappers and soap powder carton inks must be alkali-proof. Poster 
and label inks must be paste-proof and permanent to light. Butter 
wrapper inks printed on hard parchment paper must withstand 
salt, water, and grease. Offset and lithographic work requires ink 
that will repel water and dilute acid and will not bleed in oil. 

The printing ink manufacturer maintains a physical laboratory 
to test his inks for all manner of needs and a chemical research lab- 
oratory for the constant improvement of his product. He has even 
lately employed expert cost accountants who work directly with 
the technical department in order to give his customers the benefit 
of an accurate knowledge of the cost of his product. 

Finally, the ink manufacturer has established a service depart- 
ment of technical men who are ready at any time to assist the 
printer in any problems relative to his product and to give him any 
information he desires regarding the manufacture or use of his inks. 

Other Factors in Pressroom Advancement. One can not 
very well discuss the progress of the pressroom without some 
reference to certain factors entering into a successful opera- 
tion of printing plants, supplies, and accessories not essentially 
pressroom equipment. Plates, inks, rollers, papers, and the like 
are not made in the pressroom, but they affect pressroom prog- 
ress quite as much as presses do. Without improvement in these 
things we would not have nearly as much progress in presses 
as we have had. 

Plates for commercial printing may be divided into two 
groups: those supplied by the engraver direct to the printer 
and duplicate plates furnished by the electrotyper. We elimi- 
nate stereotype plates, as they do not count in commercial 
printing because stereotype plates are not used sufficiently, 
although a serious and strenuous effort has been made to sub- 
stitute them for electros in magazine printing. 

The engraver is responsible for original halftones and zinc 
etchings and shares responsibility with the electrotyper for 
quality in duplicate plates. If we were to give a photograph 
of a painting to engravers in various parts of the country with 
similar orders, we would receive plates varying in quality; 
but this variation would not be so pronounced as it would 
have been twenty-five years ago because a general improve- 
ment in the photoengraving industry has been made. This is 
partly due to better equipment, better craftsmen, and a 
greater demand on the part of the printer for plates that will 
print. This demand has come as a result of pressroom knowl- 
edge and progress. 

Even with this progress, we still receive photoengravings 
far below the standard if we furnish poor copy or try to buy 
the cheapest plates. There is a great difference in negatives. 
The camera man can do considerable damage or get by, making 
either the right or the wrong move, as simple as it may seem. 
Then again, there is a vast difference in the matter of etching. A 
plate may be etched in such a manner that good proofs can be 
pulled from it, but possibly good electrotypes can not be made 
therefrom. The pressman may be able to make up for some 
of the deficiency by elaborate makeready, but when quality 
is obtained in the negative and proper etching and reétching 
done, it permits the pressman to get better results with less 
effort, less makeready, and with fewer stops. Therefore, the 
matter of pressroom production starts in the composing room, 
office, or engraving room. 

Twenty-five years ago it was customary for the engraver 
to fake proofs submitted to his customers. This custom has 
tenaciously held on, but, as pressmen became acquainted with 
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the various methods used in faking and called this to the 
attention of the management, the demand for more correct 
proving increased. Hence, today if engravings are made for a 
certain job it is customary with the best shops to either fur- 
nish the engraver with sample sheets of paper upon which the 
job is to be printed and have proofs pulled on that paper, or 
specify the particular kind of paper so that the engraver may 
secure it and submit his proofs on the same stock that the 
pressman will be called upon to use. This has eliminated many 
troubles which resulted in a loss of time and quality. There 
are still ways of faking proofs, but the first-class engraver does 
not have to resort to this. 


In four-color process printing progress has been made as 
a result of certain changes in platemaking. For instance, when 
this quarter century began it was customary to make the plates 
in such a manner that a solid black was produced, perhaps 
through the use of all four process colors printing solidly on 
one another. Plates made in this manner added troubles to 
the pressroom, such as offsetting. This one seemingly small 
thing held back production on long runs of colorwork on both 
cylinder and rotary presses. Certain plates are lightened up, 
and instead of the pressman having to place solid films of color 
on top of one another, screens are used which call for less ink 
and give subsequent colors a chance to partly penetrate the 
stock, with the result that setting of the ink is more easily 
accomplished and this, in turn, causes less offset. Also, the 
dangers incident to crystallization are minimized. 

The electrotyper has contributed to the progress of the 
pressroom also. He has as rapidly as possible, no doubt, pre- 
pared himself to meet the demands for more precision. With 
most printers electrotypes years ago were things to be bought 
at the lowest price. It was not so generally known that the 
electrotyper could deposit a thick or a thin film of copper on 
his mold in order to make either a good printing plate or one 
which would not stand up in the pressroom. No definite check 
was made on the unevenness of electros. We expected them to 
be uneven, especially when they were mounted on wood, and 
if more time was necessary to make ready poor electrotypes, 
it was charged to the pressroom, and the pressman was likely 
to be considered a slow worker. Anything furnished him was 
supposed to be rectified through the complicated, mysterious 
process of makeready. If he took extra hours to compensate 
for ridiculous inequalities he was likely to be accused of pro- 
longing the agony of makeready simply for his own sake. 

A few printing establishments were using metal patent bases 
upon which to mount their electrotype plates when this period 
began. Most of these bases were built to fit the bed of the 
press and were to be found in large color establishments print- 
ing calendars, etc. However, the industry as a whole had not 
adopted the idea of sectional blocks of metal base and very 
few strictly commercial houses used any metal base at all. 
The general use of metal base, therefore, can be accredited 
to this period. The first bases were a great improvement on 
wood. This fact, however, does not necessarily say that these 
were anywhere near perfect, because in so far as quality alone 
is concerned, many things would be better than the shrinking, 
warping, swelling wood base. 

The first iron base had a tendency to eventually warp; in 
order to get around this the manufacturers made a sectional 
metal base which is extensively and advantageously used today 
by a majority of firms doing good printing. This base saves 
time in registering, makeready, and has been one of the most 
important factors in the progress of the industry. Perhaps 
more than any other one thing it has impressed upon us the 
value of accuracy. 

Today, and for several years past, there has been an effort 
made to eliminate as much makeready as possible. Makeready 
has been cussed and discussed. It has been called a waste and 
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a hobby of the pressman. A certain amount of makeready is 
unquestionably a waste and is due to errors of other depart- 
ments rather than the pressroom. Only the uninformed, how- 
ever, will look at makeready as a hobby of the pressman. Many 
have tried to get around makeready to their sorrow, because 
they have approached the problem in a foolish manner and 
with a lack of understanding. 

We have been able to eliminate some makeready and still 
get good results, because we have discarded certain systems 
which were in vogue twenty-five years ago. For instance, the 
modern skilled pressman marks out his sheets in such a man- 
ner as to call for less spotting up. He underlays his plates 
more carefully, yet with fewer spots than was customary years 
ago. In some of the large color houses, particularly, it was 
customary to make elaborate underlays, marking out and spot- 
ting up numerous patches with tissue or onion skin in the 
erroneous belief that these minute spots of very thin paper 
would make the plate print better in that they would support 
or raise these solids and give to them more pressure than was 
given to surrounding areas or highlight dots. This practice has 
been changed and, while the modern pressman knows the neces- 
sity of careful underlaying when underlaying is required, he 
nevertheless attempts only to bring his cuts up to the correct 
height to maintain a true plane. He likewise is not so reckless 
with his markout pencil and is taught to make every mark or 
patch count. This has speeded up makeready to a certain 
extent, but naturally the time saved has not been generally 
noticeable. 

Taking everything into consideration, it seems as though 
we will always have makeready as long as we have letterpress 
printing. Certainly there will be makeready as long as there 
is good letterpress printing. The correct way of radically cut- 
ting down makeready time, however, is through precision 
methods. It has been pointed out and proven that most of 
the makeready necessary on letterpresses is due to inaccuracies 
of machines, both in and out of the pressroom. These inaccu- 
racies create errors so large as to be almost unbelievable — 
errors in type, plates, and in printing machines. The industry 
has been shown that a big percentage of makeready due to 
inaccurate plates can be overcome by the use of proper plate- 
making equipment. Errors in printing machines, of course, 
can be corrected up to one one-thousandth of an inch. If we 
start at this point and have good rollers, good inks, and skilled 
workmen, then we can eliminate more than fifty per cent of 
the time now consumed in makeready. 

As long as we must use the product from slug-casting ma- 
chines, type foundry machines, and engravings and wood base 
electrotypes, we can not hope to reach absolute precision. All 
jobs can not be printed from precision electrotypes, but those 
that can certainly should be. There is no reason, though, why 
precision and accuracy should not be sought, even in mixed 
forms that are not electrotyped, because the same principles 
apply in both cases. 

Preliminary Makeready. The first part of makeready really 
begins in the composing room and in the platemaking depart- 
ments. By having the various units assembled in one form 
the proper height, we may reasonably expect to eliminate con- 
siderable makeready as compared to that which is necessary 
today in the average shop. What we may regard now as good 
slugs or good plates are not perfect enough to make possible 
the elimination of a big part of the makeready which the 
average shop is forced to do in order to turn out good print- 
ing. Everything is relative, of course, but in order to approach 
this problem from the right angle we must try to realize what 
absolute precision or perfection is and remember that every 
time we deviate one one-thousandth of an inch from this point 
we are causing just that much more makeready in the press- 
room. It is not uncommon to see linotype slugs of medium 
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measure vary from one one-thousandth to four one-thousandths 
of an inch in height. Perhaps these slugs have a fairly good 
printing surface, but these errors in heights must be made 
up in some manner before good printing can be done. The 
usual thing to do is to patch up the low places so as to bring 
the pressure even, and it takes considerable time to do this 
marking out and patching up when one must compensate for 
several thousandths of an inch. What applies to linotype slugs 
is equally applicable to anything which goes into the form and 
is to print. 

There is an effort being made today to bring about the 
advantages of preliminary makeready as it applies to wood 
base plates. Heretofore, adequate equipment for a preliminary 
department which would function satisfactorily has not been 
available. The idea of preliminary makeready, however, has 
gradually grown on the industry since a few large shops years 
ago installed one or two machines to aid in making cuts type- 
high and in proving them. Improved gages for measuring plates 
have been in use for possibly a dozen years. These are neces- 
sary, as they permit of an accurate measurement of any sec- 
tion of the cut and are, therefore, a big improvement over 
the pocket type-high gages which were previously used and 
which could only measure the outer edges of the plate. 

We have gradually discarded the old method of sandpaper- 
ing the wood base because we have had for fifteen or twenty 
years type-high planers which operate both by hand and by 
power. The first models of these machines were an improve- 
ment over the slow, inaccurate method of sandpapering wood 
base which was too high, but they were not built with the 
same idea of accuracy as we find necessary in the industry 
today. The later models of these machines are, however, built 
with the idea of accuracy in mind and with the thought that 
in the years to come there will be a greater demand for accu- 
racy in everything pertaining to printing. 

A modern preliminary makeready department should be 
equipped with accurate, efficient machines for testing heights 
of cuts, handy cabinets for doing the necessary underlaying 
in order to bring the block up to the proper height, machines 
for accurately planing or leveling blocks of wood upon which 
the cuts are mounted, and precision proof or test presses in 
order to prove that the preliminary makeready work is done 
accurately and for the purpose of pulling impressions for 
mechanical overlays. There should also be in this room a chalk 
or other mechanical overlay outfit so that these overlays can 
be prepared prior to the form being sent to the pressroom. 
If the proper machines are selected and the preliminary make- 
ready department is properly operated, then the department 
should be a great saver in time and money and well worth 
its cost. 

Only a skilled, practical pressman should be in charge of 
this department. In order to be successful it must be properly 
operated by one who knows presswork and pressroom opera- 
tion, for unless the work in this department is done in a 
skilful, intelligent manner the results are bound to be very 
disappointing. 

It is needless to say that the machines for measuring and 
for leveling cuts must be accurate. This, we would naturally 
presume, is taken for granted. Too many of us, however, have 
the wrong idea of pulling proofs and may think that any prov- 
ing press would answer the purpose. The ordinary proving 
press, however, does not fit into the scheme of things when 
accuracy is sought. It should be one made especially for the 
purpose — a machine having rigidity and made as accurately 
as skilled workmen and efficient tools can make it. Such a 
machine is available today. 

Mechanical Overlays. Some forms of mechanical overlays 
were used at the beginning of the last quarter century, but the 
general practice was to use hand-cut overlays. Forms that 
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had halftones were sent to the cylinder pressroom, for instance, 
and after the plates had been underlaid it was customary to 
pull the necessary number of impressions and then proceed in 
the slow, tedious work of cutting overlays in order to support 
the solids and relieve the highlights of halftone cuts. This prac- 
tice is still in vogue to a certain extent, although whenever 
possible the proofs are pulled before the forms go to the 
pressroom and hand-cut overlays are made. 

For many years, however, the mechanical has superseded 
the hand-cut overlay. Various kinds of these have been in use. 
Possibly the first mechanical overlay to be used extensively 
was the metallic overlay manufactured by Gilbert-Harris. 
Through the use of the zinc overlay very definite support 
could be given the solids and near solids while the highlights 
of the halftone illustrations were properly relieved. This over- 
lay was a success and was used until the chalk overlay came 
into vogue and for several years thereafter. It was customary 
to charge a royalty for mechanical overlays, and this really 
made the general use of mechanical overlays almost prohib- 
itive, even though many shops found it advantageous to pay 
ihe cost. 

In 1907 the mechanical chalk relief overlay was introduced 
in America by Watzelhan & Speyer, and it has been quite gen- 
erally used since that time. The chalk overlay entirely super- 
seded the zinc overlay when the royalty was removed and the 
only cost was the buying of supplies. Commercial printers, as 
well as magazine and newspaper plants, welcomed the chalk 
overlay, and time has proven it to be perfectly practical. The 
only set-back this overlay has had came as a result of the 
introduction of such processes as intaglio and offset printing 
and, in large magazine establishments, the McKee process. 
Today the use of chalk overlays is confined principally to 
production of high-grade catalogue and commercial work. It 
is safe to say that illustration printing would not be what it 
is today were it not for mechanical overlays. 

Air Conditioning. It has long been realized that atmos- 
pheric conditions in the pressroom have considerable to do 
with the production of both quantity and quality printing. The 
need of some mechanical means of conditioning the air has 
long been felt, but it has been only in recent years that some 
steps have been taken to bring about this desirable condition 
in printing establishments. Space does not permit a lengthy 
discussion of the advantages of conditioning the air in press- 
rooms. Actual tests have shown a wide variation in the degree 
of moisture in the atmosphere in pressrooms and it is well 
known that these changes affect rollers, paper, and wood espe- 
cially. When paper is subjected to air which has considerable 
moisture in it the paper will expand, and when subjected to 
a relatively dry atmosphere it will shrink. It is very susceptible 
to moisture. This stretching and shrinking of paper has long 
been a detriment to good register. Paper that is too dry will 
crack in folding. As far as the pressroom is concerned, though, 
the main trouble with variation in atmospheric conditions is 
that it is almost impossible to get good register without low- 
ering quality and increasing waste. 

In recent years there have been placed on the market dif- 
ferent styles of humidifiers which may be used to put more 
moisture in the atmosphere and to keep the relative humidity 
at what is regarded as the proper point in order to keep the 
paper from contracting or expanding. Many shops have 
installed these humidifiers and the results obtained seem to 
warrant the installations. 

Of course, the type of humidifiers on the market today 
which is within the reach of all first-class printing establish- 
ments can only add to the moisture content of the air. Heat or 
some other means must be resorted to in order to subtract 
moisture therefrom. To thoroughly condition air, that is, to 
keep it at the right temperature and with the proper humidity 
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for every phase of printing, the air should be thoroughly 
washed, heated, cooled and dried or moistened, as the case 
may require. It is possible to get mechanical means to per- 
form all of these functions, but such systems are very expen- 
sive and are only used in the largest and most prosperous 
printing plants. We may within reason look for the time when 
the industry can afford to thoroughly condition the air so as 
to provide the exact kind needed for printing establishments 
and completely meet the requirements of the work being done. 

Today the average shop can hardly afford to go further 
than the use of humidifiers which, because of their ability to 
supply moisture to the atmosphere, are able to keep a rather 
uniform relative humidity. They serve the purpose for which 
they are intended in a commendable manner. 

Ink Agitation. The idea of providing mechanical means for 
ink agitation prior to or after it has been put in the ink foun- 
tain of a press is a development of the past few years. Many 
pressmen have long realized that the working qualities of most 
inks can be improved by agitation or, in other words, by being 
more thoroughly mixed before being used or while in the 
fountain. It is just as reasonable to agitate ink before using 
as it is to shake bottles containing certain mixtures. You have 
perhaps noticed skilled pressmen scrape the ink down to the 
roller and agitate it with an ink knife every opportunity they 
had when running exceptionally good jobs or when using cer- 
tain inks. These pressmen knew the value of ink agitation long 
before any mechanical means was provided for this purpose. 
You have also noticed that on certain occasions pressmen 
would thoroughly mix the ink before putting it in the foun- 
tain or before starting the run. Pressmen realize that the dis- 
tribution of ink is thus aided, and that if properly agitated an 
ink is more readily distributed on the press. 

Today there are available ink agitators which work right 
in the ink fountain, and these are great aids in eliminating 
some offset, in causing ink to work freer, and in carrying a 
uniform color. The use of these agitators has become some- 
what general. There is one machine on the market which thor- 
oughly mixes or agitates the ink before it is put in the fountain. 
This is a small, handy machine which can be moved from 
press to press if necessary and which does its work efficiently. 
With this machine the pressman can not only properly mix 
any ingredient in the ink he desires, but he can also treat an 
ink which is inclined to work sluggishly and ink that has 
become partly rubberized, or he can improve the distributing 
qualities and lower the viscosity of the ink. Working qualities 
of inks are radically improved under this method; it has been 
demonstrated that certain inks which may offset or work slug- 
gishly on the press can be mechanically agitated with this 
machine, put back in the fountain, and run without offsetting. 

Other Devices and Accessories. Most devices used to alle- 
viate the many troubles encountered by pressmen twenty-five 
years ago were home-made affairs, and usually they were make- 
shifts. Most of these have today been supplanted by well built 
devices, many of which have become standard equipment for 
printing machines. 

The advantages of applying heat to the printed sheet were 
somewhat understood when this period began, and crude, ex- 
pensive gas burners which consumed a lot of gas and gave off 
unhealthful fumes were in use in a few shops. Today we buy 
gas burners that automatically cut off when the press is 
stopped, that consume minimum gas and give off but minimum 
fumes, or else we use the electric sheet heater, which does not 
take anything from the atmosphere and is clean. The reasons 
for using heat on the printed sheet are to aid in the setting of 
the ink and in the elimination of static electricity which has 
worked so much havoc in pressrooms in the past. Static elec- 
tricity, by the way, is easily controlled today, whereas twenty- 
five years ago it was in reality a bugaboo. Aside from sheet 
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heaters we employ neutralizers and humidifiers to fight static 
electricity and, of course, in all well regulated shops the advan- 
tage of proper temperature is recognized. 

Instead of flying the printed stock from the delivery of 
presses, extension deliveries are used. These give the ink a 
better chance to set on the sheet, permit of better color being 
carried, and lessen the hazard of offsetting. The extension 
delivery is an improvement brought about in the past few 
years and has contributed its share toward printing progress. 

Offset Presses. While offset printing had been done on tin 
prior to 1902, the offset press as used today was developed 
entirely in the past quarter century. There is no record of 
any offset printing being done on paper prior to this time. 
Offset printing may truthfully be referred to as a new process 
of printing. It is akin to lithography in that flat-surface or 
planographic plates are generally used, and since the ink rollers 
touch those parts which are not to print just as hard as they 
do the printing surface, one principle of lithography must be 
employed; the plate must be dampened before the rollers 
touch it. Outside of this, however, offset printing has no more 
connection with lithography than it has with letterpress print- 
ing. Even this feature does not necessarily apply in all offset 
printing, as the offset press is not limited to printing from 
flat-surfaced plates. Relief plates may be used on offset presses 
and the planographic principle eliminated entirely. When this 
is done, the press still remains an offset press because this ma- 
chine derives its name entirely from the fact that a rubber 
blanket is used on one of the cylinders to transfer or offset 
the ink from the plate to the paper. It matters not whether 
this plate is planographic or relief, the machine is still an 
offset press and its operation is governed by the fundamental 
principles of printing. 

In comparison to cylinder and rotary presses, the offset 
press had a distinct advantage when it was first put on the 
market. We knew more about press building, and press manu- 
facturers accustomed to building presses took the lead in offset 
press building at the very inception of this machine. One manu- 
facturer had just developed a fast single and two color rotary 
press which, for certain kinds of work, was entirely successful, 
and it was a comparatively small matter to turn this machine 
into an offset press. 

The one major mistake made by the offset press builders 
was to leave off the bearers on the cylinders. These manufac- 
turers recognized that letterpress machines were far superior 
in construction to lithographic presses which had no bearers, 
but they nevertheless held onto the “stone age” idea. They 
deemed bearers unnecessary. This mistake, however, was soon 
discovered and rectified. The fact is that all printing presses 
require, and have always needed, cylinder bearers. Stone 
presses did not have them, as the stones varied so much in 
thickness that bearers were not practical. Newspaper presses 
do not have bearers, except some of our best newspaper 
presses printing comic and magazine sections. This is because 
of decided variations in plates and packing and the demand 
for speed in starting up machines. But any printing press 
needs bearers to make the bed and cylinder or the cylinders 
travel in unison. Some presses will not stay on the bearers at 
all times, but this shows a weakness in construction which 
should not be acceptable to the purchaser. 

Offset presses came out after automatic feeders had been 
developed to a stage where they were assured an important 
place in the industry. Some of the first offset presses were 
hand fed, but the automatic feeder soon was made a vital 
part of the press and was recognized as essential to produc- 
tion on all machines. 

The press builder has met all requirements made upon him 
for efficient offset equipment, and this has contributed largely 
to the continued growth of the process. Extension deliveries, as 
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well as automatic feeders, are standard equipment for offset 
presses, and it is rarely that one sees a modern offset press 
otherwise built. The development of the present-day offset 
press has, of course, been gradual, but, as stated above, this 
machine had certain advantages which have made it only nec- 
essary for the builders to add certain refinements in order to 
keep the machine up to date. 

Perhaps one of the contributing factors to the present 
extensive use of offset printing from a mechanical standpoint 
is the development of machines for accurately making plates. 
Today it is customary to print designs directly onto offset plates 
and thus the tedious, uncertain method of hand transferring 
is quickly being superseded by accurate, efficient machines. This 
system permits of better register as well as better printing. 

The manufacturers of inks have contributed their share 
toward the development of the offset press as ink plays an 
important part. When this machine was first put in use the 
old idea of exceedingly stiff lithographic ink was adhered to. 
Such ink had to be laboriously taken out of the can, mixed 
with much dope, and thoroughly mulled before it reached the 
ink fountain. This consumed time and was unnecessary, as 
was pointed out by the writer at least fifteen years ago, and 
several years before inks as used today were generally adopted. 

Offset printing has made wonderful strides. It will continue 
to occupy an important place in the industry. But even its 
most enthusiastic supporters have begun to realize that the 
progress of this process of printing will be gradual and that it 
will not supplant letterpress printing nor cause a revolution 
in the printing industry. 

Conclusion. The end of the development of better equip- 
ment in the pressroom is not yet here. We will continue to see 
improvement in equipment used in all three processes of print- 
ing. As this improvement takes place in one branch of the in- 
dustry, it may be the means of advancing that particular 
branch a few notches ahead, but sooner or later improvements 
will be made in the other branches which will equalize those 
to a certain extent and cause the “ War of the Processes ” to 
continue. Just now there are being developed at least three or 
four new machines for the letterpress branch. Others are being 
improved and a special effort is being made to bring these 
machines up to a point where the manufacturer will feel jus- 
tified in exhibiting them during the Graphic Arts Exposition. 


During the past quarter century those responsible for the 
conduct of the business end of the printing and publishing 
industry have shown a greater disposition to spend money on 
pressroom equipment in order to increase production and 
quality and, likewise, the manufacturers of machinery and 
devices have certainly been progressive in the matter of meet- 
ing the demands made upon them for faster or better printing 
machines. We also make bold to state that, as a rule, the 
craftsmen in the pressrooms of North America have endeav- 
ored to meet their full responsibility in trying out, in perfect- 
ing, and in operating new machinery and devices and other 
equipment which have added to the progress made by the in- 
dustry during the past twenty-five years. 

It is evident to all who will give thought to the question 
that we must be in a receptive frame of mind toward new 
ideas and to improved equipment if we as craftsmen or as 
employing printers are going to keep up with the progress of 
the industry. Printing is a complicated profession or business, 
and unless we wish to fall behind we must study our profession 
or our business in order to master the new elements which are 
constantly entering the industry. With all these changes taking 
place, with the certainty that better equipment is going to be 
available in the future and greater demands are to be made 
upon those who follow the vocation, it is difficult to see how 
any one can advance without reading trade journals and other- 
wise studying their trade or business. 
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Bindery Progress “Ghrough Better Squipment 


By A. M. HucHmarK 
Formerly Editor of the Bookbinding Department of THE INLAND PRINTER 


ZO0OKBINDING is apparently the same 
today as it was twenty-five years ago, and 
) yet many changes have taken place in the 
industry. To begin, we will start with sheet 
work: folding, gathering, collating, stitch- 
ing, and sewing. Twenty-five years ago 
folding was still done on point-fed ma- 
chines, the speed of which was governed 
by the ability of the girl operator to register the press point 
marks onto the two machine points. Dexter, Chambers, and 
Brown had the quad and right-angle book machines and pile 
feeders. Many improvements have been made in these ma- 
chines, especially in simplifying setting and with more com- 
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binations of folds to the sheet. The greatest improvements, 
or rather inventions in folding machinery, came with the suc- 
cessful marketing of the Cleveland Folder Company’s different 
models. These machines made possible gang work, letter, cir- 
cular, and broadside folding never before thought possible. 

Smashing was one of the most dangerous bindery opera- 
tions. It is now made unnecessary because the sheets are bun- 
dled in boards from the folders, or if stacked without being 
bundled the swell is quickly reduced by the Seybold book 
compressor. This is faster, safer, and more effective for book 
backs than smashing. 

Gathering and collating in quantity production is now a 
machine operation. The Juengst machine can be made to han- 
dle any number of signatures or leaves. The Juengst was also 
the pioneer in horizontal two or three wire catalogue or maga- 
zine stitching in connection with the gathering machine. The 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company also has a continuous 
gatherer. Both of these machines can have covering 
machines of their respective makes attached. 


Book-sewing machines are the same as they were, with a 
few minor exceptions. The mew thing in book sewing relates 
to whip stitching or library resewing. The oversewing machine 
sews better and many times faster than possible by the former 
hand method. From Los Angeles came another new machine, 
the Leonard wire “sewing” machine for school books and 
catalogues. 

Inserting and wire stitching have become machine opera- 
tions. Instead of the costly hand method of inserting, the 
continuous stitcher-feeder will give production with more accu- 
racy. The Christensen, the Dexter, and the Leonard machines 
are all made to do this class of work. The Christensen can also 
be set to do extended cover stitching. 

Cutting and Trimming. Cutting machines are safer, 
stronger, and more accurate than they were. In this field has 
entered a book trimmer built on new principles for a wide 

variety of work. I refer to the Mulroney 
book trimmer. It will do the ordinary 
three-cut trimming or gang work up to 
eight up. It is fast, accurate, and can 
be run by a boy. It takes up small floor 
space and comes equipped with a one- 
horse-power motor. The trend in binding 
has not only been better equipment and 
more speed, but also better and stronger 
commercial bindings. To this end strip- 
ping of end sheets has done more for edition binding than 
any other one thing. This work was made commercially pos- 
sible by the Brackett stripping machine, which will tip and strip 
the first and last signatures and end sheets with gummed 
holland or muslin. This machine will also glue a cloth back on 
side-wired books or sewed paper-cover work. 

Paper-Covered Books. A new and comparatively inexpen- 
sive machine for paper covering, either glued down on the 
back or with scored side hinges glued to the backbone, has been 
brought out by John J. Pleger, Chicago. This machine can also 
be used to cloth-strip and reinforce books and sheets. It has 
the additional advantage of being less cumbersome than any 
other covering machine and is easy to set and run, which 
makes it ideal for both short and long runs; besides, it is a 
stripping as well as a covering machine. 

Gluing-up Books. This operation has always been looked 
upon as a hand operation. As such it was dependent on the 
man’s ability to keep the books squared and his diligence in 
seeing that all sections would carry an equal film of glue so 
that the book would not crack in the backing machine. John J. 
Pleger has now changed it into a machine operation. The books 
are glued evenly, and the glue is rubbed in better. 

In the earlier part of the century the gas and steam glue 
“cooker” prevailed. The glue was cooked and recooked, and 
the result was a lot of bad work. When one knows that glue 
should not be heated over 140 degrees to maintain its efficiency, 
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The first Juengst gatherer was installed in the Frank A. Munsey plant, New York city, in 1900. The first gatherer-stitcher in the Trow book bindery in 1904; and 
the combination gatherer-stitcher-coverer in the plant of Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois, in 1909. 
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one can readily understand what would happen when heat 
enough is turned on to make the water in the tank or kettle 
boil over. The present electric glue pot, wired as a coil and 
enclosed in an air-tight jacket, is the safest for the bench. 
Edition binders use more flexible glue now, which is a hide 
glue, and this aids in better and stronger books. For pamphlets 
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or temporary work bone glue treated so as to eliminate the 
objectionable odor is to be preferred. 

In edition forwarding on a large scale the American Assem- 
bling Machine Company and the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
Company have machines that will super and line. The first 
mentioned machine will also headband. 

The E. C. Fuller Company 
has automatically fed case- 
making machines with auto- 
matic stops to avoid spoilage, 
thus practically doubling the 
output. 

Rotary board cutters are 
equipped with automatic feed, 
which is a built-in feature and 
not a separate device. H. P. 
Stolp-Gore Company, Chi- 
cago, will make the change in 
any rotary cutter. 

On account of the slow 
work of turning in the cor- 
ners, flexible round-cornered covers were costly to produce. A 
machine to turn in two corners in one speedy operation is now 
made and sold by John J. Pleger. 

Embossing and Stamping. In this department of the bind- 
ery great progress has been made in methods, material, appli- 
ances, and machinery. In other words, the old “ stamping 
room ” has disappeared. The old Dutch metal and aluminum 
leaf requiring heavy sizing of the covers before metal could be 
laid have given way to the new sized foils and roll leaf that 
can be used without fear of tarnishing during the ordinary life 
of current work. 

The roll feed attachments, feeding one to three rolls of 
leaf of varying widths and with each roll adjustable to draw 
the exact length needed and no more, eliminating expensive 
laying time and waste, are among the greatest improvements. 
These attachments vary in price and simplicity. The H. Griffin 
& Sons Company attachment has each roll adjusted to draw 
by means of a chain, the end of which is hooked into a hole 
in the end of a curved graduated scale. Nothing could be sim- 
pler. This company also markets an electric heat control, which 
is a separate unit and is well worth the cost of installation 
in plants where there are long runs. As every stamper knows, 
uniformity of heat is necessary for production and clean im- 
pressions. The Peerless and American Roll Gold companies 
manufacture attachments with multiroll feed. All of these can 
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be used on any type of stamping machine, Colt’s or Uni- 
versal job presses. Bench stamping machines, such as the 
Boehner, the Kensol 35, and others of that type are equipped 
with roll leaf feed. Stamping and embossing machines today 
are far ahead of those made twenty-five years ago. The Stand- 
ard Machinery Company’s No. 8, with automatic cover feed 
and delivery, turning out 12,000 covers a day, and the Sheridan 
extension feed presses with their speed and safety devices 
have kept pace with improvements beyond the belief of 
twenty-five years ago. The Sheridan No. 3 press is built to 
take roll feed from side to side as well as from front to back. 

Ruling. In this branch the most notable improvement has 
been in the application of the automatic feeders. These are 
now successfully used on all kinds of stock. The electric driers 
used for multiclamp ruling help to maintain full and even 
speed without fear of smudging. 

Super-finishing. This is a process of decoration that has 
come into being and has developed into a separate industry, 
although connected with many modern binding plants. The 
development of this art made necessary the improvement in 
embossing machines. The large plates used for the numerous 
patterns of deep graining, which is the first step 
in all super-finishing, require more pressure than 
the older stamping and embossing machines 
could deliver. The second step in this process 
is the embossing of the more or less intricate 
designs. This requires special plates differing 
from the ordinary embossing plates in that the 

cutting is deeper and must be 

smooth on the bottom of the 

cutting in order to give a pol- 

ished effect to the raised por- 

tions of the design; remembering that 

the cover is deeply grained before- 

hand, that effect must of course be 

taken out of all parts of the design. 

The counter used for this embossing 

requires more skill in cutting than 

was possessed by the older embossers. 

The air-brush work cutting of masks 

for multicolor washing and polishing 

is the next step in this process. The 

effects obtained are far beyond those of the most advanced 
stamping room. 

In step with this process came the textile leather substi- 
tutes under the trade names of fabrikoid and keratol. These 
materials, with their numerous colors and blends of colors, 
as well as the many grades of thickness and quality, are more 
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desirable than leather, in price as well as in wear and appear- 
ance. The law book bound in sheep or law-lamb or law-skiver 
can not be compared to those of the present day bound in 
keratol or law buckram. This is another change within the last 
quarter century. 

Blank Book Binding. This branch of the trade has changed 
a great deal; the numerous loose-leaf devices now made up 
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for every conceivable purpose have made the blank book 
unnecessary except for permanent records. While the loose-leaf 
system was in existence twenty-five years ago, the binders 
were cumbersome and clumsy. The use of binders was by no 
means widespread. Loose-leaf work today is made up of part 
machine-shop and part specialty bindery work unknown to the 
average bookbinder. This specialty work has resulted in refined 
products both in workmanship of binders and the locking or 
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clamping devices. The better loose-leaf binder is today a mar- 
vel of neatness and strength; this is true whether it is the flexi- 
ble keratol binder or the corduroy and cowhide combination. 

Trade Binderies. They also are a late development. Formerly 
every printing plant of any considerable size had a bindery 
department, which as a rule was a losing adjunct. There would 
not be enough business from a fairly large pressroom to keep 
a small bindery force busy. The average trade bindery grew 
from one or two folding machines, a wire stitcher, and a 
cutting machine; doing the pamphlet work from the small 
print shop was the original business. Some of these trade bind- 
eries reached out for more ambitious work and went into the 
hard binding, job binding, and the loose-leaf field. This of 
course depended somewhat on where they were located. Others 
again, as the business grew, put in more pamphlet-work ma- 
chinery until in this line they soon did more business than 
any ordinary bindery. Many printers disposed of the binding 
department when they found that they could deliver or have 
the trade binder “ pick up” either large or small runs and 
deliver them finished far ahead of what could have been done 
in their own plants. As the average printing job is usually 
“hung up” on the way, using all allotted time and more 
before the job is off the press, the trade binder must give 
service far beyond the capacity of a printing house bindery, 
and on that basis has the trade binder specialized and won out. 

Miscellaneous machines have come into use in recent years 
for better work and more production, such as the Rosback 
round-hole rotary perforator; we all know the perforator with 
one row of round pins punching a line of holes in a few sheets 
at each operation. We also know the rotary slot-hole per- 
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forator and its great output compared with the ordinary 
round-hole machine. When we realize the number of trading 
stamps in use, it is obvious that the old way of perforating 
would not do. The rotary does it. The small Reinhardt ruling 
machine which rules, cuts, perforates, and creases is another 
specialty machine of great value. The new Prakma skiving 
machine can be used to skive any material, such as paper, 
board, leather, textile, or rubber. The Sheridan new improved 
casemaker makes 12,000 cases a day. Other machines are the 
Sheridan belt-conveyor smasher and the Combiner No. 51 
from the New Jersey Machine Corporation. This machine 
mounts pictures, labels, covers linings on loose-leaf binders, 
or does any other work where pasting on to register on flat 
surface is required. Still another machine is the New Jersey 
table gummer, which can be used on job work of pasting, glu- 
ing, or gumming. It is easy to handle. 

The Kwikprint gold-stamping machine with floor base and 
drop table is made to stamp luggage or other articles on all 
materials. Electrically heated, it feeds from roll; the type is 
changed without removing type holder. This machine uses a 
special hard metal type that takes the place of brass type. 

Roll leaf in white, black, yellow, orange, cream, and purple 
can now be had; also two shades of each in the following 
colors: red, blue, green, and brown. These color leaves can be 
used on any materials on which hot die can be used and will 
not break or crack on flexible work. 

From the above summary of the most notable changes and 
improvements applicable to the various branches of book- 
binding it is seen that dangerous appliances have gone to the 
scrapheap, hard and laborious work has been made easy to 
the employee, and many details of the work in general is done 
better than it was at the beginning of the century. 








LISTEN TO THE SWIFTS 
BLOW. 6,800 IS MY 
USUAL GAIT YET IM 
NOT JEALOUS. THEY 
MAY BE SWIFTER 
THAN J, BUT | CAN BEAT 
‘EM ALL WHEN IT COMES 
TO THROWIN' IN TYPE 


ONLY 10,800 
AND NOT ONE 
FAT TAKE — 
NOT SO BAD 


10,200 AND 
WASN'T FEELIN] MOT A PICKUP 


GOOD LAST 
NIGHT-ONLY 
9,600 


——_ " 


John 7. OLE 











“In the Days That Wuz”’=Distributing Was His Specialty 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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“What Roycrofters Have Done for Better Printing 


By EvBertT Hupsarn II 
President of the Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


HEN Tue INLAND PRINTER invited the 
Roycrofters to contribute to this sympo- 

) sium by printer-craftsmen we felt compli- 

| mented and honored indeed. For three 
i decades the institution founded by Elbert 


AY) Hubbard has been closely allied with the 
\ Lip art preservative of all arts and with its 
SLAACZ sister craft — bookbinding. And naturally 


thirty years devotion to printing and the making of beautiful 
books has brought to the Roycrofters some prestige — and, we 
believe, has had somewhat to 
do with the artistic develop- 
ment of the printing business 
in this country. 

This influence has been gen- 
eral rather than specific, diffu- 
sive rather than particular. In 
other words, the Roycrofters 
have not busied themselves pri- 
marily in the creation of a new 
school or cult of typography. 
What they have done, however, 
is to take type, ink, and paper 
and produce printing which by 
universal acclaim is known as 
different. 

Behind all the Roycroft ac- 
tivities is idealism — practical 
idealism. And we will state here as a proposition that no indus- 
try, movement, craft, or business can hope for recognition and 
success unless it has ideals. 

A printer with ideals means the enrichment of the whole 
printing industry. What are ideals? They are soul stuff. They 
are the avant-couriers of the mind that spur us to action, 
inspire us to further conquest and constant striving to make 
our best better. They are the standards we set up, the founda- 
tions upon which we build our businesses, our arts, crafts, and 
sciences; they are the codes of ethics that mirror our characters. 

Our world is pervaded and deeply moved by the power of 
ideals. There is no perfect statesman, artist, or printer. But the 
virtues of many persons in any one of these great pursuits 
become detached, and, like star dust, they form a new and 
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perfect star in the realm of thought. The orator that stands 
before us in our moments of reflection is not Cicero, Webster, 
or Patrick Henry, but always a nameless one with a wisdom, 
a language, and a presence better than were found in these 
actual incarnations. 

Our statesman is not Washington or Lincoln or Wilson, but 
he is some yet mightier being with an infinite power and 
unknown name. His features are not wholly visible. He seems 
not yet fully emerged from the shadows of lonely columns or 
ruined states. Our poet is not Keats, Swinburne, or Browning, 
but some sweeter, more majes- 
tic master of the muse, whose 
form and features elude us. 

Our printer is not Guten- 
berg, Caxton, Franklin, or Jen- 
son, but a nameless, shadowy 
super-craftsman, stimulating us 
to emulation and the attain- 
ment of perfection in our craft. 

Every art and craft stands 
as a monument to a host of 
idealists who, in their own day, 
perhaps, toiled hopelessly and 
amid the sneers of those of 
inferior clay. 

Great elemental forces si- 
lently working out the destiny 
of man seized these idealists, 
touched their eyes with vision, made them rich by revelation. 
The rude implements of their craft are broken and lost; dead 
are the hands that cut the type and set it up and pulled won- 
derful impressions. Some of them we do not even know by 
name — like us they were pilgrims. They had to pass into the 
beyond, but they left behind the art we love. They discovered 
their souls, and it is upon us that their mantles have descended 
and in whose hands the present and future of printing rest. 

Elbert Hubbard was an idealist. And Roycroft is the visual- 
ization and vitalization of his dreams. The credo of the Roy- 
crofters is “ Do your work as well as you can and be kind! ” 
and an ethic with them is “ Not how cheap, but how good! ” 

And other fundamental ideals or standards which we hold 
—and which a true craftsman in the printing art recognizes 
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ind possesses in some bigger 
or lesser degree —are clean 
and clear impressions, the 
elimination of wastefulness in 
(ime, material, and effort, up- 
to-date equipment and meth- 
ods, efficient and capable labor 
executives, and labor organiza- 
tion, recognition of merit, ini- 
tiative, a true sense of values, 
and the absolute necessity for 
coordination and cooperation. 

There is much appealing 
beauty to a page of clearly 
printed, carefully selected, 
perfectly planned, exactly 
spaced type that is felt rather 
than described. And not a mere auxiliary, but a component 
part of this joy of the printing art and heart is the paper and 
ink used. The printer whose ideal it is to get clean and clear 
impressions will avoid cheap stock and inferior ink. 

No less a person than Erasmus says, “To use poor paper 
marks the decline of taste, both in printer and in patron.” And 
Erasmus knew. He was a printer, an author, and the most 
learned man of his time. He was an authority on paper, inks, 
and bookmaking. He it was who fixed the classic page margin 
and his motto was, “ Compete in quality and not in price ”— 
the wisdom of which still applies. 

Printing on cheap paper does not convince. The Roycrofters 
have always preached and practiced that truism. They were 
pioneers in the use of vellum and hand-made paper for books 
in this country. They were among the first —if not the first 
—to attempt illuminating books and brochures by hand. I 
remember in the early days we printed at Roycroft a book 
on skin. 

The first book printed by the Roycrofters was on hand- 
made paper. There were one hundred copies of it. We ran it 
on the old Washington — a page at a time. Some job! And the 
colophon read: “ And here, then, is finished this noble book, 
being a study by Elbert Hubbard and a reprint of the Song 
of Songs which is Solomon’s, taken from the Holy Bible. 
Printed after the manner of the Venetian with no power save 
that of the human muscle by Harry P. Faber, at the Roycroft 
Printing Shop that is in East Aurora, New York. Begun on 
September the Third Day MDCCCXCIV and finished — thank 
God! — on January the Twentieth Day MDCCCXCVI.” 

Some of the earliest attempts at bookmaking were of rude 
and crude character. But what at first looked ridiculous became 
art through constant striving. And today Roycroft printing and 
books are found in the libraries of the bibliophile and in the 
art collections of many institutes of technology and learning. 


(Left) Roycroft Shop; (Right) Looking Across Campus; (Below) Rustic Well, 
Copper Shop, and Bindery 
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“Print on good paper,” 
said Elbert Hubbard; “a book 
printed on poor stock is not 
prized; such a book is like 
a wheezy doctor with pig-tail 
tobacco breath, who needs a 
manicure! ” 

One of the early troubles 
of the Roycrofters was to 
effect a perfect register with 
deckle-edge paper. This, how- 
ever, was overcome by the 
introduction of the back-hand 
feeding —a method we still 
pursue with eminently satis- 
factory results. And with the 
growth of popularity came a 
growth of business, and naturally Roycroft has pressed into its 
service the best equipment. Much of our finest work is done 
on Universal presses. But we have also a battery of Kellys, 
Miehles, Babcocks, and Premiers. 

Men of international reputation have been associated with 
Roycroft from its commencement, and it is due to the ideals 
these men held and the codperation resulting from ideal-imbued 
employees that some measure of success has been ours. 

Ideals are contagious, and the print shop which turns out 
the best work is that which recognizes that every worker it 
employs is an essential unit. 

Every printer has in his soul the image of a perfect print 
shop — perfect in appointment, equipment, and service — 
where waste is reduced to a minimum. He knows the handicap 
of poor equipment, poor presses, antiquated type, and the rest 
of it. And so he scraps them and gets in the line of evolution. 

Another ideal is service. Modern business is human service 
and, as Ejbert Hubbard said, “ If a man preach a better ser- 
mon, print a better book, or build a better mousetrap than his 
neighbor, even though he live in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten path to his door.” Every printer should be a service 
specialist. Just how to render that service is to be determined 
by him. Often it may be an unusual or peculiar service; but it 
is just that special service that builds up business. 

Of the ideals embodied in capable and efficient executives, 
in labor organization, the recognition of merit, the asset of ini- 
tiative, and the necessity for codperation I have not sufficient 
space to deal with here. Sufficient it is to say that we are getting 
together, exchanging opinions, sharing our knowledge, and 
understanding one another better and more than ever before. 

Executives are becoming more resourceful and _ broad- 
minded; employees more interested in their work for the work’s 
sake. The great art and industry of printing is becoming a big- 
ger and greater force in the cosmic scheme. 
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It thrills one to review in his mind the wonderful part print- 
ing has and plays in education, formation of public opinion, 
promotion of liberty, freedom, art, science, trade, commerce, 
and literature. 

Have printers ideals? Yes, indeed they have. The shadowy 
forms of great craftsmen seem to nod a decided positive. And 
today there are thousands of craftsmen-printers who hold up 
the torch flung to them by these great ones. A quality product 
is always every worth-while printer’s ideal. That is the goal to 
which he strives, “Always striving to make my best better ” is 
the printer-craftsman’s slogan. 

Our ideals are like stars — stars that we will not succeed 
in touching with our hands — but which, like the seafaring 
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man, we may use as guides, following them until we reach 
our destiny. 

Now a final word. It is Charles Sanberg’s: “ I love you for 
what you are; but I love you yet more for what you are going 
to be. I love you not so much for your realities as for your 
ideals. I pray for your desires that they may be great, rather 
than for your satisfactions, which may be so hazardously little. 
A satisfied flower is one whose petals are about to fall. The 
most beautiful rose is one hardly more than a bud wherein the 
pangs and ecstasies of desire are working for larger and finer 
growth. Not always shall you be what you are now. You are 
going forward toward something great. I am on my way with 
you and, therefore, I love you.” 


“Ghe (Writing of a Sales Letter 


By Louis W. LaRson 


“3 HAVE just finished reading an exhaustive 

chapter on the writing of sales letters. 

) Half of the pages are devoted to an analy- 

sis of elements or steps and the other half 

to specimen letters that illustrate the 

YY theory. It is as good a presentation of the 

subject as I have ever read, but it has all 

the old insistence on observance of “ the 

steps.” It holds out the promise that if one will carefully mas- 

ter and faithfully apply “the rules ” he will write sales letters 

that “sell.” But I am not so sure of that. As I finished the 

reading of that chapter, the insinuating query popped up in 

my mind, “ How many of those specimen letters were actually 

written by men or women actively conscious of the rules?” 

They seemed to have followed a clearly defined procedure, 
true; but in reality, did they? 

A good sales letter is a creative achievement, not a critical 
one. Analysis is involved, to be sure; but most of that analysis 
has had to do with the subject matter itself. It is the prepara- 
tion that precedes production. The successful writer of sales 
letters is not burdened with rules — when he writes. He is full 
of his subject, convinced of its truth, and he keenly visualizes 
the persons to whom he writes. Beyond that point he could 
scarcely tell you just how he proceeds. Gathering his data is 
a conscious process and can be done according to step-by-step 
methods. That part of the job is a matter of impression. But 
writing is expression, creative; and expression that counts for 
much is hardly amenable to rules. 

The expert writer does not follow steps in the actual busi- 
ness of writing; that is, no conscious steps or hard-and-fast 
formula. It would be nearer the mark to say that rules follow 
the successful writer. His product, subjected to analysis, con- 
forms to a certain pattern. The critic perceives how he 
achieved his successful letter and forthwith announces his rules 
or his formula. 

But the writer goes right on producing successful copy, 
with a fine disdain of rules. If he toys with rules, it is only 
as an afterthought. His production is a matter of verve, 
impulse, imagination. The grist of facts pass through the mill 
and are somehow transmuted into an appeal. There is some- 
thing subtle and elusive about his method. His instinct for 
turning out the right composition is a factor beyond conscious 
manipulation. 

It is this making rules the forethought, the constant con- 
scious guide, that is damning to good copy. A letter written 
by rule-of-thumb is mechanical, stilted, and unimpressive. The 
story of the centipede is a familiar one. When some one 


inquired how he could manage so many legs, he fell to wonder- 
ing about it himself and lost the power to crawl. The centi- 
pede’s locomotion was according to rules, all right, intricate 
rules though they were. But the centipede didn’t learn the 
rules before he learned to walk. 

The creator of anything worth while scarcely knows how 
he turns the trick. Maybe it just “ comes ” to him. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. It is pretty sure to be inferior copy 
that springs from a mind taut with the critical sense. Rules 
encumber and impede. They get in the way. They incapacitate 
for creative work. Writing of the better sort begins where 
analysis leaves off. Even if one does not believe in inspiration, 
one sometimes feels an urge, a desire to produce. The result is 
frequently satisfactory. 

“Lean on your subject ” was the advice a wise teacher 
was wont to give his tyros in composition. His doctrine found 
its way into a brilliant essay with that admonition as its theme. 
The burden of Professor Palmer’s sane advice is to cut your- 
self free from the shackles of conscious performance in doing 
anything so creative as making a speech or writing a piece 
of prose. 

Of course, the skilful letter writer knows he must say some- 
thing at the outset that will attract favorable attention — that 
is, if you ask him. But in actual performance he just starts 
off with a bang, quite instinctively. Then he follows up with 
something calculated to stimulate interest, but he is not 
reminding himself meanwhile that he is now engaged in taking 
the second important “step.” If he thought of that he would 
be pretty likely to slip. 

When he has completed his letter, the critic can subject it 
to his pet pattern and find that it fits. The first paragraph, 
attention; the second and third, interest; the fourth and fifth, 
appeal; and so on to the end. You have seen many letters thus 
segmented and graphed. They break up into several natural 
divisions — to the word! Readers of such letters, by the same 
token, evolve through several clearly defined stages of favor- 
able, and yet more favorable, decision. They are prodded at 
this point, enticed at that, and in the end find themselves in 
the toils of the “ clincher.” 

All of which is too cut and dried. Letters are not written 
that way, neither are prospects sold by a subtle conspiracy of 
“ steps.” 

The nearest you can come to a set formula for letter 
writing is to say that a letter must have a beginning, a middle. 
and an end. And it is scarcely necessary to say that. A letter 
is just a letter, a unity that can hardly be reduced to clearly 
marked components. 
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“Ohe Grafismen’s Gontribution to Better Printing 


By V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER 
President of the Philadelphia Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


HE craftsmen movement has contributed 

in no small degree to the progress of the 
) printing business during the past decade. 

The accomplishment of any objective can 

be better appreciated and more clearly 

understood if we trace the progress made 

toward that objective. In 1909 the first 
“ Club of Printing House Craftsmen was 
organized in New York city, and within a few years clubs 
were organized in Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Connecticut Valley, and Washington. During the 
summer of 1919 the idea developed in the city of Philadelphia 
‘hat if the eight local clubs then in existence were united in a 
national organization and their activities made known to each 
other, each club would then become more valuable to its 
own members, and the influence of the various clubs would 
become national rather than local. 

This idea developed into an act when the eight clubs were 
represented at a meeting held at the new Bingham Hotel in 
Philadelphia on September 13 and 14, 1919, and organized the 
International Association of Printing House Craftsmen with 
Perry R. Long of Philadelphia as its first president. From this 
beginning the international association has grown until there 
are now about fifty local clubs with a combined membership 
of more than 5,000. These 5,000 craftsmen who are daily try- 
ing to carry out the letter and the spirit of their motto, “ Share 
Your Knowledge,” are creating an immeasurable influence for 
better printing. 

The first ideal and the one responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the first craftsmen club was that executives in the 
printing and allied industries could help each other by getting 
together and discussing their problems. This fraternal assis- 
tance proved both valuable and helpful. 

Many an executive who has had a difficult problem con- 
fronting him has taken his troubles to the craftsmen meeting 
and found one or more persons at that meeting who had had 
similar problems and could give him valuable suggestions that 
would aid him in solving them. Or, if there were need 
for immediate assistance, he could telephone another crafts- 
man and invariably receive the help he needed. An example 
of this came to the writer’s attention a short time ago. A super- 
intendent of a medium-sized plant had a job to print for a 
particular customer. His own pressmen made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get the job made ready and running. The 
superintendent called up a brother craftsman who was an 
expert pressman and explained to him his difficulty and solic- 
ited his aid. The brother craftsman came over to the other 
shop, located the difficulty, and assisted in getting the job 
started. From this sharing of knowledge between members of 
the local clubs, the clubs are also sharing their knowledge with 
one another, and knowledge shared is knowledge gained for 
some one. The more knowledge the printing house executives 
are able to gather, the more intelligently they are able to ad- 
dress themselves to their task and produce better printing. 

The craftsmen are not only content in sharing with each 
other the knowledge they have, but they are also ambitious 
to learn from specialists in their individual fields, so that at 
many of the meetings educational talks are given by men quali- 
fied to speak on given subjects. Paper, ink, machinery, and 
printers’ equipment manufacturers have been anxious to co- 
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operate in this program. Many helpful and enlightening talks 
have been given by representatives of paper mills who have 
told “ The Story of Paper” from the gathering of wood pulp 
to the running of the sheets over the cylinders of the presses. 
Many pressmen know more about the reason why one ink 
will work better on a certain grade of stock than on another, 
because they have heard on the floor of the craftsmen meeting 
a representative of some ink concern tell just how the ink is 
made and why, because of the ingredients that are in it, it 
will work better on a certain grade of stock. 

Before the craftsmen movement was organized there was 
not this opportunity for an executive to receive first-hand 
information such as he has received from the educational 
talks at these meetings. The craftsmen of today are better 
craftsmen because they are better informed craftsmen. 

Another contribution which the craftsmen have made 
toward printing progress is the organization and display of 
printing exhibits. The artistic element in printing will con- 
stantly develop as the executive responsible for its execution 
finds pleasure and delight in the successful production of a 
good piece of work. Display of these better pieces of printing 
has been not only a satisfaction to the persons who have pro- 
duced them, but has been an inspiration to many others to 
spur them on to greater efforts. It has also been the means of 
cultivating the desire of the general public for better printing. 
Most of these eshibitions have been held in connection with 
the graphic arts expositions. Many, however, have been held 
by individual clubs in their own cities, and there is a movement 
under way at the present time to have every club in the inter- 
national association conduct a ‘‘ Show of Printing ” in its own 
city once a year. These exhibitions will contain printing speci- 
mens produced by the craftsmen of the various organizations. 

Probably one of the greatest contributions that the crafts- 
men movement has made toward the progress of better print- 
ing has been organizing and conducting the three educational 
graphic arts expositions. The first of these was conducted in 
Chicago in 1921, the second in Boston in 1922, the third in 
Milwaukee in 1924, and the fourth, which promises to be the 
largest held to date, will be held in New York city in Septem- 
ber this year. Gathered at these expositions and displayed for 
inspection of all are the modern improvements in machinery 
and the many additions that have been made to printing equip- 
ment. Machinery manufacturers have been alive to the oppor- 
tunity of not only letting the craftsmen and their friends have 
first-hand knowledge of new machinery, equipment, and acces- 
sories, but to see them in operation. No one, be he craftsman 
or one not connected with the movement, or even one who is 
interested only in the purchasing of printing, could attend one 
of these expositions without being impressed with the progress 
that is being made year by year in the improvement of tools 
and equipment for the production of better printing. They 
have been the inspiration which has helped many a concern to 
scrap its obsolete equipment and replace it with that of the 
more modern types. 

The sharing of knowledge between the individual members 
of the clubs and between one club and another, the educational 
addresses at the various meetings, the graphic arts and the 
printing exhibitions, all have played their part not only in 
strengthening the craftsmen movement, but in promoting the 
progress of printing. The craftsmen ideals have materially 
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aided the individual executive in becoming more broad-minded 
and more resourceful in his work. And when these ideals are 
faithfully practiced his work becomes a hobby as well as his 
means of livelihood. He is constantly endeavoring to do things 
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to improve the industry in which he is engaged, and this 
endeavor practiced by so many craftsmen scattered all over 
the United States and Canada has been a tremendous asset to 
the printing industry, and a great aid to printing progress. 


“ohe Commercial Artist’s art in Printing 


By G. R. WHEELER 
Director of Sales Promotion, Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chicago 


HE word art brings to the minds of most 

people, first, the image of canvas and col- 
a ors, perhaps sculpture or drawings. And to 
5) a few of us, the definitions Mr. Webster 
Ho gives it: Skill, talent, production of the 
Yio», beautiful, etc. No matter what our mental 
conception, few of us realize the influence 
of art upon our daily existence. The Egyp- 
tian art, which dates back as far as 3500 B. C., is probably 
the first original source of importance. Certainly, it is most 
interesting and carries with it more of romance than any of 
the other periods. I do not wish to dwell upon the ancient art, 
for we are concerned with the art of today; but I do wish 
to point out the fact that the progress made since those first 
crude renderings of the painted hieroglyphs has not been of 
mushroom growth; rather, it has been a slow process requiring 
centuries of time for development, each succeeding school 
profiting through knowledge built up by its predecessor. Today 
there are thousands of names famous and familiar to us in 
connection with art. 

Today art calls more and more for talent. Opportunity 
abounds on all sides. Wherever we turn we are confronted with 
the work of the artist. The chair in which you sat comfortably 
at breakfast this morning is the creation of a designer, the 
table, the cup and saucer, the silverware, the napkin and cloth 
—all are products of creative art. 

We may be grossly commercial in our use of art. Granted, 
but the age demands it. All art has been influenced by the 
necessities of the period in which it flourished. Fast-moving 
America presents a different problem to the artist of 1927, 
but the artist of today must thank the early Egyptian for his 
part in the scheme of things. We borrow motifs from these 
ancient sources for our creations of today. 

Modern architecture reflects the character of early times 
— Egyptian, Byzantine, Moorish, Flemish, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and a score of others. Just so with textiles, wall papers, 
furniture, costumes, interior decorations, glassware, jewelry, 
stained glass, tile and terra cotta, wrought iron, and stone. 
The hand and deft touch of the artist are present everywhere. 

Portrait painters and “easel men” find ready market for 
their canvases. Capable illustrators, letter men, designers, dec- 
orators, sculptors, engravers, etchers, and craftsmen in gold 
and silver are highly important cogs in the great wheel of 
commerce. These men need not go begging for work; neither 
must they work for beggarly wages. Art is well paid. It is 
indispensable. The day of the “long-haired, velvet-jacketed 
Bohemian martyr” starving slowly in his garret, sacrificing 
himself to an ideal, has gone by. 

Think for a moment of the countless tons of paper fed 
into thousands of presses annually carrying the message of 
national advertisers to their prospects. Then add to this 
another countless multitude of local advertisers. In the main, 
these messages are illustrated. Millions of commercial draw- 


ings and paintings are required to serve this leviathan of 
advertising. 

Granting that you did not include type as the work of a 
designer, advertising would become a matter of mere words 
on paper. No life, no snap, no punch. Advertising and printing 
would be vapid stuff indeed. 

Can you imagine a world without pictures, without design, 
without line or color? From the printing standpoint, this would 
reduce itself to a mighty drab outlook. It is at once apparent 
how much pictorial advertising means to the printer. 

Many of the old-time printers wandered into the “ printing 
business” for the one reason that they did not happen to 
wander into the grocery, house painting, blacksmithing, or 
some other line of business. Consequently they simply “ grew 
up” with it and confined their efforts mostly to typesetting. 

As the pictorial age began to make itself manifest, the 
printer was called upon to supply ideas and sketches for the 
illustrations. In very few instances was the printer an artist, 
consequently the quality and character of most of the early 
illustrated advertising was not particularly good. The clever 
printer realized that he must join hands with the illustrator 
and designer, using the artist to fit the decorations and pictures 
to the printer’s layout. The desire to improve the quality of 
the artwork built up a competitive interest among the printers 
and they have done much to furnish incentive to the artist. 

Today the competition among the largest advertisers is very 
keen. Each of them is striving to outdo the other in the attrac- 
tion value of its sales messages. Now the artist and designer 
are responsible for the original conception of the layout and 
the printer carries out the plans. Many of the largest publica- 
tions have been forced to “ follow the leader” in the matter 
of color sections. Who would have believed a few years ago 
that color process pages in The Saturday Evening Post would 
become a reality? It would have been like announcing the fact 
that barber poles were to be striped in purple and green. 

New avenues are constantly opening for the artist, printer, 
and advertiser. The public is continuously being educated to 
higher, finer things in advertising. So we have an ever-increas- 
ing demand for more art, and it is not enough that it is just 
“art”; it must be the finest that can be produced. Time was, 
you remember, when the proprietor used to sell tickets, play 
the piano, roll up the curtain, and show the movies himself. 
And it cost a nickel. Now we must have triple ticket windows, 
ushers in uniform, with batons, standing at attention in the 
corridors, orchestras representing sixty or seventy instruments, 
plus the “ World’s Largest Pipe Organ.” All this that we may 
enjoy three hours of solid, variegated talent and pictures. And 
there is no complaint if the tax is a dollar. So you see, it all 
comes back to the same thing. History repeats itself. 

I think it was Robert Ruxton who said, “ When we tell our 
story in pictures we speak a language every one can under- 
stand.” The quotation may not be exact but the truth is unde- 
niable. Don’t you agree? 





Daytimge Becomes NIGHTTIME 


The illustration above shows what can be done by combination photography or by retouching, if you so wish. The photograph was taken by 
daylight in a cornfield near Rockford, Illinois, and shot directly into the sun so that the shadows would extend toward you. The pumpkins in the fore- 
ground as well as the sky were taken from other photographs and combined with the main photograph. Commercial illustrators subdued the sun into 
the moon and painted a few clouds in front of it. Exacting halftones and good printing did the rest. Photography by L. T. Ryder, Barker-Colman 
Company, Rockford. Plates by courtesy of Clark Printing Company, Rockford, who used the illustration as an effective piece of advertising matter. 
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“What “ypothetae Has Done for Better Printing 


By Fred W. Gace 
President, Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, and Vice-President, United Typothetae of America 


Kk derful progress made in the printing indus- 
¥) try during the past thirty or forty years 
can fail to be impressed by the fact that 
printing, for whatever purpose it may be 
J intended, during that period has advanced 
tremendously in quality. Whether it be the 
; bound book, the newspaper, the magazine, 
the catalogue, or any one of the myriads of forms in which 
printed matter is put forth, when compared with similar 
productions of the mid-Victorian era, the product of the 
present-day printer reveals certain definite and encouraging 
characteristics. Noticeably these may be defined as: 

Simplicity, with freedom from over-ornamentation. 

Adaptability, the result of earnest study in planning the 
use of types and papers consistent with their messages. 

Mechanical excellence, another name for “clean typog- 
raphy,” and embodying the use of clear, sharp type, good 
rollers, suitable inks, and high-grade craftsmanship throughout. 

In all fairness we must admit that perfection is still a long 
way ahead of us, and that there are put forth enormous quan- 
tities of printed matter that are fairly revolting to persons of 
taste and judgment. While it may be true that a mistaken idea 
of economy is often responsible for such abominable exhibi- 
tions, it is equally certain that much of what we today classify 
as “ cheap printing ” is just as truly “ good printing,” in that 
it definitely fulfils its mission without offending the canons of 
good taste. 

It is not the intention of the writer, however, to minimize 
the ability of the individual workmen of the period which has 
so well been named “ the rule-twisting era.” They labored ear- 
nestly and lovingly to produce what according to their best 
lights was “ art printing.” That this involved the use of type 
faces absolutely unrelated in design, meaningless over-ornamen- 
tation, and numerous colors of inks which often “ screamed ” 
terrifically at each other, is an indictment of the typographic 
standards of the times rather than of the workmen themselves. 

Indeed it is no secret that in the modern specialized com- 
posing rooms it is almost impossible to find men of the all- 
round ability of the old-time journeymen. Similarly, a press- 
man of today would score a series of failures if expected to 
make his own roller composition, cast his rollers, and mix and 
“doctor ” his inks as did the old-timer. 

That this general advancement in matters typographic has 
been but the natural accompaniment of the unparalleled prog- 
ress and development of our country in all forms of industry 
is doubtless logical. Yet it would seem reasonable that certain 
specific causes must have been influential in bringing about the 
changes we have noted, particularly as much more than mere 
mechanical progress has been made. 

Without doubt the period we are considering has witnessed 
a real advancement in what have been accepted as standards 
of good taste in many ways. 

Witness the changes in the architecture of our homes and 
our public buildings since the “ jig-saw era,” and contrast, for 
instance, the modern Pullman car and its cool, clean, quiet 
color scheme with the barbaric, insanitary, and screamingly 
over-decorated sleeping car of the eighties or nineties! 

That there are glaring exceptions still is too true, as wit- 
ness some of our modern “ movie palaces,” in which there 





seems to have been exhibited a desire to stun the beholder by 
spending a lot of money with very little regard to the accepted 
canons of good taste in interior decorative art. 

By looking back some thirty or forty years we find the aver- 
age employing printer of the day far oftener a good craftsman 
than a good business man. He generally became an employing 
printer because of exceptional ability as a compositor or press- 
man, coupled with the perfectly laudable ambition to become 
more than a wage earner, and to “ be his own boss.” 

Business administration in those days (alas! as too often 
in these days) was something quite unknown in a printing 
office, and although the master printer toiled as industriously 
as he had been admonished to by his patron saint, good Ben 
Franklin, he rarely achieved the degree of competence which 
enabled Franklin to retire from the printing business and pass 
his later years in other pursuits. 

Is it much to be wondered at, therefore, that the exigencies 
of meeting pay rolls and paying the paper maker and the type 
founder and the ink man left little time, opportunity, or desire 
to study the principles of design as applied to typography? 

These very conditions, and the almost total ignorance of 
his cost of production, coupled with equally abysmal ignorance 
of correct business administration, made every printer a dan- 
gerous competitor to every other printer. Contracts were made 
and orders entered which the printer found, even before pro- 
duction was well under way, could result only in loss. 

Under such circumstances cheapening the product in every 
way became the price of continued existence. 

That there were notable exceptions to these conditions, 
such men as De Vinne, McNally, Donnelley, Cushing, and 
Little gave evidence. But even they were keenly aware of the 
situation, recognizing that higher typographic standards could 
be attained only through better business methods. A few paint- 
ers and sculptors might “starve in an attic” rather than 
debase their art, but printers seemed to have a very well 
defined liking for the “ flesh pots.” 

So, in looking through the records of the United Typothetae 
of America, we find that after meeting certain labor problems, 
which were the principal reasons for the organization of the 
master printers, very definite attention was paid to a knowledge 
of costs and to educating the young workmen in the industry. 

The “ Declaration of Policy ” adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the typothetae in Boston in 1908 very clearly 
expresses the growing interest among the printers there assem- 
bled for “a knowledge of costs of operation in every depart- 
ment of the plants of its members,” and also the interest of 
typothetae in the teaching of printing in technical schools. 

This latter declaration led to the support of the printing 
department of the Winona Technical Institute, at Indianapolis, 
which later became the U. T. A. School of Printing, and to 
other activities in the field of technical education. 

A better knowledge of the cost of production, particularly 
as developed and extended by the typothetae, unquestionably 
made it possible for its members to devote more attention to 
better printing, and while this point has never been stressed 
as strongly as some others, it has without doubt been a most 
potent agent for advancement in the industry. 

For, as has already been noted, unintelligent competition 
has been and always will be a foe to good workmanship, and 
the printer whose product is put forth on a price competition 
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basis has neither time nor inclination to advance the quality of 
the printed matter he produces. 

That “a stream can not rise higher than its source” is an 
axiom which very clearly sets forth the most vital reasons 
why typothetae has for years given so generously of money and 
time in the furtherance of educational projects. For many 
years the largest item in the budget has been for education. 

The maintenance of the Indianapolis school, in which due 
credit must also be given to the splendid codperation of the 
manufacturers of printing machinery and equipment, has been 
an important factor in advancing the standards of printing. 

For not only have hundreds of young printers there received 
their first definite inspiration for higher ideals in printing 
craftsmanship, but scores of teachers have gone forth to spread 
the gospel in lesser technical schools throughout the country. 

Finding that there was an urgent need for text books in 
teaching printing and for reference purposes, the typothetae 
has compiled and issued over forty volumes dealing with vari- 
ous practical phases of producing good printing. 

As a logical outgrowth of all these years of earnest work 
by such splendid leaders as Henry P. Porter, Dr. F. W. Hamil- 
ton, and many others who might be named, the Department of 
Printing of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, 
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is immediately to be reorganized and placed on a collegiate 
basis, under the supervision of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, regular degrees to be granted its graduates. The necessary 
endowment has already been promised by typothetae mem- 
bers, and it is expected that high standards throughout will 
mark the courses of study. 

In its own printed matter, and particularly its regular 
Bulletin, typothetae has for years fairly reflected the average 
typographic taste of its members. In more recent years a 
standing committee appointed for the purpose has given notice- 
ably effective thought and attention toward bettering the qual- 
ity of all typothetae publications. While it is too much to say 
that all these are above criticism, yet when compared with 
similar efforts of ten or fifteen years previous, a vast improve- 
ment is noticeable. 

So we may rather briefly sum up typothetae’s accomplish- 
ments in the cause of better printing as, first, teaching printers 
to be better business men; second, advancing technical educa- 
tion through its own schools and others; third, by precept and 
example upholding higher ideals in design and execution; 
fourth, awakening among printers generally a genuine love for 
the beautiful, and an earnest desire to make their own product 
conform to these newer standards. 


“hat Has “Gypothetae Done to levate the Industry? 


By Joun C. Hitt 
Executive Secretary of the Typothetae of Baltimore 


HE INLAND PRINTER’S question, as given in 

the heading, might be answered truthfully 

) in one word, Everything! But that wouldn’t 

make a story. When Andrew McNally 

called to order the first international con- 

vention of the employing printers of 

America on October 18, 1887, in Chicago, 

he inaugurated a movement that has done 

more for the advancement of the industry than every other 

agency combined, for on that day was born the United Typoth- 

etae of America, greatest of all trade organizations, measured 
in terms of lasting accomplishment. 

Here are some of the men who sat in on that first meetinz 
of the United Typothetae of America: Howard Lockwood, 
R. Harmer Smith, William H. Woodward, Sam Slawson, 
Charles M. Skinner, Edwin Freegard, C. H. Blakely, R. R. 
Donnelley, George Poole, Amos Pettibone, Henry O. Shepard, 
Jimmie Regan, W. P. Dunn, W. P. Henneberry, J. H. Bruce, 
Fred L. Smith, N. L. Burdick, H. T. Rockwell, David Rama- 
ley, Louis T. Davidson, Thomas Clemmitt, Jr., Samuel Rees, 
E. R. Andrews, A. O. Russell, and A. H. Pugh. This partial 
list of delegates will give a good idea of the kind of men who 
met in a time of stress for mutual protection. Even after forty 
years, those of us who are at all familiar with the history of 
printing in this country will recognize each name as that of an 
outstanding leader in his particular city. Small wonder then, 
that, with such a background, typothetans are proud of their 
organization and of the splendid work typothetae has done 
for the advancement of the industry. 

The United Typothetae of America as an international 
organization was called into being to meet a specific condition 
of the times, and it is hardly probable that any of the men at 
that organization meeting had any idea of the tremendous 
influence it would exert on the future of the industry. 


Fellowship, the opportunity to meet and know the other 
fellow, to compare notes on mutual problems, and study col- 
lectively their solution, is today the most valuable thing 
typothetae has to offer its membership, and it was toward 
the cultivation of such friendly intercourse that the interna- 
tional organization set its task back in those early days. That it 
was immediately successful may be seen from the following 
extract from President McNally’s opening address at the third 
annual convention: “ Competition, pushed by selfishness and 
poisoned by mistrust, has changed to common sense codpera- 
tion for the general good, thus forming a basis of personal 
friendship. Nor has there resulted any loss of self-respect or 
of individual independence; on the contrary, with the mutual 
respect one for the other which fraternal association has in- 
spired and strengthened, there has come to each one a greater 
measure of respect for himself, not only ennobling our busi- 
ness, but elevating the social status of our craft.” This state- 
ment is just as true today, when organization takes the place 
of go-as-you-please methods, as when written in 1889. 

The United Typothetae of America Code of Ethics, drawn 
by Everett Waddey, of Richmond, adopted in 1891 and as 
reaffirmed at every subsequent convention, is probably the 
finest writing of its kind known to any trade organization 
and has been the model for dozens of others. It has been the 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night to lead us in the 
pathway of right dealing in all our business relations. 

As already stated, a specific object brought about the for- 
mation of the typothetae, but the men who composed it were 
too broad of vision not to see the tremendous possibilities such 
an organization afforded for elevating the standard of the 
craft, and the scope of its activities began to broaden out 
almost immediately. 

One of the first trade abuses tackled was the starting of 
new firms, without capital, by the manufacturers of printing 
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and binding material, and in those days there were twenty-five 
or more type foundries in this country. Another was the prac- 
tice of selling stock to the general public at the same figures 
made to the printer. And still another, the printing of stamped 
envelopes by the government, a policy still being pursued by 
Uncle Sam. Cut-throat competition was taken up, the appren- 
ticeship question, the national copyright law, and many other 
problems which we today have solved, were discussed, and the 
foundation laid whereon has been erected a successful super- 
structure. At the 1891 convention, Theodore L. De Vinne read 
a paper on “ How to Keep Account of Time,” which contained 
many of the elements of the Standard Cost-Finding System as 
we have it today. 

It is not contended here that, since 1887, typothetae orig- 
inated every good thing that the printer of today is heir to, 
but it is maintained that typothetae furnished the inspiration 
and generally supplied the men. Take, for instance, the cost 
system. The printers’ boards of trade, following after Isaac H. 
Blanchard and Cliff Dando, both typothetae men, developed 
the system in the East, and the Chicago Ben Franklin Club 
did a like job for the Middle West, but who composed the 
voards of trade and the Franklinites? Typothetans, almost to 
a man! A committee of board of trade men and of the Ben 
Franklin Club suggested the first international cost congress 
io settle the question of how to distribute the overhead, but 
it was the United Typothetae of America that called the meet- 
ing and that has refined the system through its cost com- 
mission. The same thing may be said, perhaps, of other activi- 
ties, certainly of other printers’ organizations not now con- 
nected with the United Typothetae. They have accomplished 
worth-while things for the industry, but who made up those 
organizations, and whence their pabulum? Almost invariably 
the leaders were members or ex-members of the United 
Typothetae of America and drew inspiration from that great 
international organization. 

Up to 1903, the United Typothetae of America, while 
mindful of its principal objects, the improvement of trade con- 
ditions, and the solution of the problems which confronted it, 
still remained an organization of dignified conservatism, with 
social relaxation and the renewal of friendships as a most im- 
portant asset. This of necessity because of lack of funds to 
carry on aggressive work. The treasurer’s report for 1902 
showed the total income for the year to be only $2,183.90 — 
a sum not much more, perhaps, than would cover the weekly 
salary list of our present headquarters staff. 

Beginning with 1903, however —with Edward Stern as pres- 
ident, William Green, chairman of the executive committee, 
a paid secretary, permanent headquarters, a new constitution, 
and more adequate revenue — things started to happen. From 
that time on typothetae began to find itself, became a more 
active and cohesive body, and started on its career of real 
accomplishment. Down through the years it has been studying 
the needs of the industry and taking steps to supply them. 

The first and most important big job undertaken was the 
development of the Standard Cost-Finding System and an 
aggressive campaign to awaken the printer to a consciousness 
of the need to know rather than guess at the cost of his prod- 
uct. That it was a worth-while work is amply attested by the 
rapid development of the printer as a class from almost the 
lowest rating as a credit risk to a position very near the top, 
from a “ not sufficient funds ” business man to a “ discounter,” 
with high standing in the community. Following after the cost 
system came improved accounting methods, another develop- 
ment of the typothetae’s cost commission. Today there is no 
excuse for any printer not to know the cost of his product, and 
if he is not making money it is because he hasn’t the necessary 
courage to charge a reasonable profit above that cost; and 
typothetae is responsible for that condition. 
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The United Typothetae of America has made a wonderful 
contribution to the industry through its accumulation, classi- 
fication, and dissemination of information on business prob- 
lems, industrial engineering, and counseling, based on both 
research and experience. This was given expression in a very 
tangible way in the standard guide and the production records 
book, the latter, especially, a masterpiece of its kind. In addi- 
tion, the research department through its technical bureau 
gives out reliable information on technical problems, mate- 
rials, machinery, and processes; data on new processes and 
technique; drafting and plant layouts. This is all information 
of intense practical value, on tap for immediate use, whereas 
in the old days every man had to dig it up for himself and 
few of us were good at digging, except for the pay roll (!). 

Typothetae’s educational department has done exceptional 
work, especially in its relation to the training of apprentices; 
in fact, the educational committee was formerly known as 
the apprenticeship committee. The United Typothetae of 
America School of Printing at Indianapolis, organized nearly 
twenty-five years ago, is the oldest institution of its kind in 
the country and has turned out many young graduates who 
are an honor to the industry. In recent years the educational 
department has prepared and issued courses in estimating, 
salesmanship, accounting, cost finding, and advertising, all of 
which have had a powerful influence. 

It is impossible in a short article to cover everything 
typothetae has done and is doing to elevate the industry, and 
this is already stringing out too long; but mention must be 
made of the work of the department of marketing. The printer 
long since had the facilities placed at his disposal for ascer- 
taining the cost of his product, but he has been slow to learn 
the science of selling. The marketing department was designed 
to overcome that difficulty, and it is making good. For over 
two years a marketing section has been printed in the United 
Typothetae of America Bulletin, showing a specific piece of 
printing that has been sold and telling just how it was done. 
This has been a valuable aid to the salesman, and many have 
cashed in on it. Last fall, however, the marketing committee 
put over its big job — the course in selling printing. Over two 
thousand printing salesmen throughout the United States and 
Canada studied this course and are today better salesmen 
because of it. And the work is just starting! What has typoth- 
etae done to elevate the printing industry? Everything! 


“Che Customer Is Always Right -Sometimes 


Sy Exus E. MurpHy 


There is probably no industry outside of the printing busi- 
ness where the opportunity for blunders is so fertile of possi- 
bilities. The writer remembers one unforgettable incident. The 
ticket on a de luxe booklet read “ Save the deckle,” and accord- 
ingly the bindery foreman neatly trimmed off the feather-edge, 
wrapped it, and included it with the delivery. 

Seldom are the customers’ blunders so flagrant, but two 
recent incidents with a printing buyer come to mind that are 
illuminating to say the least. The job was a two-fold business 
card with a border rule around pages 1 and 4. In setting the 
job the compositor used pen-drawn rule which harmonized 
perfectly with the face of type employed. Proof was submitted 
to the customer and returned in the course of a few days 
marked O. K. The work was completed, and upon delivery 
there was a complaint. The job could not be accepted. The 
rules wavered, and the job would have to be done over. What 
the printer’s position was in the matter is not one of conjecture. 

In doing the job over the customer suggested embossing 
a crest on the first page, provided this could be done without 
depressing the stock on the reverse side! 
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“Ghe Influence of the Local “Gypothetae Secretary 


By Epwarp A. Harris 
Manager, The Advocate Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


HE progress of the printing industry has 
been due to something more than mere 
) improvements in machinery, methods, and 
trade expansion. If that were all, the chron- 
icling of such advances would tell the 
story. The most casual observer must rec- 
ognize that back of these surface manifes- 
tations lies the new spirit that has come 
through organized effort. In this organization work the local 
typothetae secretary has played a vital part. From the remarks 
often heard about his job being a “ blind alley job,” “a job 
without a future,” and a job where “ virtue is its own best 
reward,” it would seem that the appraisal of his influence was 
not excessive. We doubtless need a new and finer appreciation 
of the value of that spirit, that morale, which gives meaning 
to the statistics of progress. 

The nature of the secretary’s position is often one which 
renders it difficult to itemize his credit account. In some cases 
he emanates from the parent organization with its well laid 
out program of activities and handbook of standardized pro- 
cedure. The program easily becomes the chief concern. He 
becomes the victim of institutionalism. His individualism is 
lost in the standardizing process. He becomes a mere cog in 
the organization machinery, and the results which might have 
accrued to his personal credit are lost in the report of the mass. 

In other cases the secretary is employed by the local board 
simply to carry out its program and policies. It is desired that 
he be a mere secretary and nothing more. He has little oppor- 
tunity to shape the policies of his organization. He is there 
“not to reason why ”; he is there merely “to do and die.” 
The reports that reach the industry are the reports of the 
activities of the board rather than those of the secretary. Again 
he is listed as an unknown soldier. 

In many cases, however, the secretary is employed because 
he is more than a secretary — because of his special fitness to 
initiate measures and assume leadership among the members 
of his board as well as among the membership and the asso- 
ciated public. His value and success are measured by his ability 
to get and hold such leadership. He is made responsible for 
his organization. He directs its activities with the approval of 
the board. The craft hears about him. It at least knows he is 
doing something. 

This latter type is not always welcome, but is the type that 
comes to mind when we talk about the influence of the local 
secretary. 

It is not fair to presume, however, that only such “ wel- 
comed leaders ” are the ones who have influenced the progress 
of the industry. Every secretary who has “ carried the message 
to Garcia” or who, like John the Baptist, lost his personality 
crying in the wilderness for more uniform methods among 
printers, is worthy of most honorable mention as one without 
whom the reputation of the international could not have been 
made; and every Admirable Crichton who was all things to 
the men of his board can not be overlooked when the final 
account is made up. The industry honors them as we all honor 
the many aviators who have flown, but only when they had 
certain scientific equipment, set up in a certain scientific way 
and then used only on certain scheduled, conventional occa- 
sions. They themselves do not take exception when we cele- 
brate the arrival of the hero of the hour, who with fine disregard 
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of standardized aeronautics did the thing to be done without 
violating any fundamental principle of the art. 

John Keats, when asked to furnish an epitaph for his tomb- 
stone, requested that his friends put thereon, “ Here lies one 
whose name is writ in water.” He was one of our finest poets, 
yet he proved himself to be a most practical man. He con- 
ceived his influence to be on the limpid, liquid, moving life of 
man — not upon the hard material things of earth. Such is the 
influence of the local secretary. He may not invent the record- 
breaking press, but he awakens the inner heart of the industry. 
He finds the man behind the craftsman, awakens him, beckons 
him, guides him, helps him, and in the end saves him in his 
business. If the industry has progressed it is because this has 
been going on behind the activities called for on the organiza- 
tion program. The secretary in his best estate is a printer- 
maker and a printer-mender. 

It is openly admitted that typothetae locals without secre- 
taries have not proven successful. The personal dynamic is 
necessary. Organizations will not run themselves. Rules and 
regulations fail. The local needs a man. The better the man, 
the better the local. The local secretary has helped men to 
discover themselves and in so doing has revealed the need they 
have for better methods and means. This new demand accounts 
for the supply which has spelled progress. 

The further influence of the secretary has been in the crea- 
tion of a community of interest among printers. There may 
be those who attribute this to a common social evolution, but 
the secretary’s influence can not be overlooked in the accelera- 
tion of that movement. 

Competitors need outside stimulus. Only the mellowing 
influence of a friend who has won a man’s confidence can ripen 
the latent spirit of compassion and codperation in the hard- 
headed business man. The disinterested, impartial activity of 
the local secretary has done more to heal the sores, draw and 
cement printers together than any one factor. When you hear 
of good will, fellowship, brotherly love, neighborliness, and 
the exchange of intelligence among printers, without which 
progress is a misnomer, you may know that some good secre- 
tary has been on the job. 

This has inevitably brought about a demand for new meth- 
ods and means to meet local problems and situations. The 
experiments of secretaries, like the flying of Darius Green, 
have brought great things in their train. In the majority of 
cases our national — yes, international — activities grew out 
of some local secretary’s endeavor to serve his members. When 
facing the great parent organization he has been like a pro- 
jection lens casting up the local needs and remedies on the 
national field, and when facing his local he has been as a sun- 
glass converging all the rays of the industry’s organization on 
his local situation. 

Typothetae has been pictured to us as a lighthouse that 
guided ships into the harbor of Success and kept them off the 
rocks of Failure. Some of you missed something in that pic- 
turization. It was the familiar sight of the seaside, the boat, or 
the little house of the keeper of the light, without which the 
glass and masonry would avail but little. Again it has been 
pictured as a little red schoolhouse but without the sign of a 
teacher — the one indispensable requirement of a school. A 
log with Mark Hopkins is far more to be desired than any 
school ever built without one within to guide the mind. Thus 
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do we overlook those upon whom the responsibility rests most 
heavily, who affect the industry’s progress most vitally — the 
secretary, whose whole business is to change the minds of the 
men who make the industry. 

The distinctive service of the local secretary is to make 
his printers want the good things he has to give them. The 
progress of the industry is measured by its advance in the 
things the secretaries are seeking to make operative. Such ser- 
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vice can not be paid for in dollars and cents. The debt of the 
industry to the secretary is one of appreciation and response. 
Not until some super “ C. P. A.” figures out what the number 
of cost systems, accounting systems, credit and collection 
bureaus, instruction classes would be, and what the revenue of 
the international typothetae would be, without the local secre- 
tary, will the more sordid side of his influence be valuated. 
The rest is written in the Book of Life. 






“Che Laper Merchant’s Share 


By Pau BuTLER 





HILE a quarter century does not seem a 
long period to those who have spent that 
i) amount of time in any manufacturing or 
merchandising business, it is sufficient to 
bring out many changes, and the progres- 
sive printer, merchant, or manufacturer 
must always be on the alert to adapt him- 
self to such changes, provided they are 
sound and logical. In order that the reader of this article may 
get the proper perspective I want to make clear at the start 
the standpoint from which it is being written. In almost every 
industry we find several classes of operators. There are those 
whom you might term opportunists. They look for the imme- 
diate returns to themselves, regardless of the future, and when 
the dollars cease to come easily try something else. There are 
others who drift with the tide without giving serious considera- 
tion to the effect actions taken might have on the future of 
their industry. There are also those who have cast their lot 
with an industry and consequently they are studying changing 
conditions from the standpoint of the future welfare of the in- 
dustry and trying to chart their course along constructive lines. 
It is from the standpoint of the latter class of paper merchants 
that this article is being written. 

In a short article of this kind it would be impossible to 
touch on all the contributions that the paper merchant has 
made toward printing progress and, therefore, I am going to 
touch on what I consider the most important. 

Paper, being essential in the production of printing, must 
be made to meet a varying number of printing processes, as 
well as a large number of uses after being printed. There have 
been many improvements in printing presses during the past 
quarter century which have given better press production as 
well as permitting a printer to get more beautiful results. The 
ink manufacturer has been constantly striving to improve his 
inks in order that the printer could produce more harmonious 
effects. The automatic feed and rapid multiple folding ma- 
chines have also come into general use. Practically all of these 
improvements have necessitated improvements in paper quali- 
ties, not only from the standpoint of helping to guard against 
trouble, but also to permit the printer to obtain more artistic 
results. 

The progressive paper merchant, being in intimate and 
constant touch with his printer-customers on the one hand and 
being familiar with manufacturing processes through his study 
of that phase of the problem on the other, has been able to 
develop or aid greatly in the development of grades of paper 
that would permit his printer-customer to produce a better 
product with a minimum amount of trouble. He has also con- 
stantly striven to obtain papers for which the market is suffi- 
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ciently large to permit the manufacturer to make sure of suffi- 
cient tonnage at one time to produce the grade economically. 

Through codperation with printers and printers’ organiza- 
tions the paper merchant has contributed largely to the raising 
of the standard of printing through encouraging the use of 
better printing as well as increasing the amount of printing 
used by the advertiser. This fact is not only demonstrated by 
the literature and advertising pieces which the merchant has 
issued, demonstrating the papers he carries, but also by sug- 
gestions made through dummy service and the value of the 
increased use of certain forms of advertising. 

The last but by no means the least important contribution 
that the paper merchant has made to printing progress which 
I am going to touch upon in this article is that of the general 
service he renders the printer from his warehouse. 

While at the first blush it might seem that this point could 
be covered in a few brief words, there is much more to the 
proposition than is generally supposed. 

In order to properly serve the printer in any locality a 
merchant must have an intelligent understanding of the 
requirements of the market or markets in which he is operat- 
ing. He must arrange to have a sufficient variety and quantity 
of merchandise to meet the demand. At the same time he must 
not increase his overhead by carrying items and quantities 
that will prevent his getting a fair turnover on his merchan- 
dise or carry so little in stock that he can not order from the 
manufacturer in volume sufficient for economical manufac- 
ture, as that would necessitate an increase in prices which 
would have a tendency to curtail either the amount of printing 
done or the quality of it. 

The progressive paper merchant has been and is watching 
this feature constantly and in this connection performs a ser- 
vice that no other factor in the industry can. Through these 
stocks the printer can get quick service on the items carried 
which not only means prompt delivery on his printed job but 
in many instances the obtaining of certain rush jobs that 
would never be printed if they could not be executed quickly. 

The last twenty-five years have shown remarkable im- 
provements by all branches of the printing and paper industry 
and I hope that through constant cooperation between printer, 
merchant, and manufacturer the next quarter century will 
eclipse the last. I know that I can assure the industry of the 
paper merchant doing his part to accomplish this end. 


He’s truly valiant who can wisely suffer the worst that man 
can breathe, and make his wrongs his outsides; to wear them 
like his raiment, carelessly; and ne’er prefer his injuries to 
his heart, to bring it into danger — Shakespeare. 
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“What Single Factor Contributed Most to Printing 
Progress in the Last Quarter Gentury? 


HEN we decided to publish an equipment 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER in com- 
) memoration of the forthcoming Fourth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition our 
40 first and foremost concern was a novel fea- 

D) ture which, being replete with educational 
ideas, also in years to come could be looked 
back to as an expression of the time. Thus 
it at once became fixed in our minds that if we could get an 
expression of opinion from the leaders of the industry as to 
what has been the greatest factor in our progress in the last 
quarter century we would at the same time have something 
novel, interesting, and of more than contemporary value. We 
are all anxious to know what our leaders think about this and 
that; their opinions are both satisfying and pleasing, especially 
if their ideas coincide with ours. The symposium below and the 
ideas therein expressed are more representative of the printing 
industry than anything hitherto produced; it should therefore 
prove of great value to our readers. 


By E. F. E1Lert 
President, The United Typothetae of America 


Four MEN — a banker, a manufacturer, the head of a large 
mercantile establishment, and a business man engaged in sev- 
eral enterprises — sat at luncheon in a New York club some 
months ago discussing business conditions. One of them pro- 
pounded the question, “‘ What has been the outstanding devel- 
opment in modern business in America during recent years? ” 

The banker gave it as his opinion that the distinction could 
easily be given to the federal reserve system which, by provid- 
ing an easy flow of money from one financial district to another, 
has practically abolished one of the worst of former business 
ills — money panics. 

The manufacturer agreed that the banker’s statement was 
to some extent true, but that since it related to only one phase 
of business, he could not accept it as being the most important 
development. He thought the palm should be awarded to the 
movement that began with the Taylor system of management, 
by which so much was done to eliminate false motion, improve 
efficiency, and promote production, thereby reducing the cost 
of manufacturing and incidentally of living. 

The third man disagreed with both the views, saying that 
in his opinion the most important development in business in 
recent years has been along the lines of scientific salesmanship, 
in which he included distribution of product, better marketing 
conditions, and advertising, making the point that through 
scientific salesmanship people have been educated to better 
living conditions, a greater degree of participation in the good 
things of life, and they therefore are leading longer and happier 
lives. 

The fourth man disagreed with all the others. He said: 
“ These things are important, but they are not to my mind 
all-important. The greatest thing that has happened to modern 
business is the discovery of the ability of business men to 
cooperate with one another along organization lines. The foun- 
ders of the republic put emphasis upon the doctrine when they 
adopted the slogan, E Pluribus Unum, but it has taken two 
centuries for business to apply the doctrine to itself. We have 
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scriptural authority for the statement that ‘It is not good for 
man to live alone.’ Business enterprises in specialized indus- 
tries have discovered that it is not good for them to live each 
for itself, and that when they unite the strength of the com- 
bination is much greater than the sum of all when operating 
separately.” 

Lack of space prevents my giving a history of the applica- 
tion of this principle to the printing industry. The great move- 
ments relating to cost finding, education, marketing, etc., that 
have meant so much for the good of the printing business in 
America, have all found their initiative in the United Typoth- 
etae of America, and it has been through that organization 
that they have been applied to the improvement of conditions 
in the industry. 

Organization is likewise receiving the attention of bankers 
and banking interests, which is indicated by a statement of a 
very prominent bank official, who is quoted as saying: ‘“‘ The 
time is not far off when membership in a trade association will 
be a factor in the banker’s judgment of a business man’s credit 
rating. Trade association membership is a measure of character 
because it shows the member’s ability to get along well with 
others. It is also a measure of the intelligence of the member’s 
business methods. Such membership indicates that he is trying 
to eliminate competitive waste and to use codperation as an 
economical promotion weapon.” 

It is just forty years ago that the United Typothetae of 
America was formed. Its record is one of pronounced achieve- 
ment. It has led the way in the matter of improving busi- 
ness conditions, a statement the truth of which is attested by 
the fact that its methods have been studied by other industries, 
and its remedies for business ills adopted by them. 


CYFy 
By JouNn J. DEvINY 


President, The International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen 


TWO SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS have improved the status 
of the printing industry during the past quarter century. One 
of these constructive elements occupied the field of business 
administration, while the other exerted its energies in the 
sphere of practical printing. 

Since its early beginnings in America the printing business 
had been considered a precarious activity in which to invest 
one’s money and talents. It had an uncomplimentary reputa- 
tion for poor business practice, and because of the large num- 
ber of failures among men of apparent ability the printing 
business became known as a poor credit risk and ranked as 
such near the bottom of the list of commercial enterprises. 
Thanks to the master printers of America, an accurate con- 
ception of administrative requirements was transformed into 
a practical program of improved business methods, and these 
last twenty-five years have witnessed a remarkable change 
for the better in the field of management. Credit for improve- 
ment is largely due the United Typothetae of America, which, 
through its systems of research, estimating, cost finding, mar- 
keting, etc., has implanted in the print shop an efficient system 
of business procedure which was the forerunner of a new era 
of prosperity. Now, printing is a leader in the marts of trade! 
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During the same period improved equipment has kept pace 
with better business procedure. The long step has been taken 
from the use of hand methods to the use of automatic machin- 
ery, with increased production and without sacrifice of qual- 
ity. Especial mention of machinery which meets this descrip- 
tion should include improved typecasting and typesetting ma- 
chines, mechanical feeders for platen presses, automatic 
presses Of the small cylinder type, large cylinder and rotary 
presses, more efficient mechanical methods in photoengraving 
ind electrotyping, machinery for stitching and binding books, 
etc. The development and introduction of modern machinery 
have enabled printing to become the special servant of busi- 
ness, and it was only through the use of machinery of this 
iype that printing could meet present-day requirements of the 
business world. In accepting this challenge and opportunity, 
printing has attained the dignity of a major industry. 


CRY 


By Epwarp T. MILLER 
Secretary, United Typothetae of America 


‘THE GREATEST INFLUENCE for progress in the printing industry 
during the last twenty-five years has been codperation. Not 
until competitors began to realize that success lies in the direc- 
tion of codperation rather than in cut-throat competition, not 
until employers and employees recognized that more is gained 
for each other through codperation than in industrial strife, 
did the industry begin to make progress toward that real indus- 
trial success measured by material profits and service to the 
public. 

Coéperation is making possible a better understanding of 
all the problems of management, whether financial, production, 
or marketing. It is making possible a better understanding of 
costs, of the essentials of credit, and of the importance of con- 
serving capital. It is gradually eliminating the great wastes in 
production. It is showing us how we may sell a greater volume 
of better and more effective printing. It is providing for the 
future a better trained personnel both in office and in shop. 

Through codperation, the allied industries are working out 
the problems of their inter-relationships; through codperation, 
the printing industry and government are the better serving 
each other. 

Whether the problem is one of the individual, the plant, 
the printing community, the inter-allied relationship, the rela- 
tionship with the buyer of printing, or the relationship with 
government, only real and permanent results may be attained 
and retained through codperation—the most vital force in 
our present and future economic structure. 


ALYY 


By Cuartes A. STINSON 
President, The American Photo-Engravers Association 


COLOR PROCESS PRINTING is one of the most notable, if not the 
foremost development, in the progress of printing during the 
past quarter century. Even twenty-five vears ago process color 
engraving was far superior to any other method of making 
reproductions of paintings, etc. But as a commercial proposi- 
tion it was limited by the method used. At that time it was 
thought impossible to reproduce colors by anything but day- 
light. Often, after making one or two negatives from color 
copies, weather conditions would change, the sun would disap- 
pear behind clouds, and the work that was done would go for 
naught. It was necessary to wait until the light was right 
before the work could again be started. 

It is obvious that under these conditions process color 
engraving was decidedly uncertain, especially as to the time 
of delivery; and process color printing could only develop as 
far and as fast as its engravings were able to take it. 
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Photoengravers realized that only with the proper artificial 
light could uniform working conditions be attained. About 
twenty years ago, one of their number consulted with Norman 
Macbeth, the lighting expert, as to the possibility of producing 
a steady burning, powerful white light, believing that it would 
help solve the problem of photographing from color originals. 
Mr. Macbeth took kindly to the thought, began experiment- 
ing, and with the codperation of this photoengraving plant 
two years later produced such a light. With these lamps it 
was possible to make the halftone negatives direct, which not 
only saved time but helped in better color separation, permit- 
ting photographing day after day — in fact, twenty-four hours 
a day if necessary. 

Of course, these photegraphic lamps have steadily under- 
gone improvements; but from that time process color engrav- 
ing, which means color printing, made tremendous strides. 
With the immensely increased possibilities of color printing 
came a great, new growth in its uses. The advertising craft 
seized on it and aided in its further development. The magazine 
publishing business expanded tremendously as the attractive- 
ness and business bringing possibilities of pictures in colors 
developed. The years between that early lighting development 
and the present day may well be called the age of color. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that the engraving and printing 
industries are largely responsible for the widespread use of 
color in all industries, and the intense appreciation of color 
which is characteristic of our present-day civilization. 


COYFy 
By WIitu1aM J. ONINK, Jr. 


President, International Association of Electrotypers 


It Is a generally recognized fact that twenty-five years ago 
the equipment of the printing trades was relatively slow, inac- 
curate, and unreliable in comparison with the type of equip- 
ment that is necessary today. Keen competition, exacting 
service, quality requirements, and cost of production have all 
been important factors in the development that has taken 
place. It would be easy to say that this noteworthy progress 
is due to this machine or that machine, depending upon our 
experiences in some small phase of this monster industry. 

However, when we search deeper for the cause of this 
advance in mechanical devices we realize that back of it all 
a certain change of attitude is actually the underlying reason 
for the betterment in equipment. I refer to the general change 
of attitude among both employers and employees which has 
resulted in discarding the old ‘“‘ guess and mystery ” methods 
and substituting science and knowledge in their places. 

Twenty-five years ago the printer, engraver, or electrotyper 
were usually good mechanics whose total fund of information 
was obtained from the experience which was handed down to 
them by the few men with whom they came in contact within 
the foyr walls of one plant. Today they are real business men, 
thoroughly versed in management methods, business principles, 
able to discuss intelligently the scientific facts on which their 
methods and processes are based, and capable of analyzing the 
results of their cost-finding statistics on the various classifica- 
tions of work which flow through their plants. 

It is this awakening of both the employer and the employee 
to the value of science and knowledge that, in my opinion, 
should be recorded as the most important event in the last 
twenty-five years. Without this change in attitude, resulting 
from studies in research, cost-finding, salesmanship, marketing, 
etc., it would be impossible to have achieved the development 
in the industry that is credited to equipment. When men’s 
minds are thus aroused by forward steps in the direction of 
science and knowledge, a force is created which compels and 
demands better equipment in order to produce the effects that 
are indicated as being possible in the light of a clearer vision. 
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By E. W. PALMER 
President, Employing Bookbinders of America 


DurIncG the past twenty-five years the printing industry has 
viewed a greater number of improvements in method, equip- 
ment, and technique than has occurred in any period in the 
history of the graphic arts. Improvements in equipment, the 
invention of new equipment, and advance in the technique of 
using available equipment have been well nigh continual. Mak- 
ers of machinery, paper mills, inkmakers, engravers, and electro- 
typers have all exerted apparently continuous effort to improve 
their products, devise new uses for them, and expand the scope 
of their facilities. 

The printer himself has been more keenly alive to the activ- 
ity in his craft; his ideas have been stimulated, his endeavors 
encouraged, fostered, and expanded by the introduction of 
trade organizations, many of them of international connection. 
The development of better folding machines and general bind- 
ery equipment has contributed its part. 

Summarized, the greatest influence in the graphic arts 
industry in the past quarter century has been the ideal of ser- 
vice. This ideal (or, if you wish to term it by a more practical 
name — effort) has permeated the entire industry, stimulating 
all to higher ethical standards in business, more codperative and 
intelligent use of every available facility, smoothed out prob- 
lems until they became opportunities for demonstrating ability, 
and finally created not controversy, bickering, and backbiting, 
but an emulation that has brought out the best in every man. 

It has not been invention, improved mechanical skill, great 
coordination of industry, nor the leadership of one or a group 
of superhuman individuals: It has been the gradual working 
out of every problem and opportunity not for profit alone 
but with the advancement of the industry as the shining goal 
toward which each year more and more of those men whose 
hearts and souls have been in their work have contributed. 


COYFy 


By GeorcE L. BERRY 
President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America 


IN CONSIDERING the future of the printing industry it is well 
that we give some concern to the incidents attendant to its 
developments of the past. If this course is pursued there can 
be no argument against the conclusion that great progress has 
taken place. Indeed it is doubtful if there is an industry in 
America that has made greater and more noteworthy advance- 
ment than has the printing and newspaper business. My ref- 
grence in this respect is intended to apply to the mechanical 
expansions and new processes discovered affecting the quantity 
4nd quality of printing. 

2. 

~_ The facts, as they appear to me at least, clearly dem- 
opstrate that in the last quarter century increased produc- 
ity — which means for increased profits, prosperity, and 
progress — has originated in the printing department, the 
pressroom. The increased volume of printing as well as the 
increased quality of printing, due to the ingenuity of the man- 
ufacturers of printing presses and accessories, are responsible 
for the overwhelming majority of increased profits that have 
come into the life of the commercial printing business as well 
as the newspaper business of America. To say that sixty-five 
per cent of the increased income in the industry is the result 
of fast-speed machines, labor-saving devices, and accessories 
for economy in the production of printing is a conservative 
declaration which can easily be substantiated by an accurate 
application of the microscope. It is not my intention to say 
that the industry has profited in proportion to this stupendous 
and exceedingly interesting change in the business, because 
that is not the case; but the reason the industry has not prof- 
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ited in proportion to the developments is chargeable to the 
fact that most of the advantages accruing have been dissipated 
by a general disregard of competitive ethics. 

If the facts show this unusual and extraordinary develop- 
ment in the pressroom for the period of twenty-five years past, 
it is reasonable to assume that a similar outlook presents itself 
for the future. It is the belief of the writer that increased 
profits and increased progress are largely if not entirely depen- 
dent upon future developments in the printing department of 
our business, the pressroom. Better presses, faster presses, and 
more economical accessories to printing presses that will make 
possible increased volume and quality is the natural and ines- 
capable objective based upon the past record and appears to 
be the inevitable and inescapable course that now presents 
itself to us. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America is so thoroughly convinced of the soundness 
of the principle set out herein that it has given much of its 
time and expended much of its money in the establishment 
and maintenance of bureaus and activities of efficiency that 
seek the elimination of waste in all of its characteristics and 
to apply the principle of efficiency and economy in operation. 
This purpose is best testified to in that the organization is 
now operating an effective and responsive engineering depart- 
ment, the largest technical trade school in printing in the 
world, and a series of branch schools, a patent department to 
arouse and crystallize the ingenuity of men engaged in the 
operation of presses, the serving of thousands of apprentices 
through correspondence courses and direct instruction, and 
the doing of many other things — coérdinating them all with a 
view of contributing in the fullest measure to the further 
advancement of the printing and newspaper business of Amer- 
ica in order that it might not only retain its identity as one 
of the great industries of our land, but that it might in fur- 
ther consequence respond in a more generous fashion to the 
aspirations of the manufacturers of materials essential to 
printing, to the employers who have invested their money 
and give their managerial talents, to the employees who are 
producing printing, and to the public that is consuming it. 

We believe, in addition to all of this, that there is ample 
ground for the codrdination of all elements and units in the 
business so that a joint prosecution of policies for better- 
ment might become a reality. There is an inescapable com- 
munity of interest as between all who are dependent upon the 
business. These interests ought to be harnessed into one 
friendly and codperative alliance from which there will come 
additional benefits and a greater measure of happiness in the 
work in which they are engaged and upon which they are 
dependent for their economic existence. 


\ Zao] 


By Haywoop H. Hunt 


President, Pacific Coast Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen’s Clubs 


As I LOOK BACK over the past quarter century (and I have been 
in the printing business almost all this time), I feel that the 
greatest influence for progress during that period has been not 
the improvement in machinery but in an improved personnel 
in our plants. It seems to me that our hopes and ambitions lie 
in the studious young men and women in our midst who are 
now delving into the lore of past centuries. Our librarians 
inform us that there has never been as great a demand for 
books on printing and histories of printing as exists today. 
Of course this improvement in taste is not confined to the 
printing industry but goes straight through society at large. 
This in itself is an auspicious omen, since it assures a dis- 
criminating buying public. The large and increasing number 
of young men who are now carving their names in the halls 
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typographic and acquiring pressroom fame is particularly 
encouraging, and this should please those manufacturers and 
inventors who are giving us new machinery as fast as we can 
adapt ourselves to it. 

The most promising feature I notice in our business today 
is the return of the age-old pride in honest craftsmanship — 
real personal interest in the work at hand. Just as long 
as that love of craft flourishes, we need not fear for the future 
of our business nor for the nation’s welfare, and every indica- 
tion points to a continued awakening in all branches of crafts- 
manship. A splendid evidence of this spirit is offered each year 
in the traveling exhibits of book and commercial printing spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Graphic Arts and in some 
of the private exhibits frequently being held all over the coun- 
try. In a word, man is now master of the machine. 


FY 


By J. Horace McFarLanp 
President, Third District Typothetae 


TiurE PAST QUARTER CENTURY has seen the printing trade turn 
into dignity and respectability in comparison with other less 
important trades in the United States. It was just about a 
quarter of a century ago when in the city of New York I was 
told that “The printers and engravers are the door-mats of 
the publishers,” and I knew it was true. The door-mat job has 
been abandoned, and most worth-while printers can look a 
publisher or any other man in the face as an honest and 
upstanding business man should. 

The reason for this change is found in four words: United 
Typothetae of America. Printers have taught each other about 
costs and estimating, and they have taught their customers to 
pay a decent price for decent work. 

Collateral to this great achievement is the present move- 
ment for educating printers to be better printers, for teaching 
salesmanship which sets up the proper aspect about printing 
in that printers do not sell printing, but what printing gets. 
With this better reward, this dignity, this self-respect, the 
printing art is coming out into the open as one of the greatest 
of the arts from the esthetic standpoint, as it is indubitably 
the greatest of all arts from the standpoint of human progress. 


CORY 


By Norman T. A. MuNDER 
De Luxe Printer of Baltimore 


To ME it would be an impossible task to name the greatest 
influence in printing for this first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but it is quite possible to tell of one of the greatest 
influences, which is intensely interesting to a lover of good 
printing: type, its legibility, beauty, and arrangement. 

During this first quarter of the twentieth century there has 
been greater activity, there have been greater and more numer- 
ous inventions, especially in the printing business, possibly than 
in preceding centuries, all of them tending toward the comfort 
of man and civilization. Yet, about the middle of that period 
we were called upon to witness the greatest and the most brutal 
war in all history. This proves conclusively that our so-called 
civilization, grand as it is, does not cure the world’s greatest 
ills. A printer in the middle of the fifteenth century was wise 
enough to print a book, which, if its precepts were followed, 
would cure the world’s greatest ills — the Gutenberg Bible. For 
many reasons it is the greatest of all books. This enterprise, 
most stupendous, was promoted by a printer in ordinary 
circumstances. 

While printing is styled “ The Art Preservative of All Art,” 
it is first of all a record of thought, a message, and through it 
thoughts are transmitted not only to our contemporaries every- 
where, but to posterity as well. 
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Since Gutenberg’s day craftsmen in all generations have 
striven to make printing a thing of beauty, their principal 
means of expression being legible and beautiful types, with 
appropriate decorative material. 








PRINTING 


I Xme all human knowledge dwells; 
Che oracle of oracles; 

“Past, present, future, I reveal, 

Or in oblivious silence seal. 

What I preserve can perish never 
“What I forego is lost forever. 

I speak all languages; by me 

Che deaf may hear, the blind may see, 
he dumb converse, the dead of old 
Communion with the living hold. 
cAll lands are one beneath my rule; 
cAll nations learners in my school. 
Men of all ages, everywhere, 
“Become contemporaries there. 


James Montcomery [1771-1854] 




















The greatest influences for good come from the best deeds, 
tending to uplift and bless the human race; such an influence 
comes from the art of printing. 

Printing is a means of transcribing or writing and is the last 
word in that art. From the beginning of history there was some 
means of recording and transmitting thought. Humanity has 
ever striven toward this end, step by step, generation by gen- 
eration, from the days of hieroglyphics, and even before that 
time. Today there is a little Bible published in England, so 
small that the vest pocket will hold three copies. A good eye 
can read every word. This same vest pocket would hardly hold 
a simple message in hieroglyphics, which were generally im- 
pressed upon tiles of clay and very bulky. A clay tile would 
hold the equivalent of about fifty words, while these three 
Bibles contain over two million words. This tells the marvelous 
improvement in transmitting thought by means of the alphabet 
and printing over former methods. 

Here is what happened in Cleopatra’s day. The cut below 
shows her name in hieroglyphics, with key to translation. Com- 
pare her way of signing her name with your own. 


(os) AKERS) 


The name, ——_ (Kleopatra) is spelled with pictures of a knee “ K,” 

lion “ L,” a reed ‘ E,” a knotted cord ‘‘O,” a shutter ‘“‘ P,” an eagle “ "A, 3 

a hand “ T, st = mouth “ R,” an eagle “ A,”’ and two determinatives: the semi- 

circle *“ ‘divine, ” the egg feminine gender. The enclosing form is the survival of 
an ancient javelin and shield and is used only around names of royalty. 








The reader will no doubt be interested to learn that word 
came from Jerusalem, May 27, 1927, to the Harvard Univer- 
sity from Professor Lake of the discovery of a fragment of 
Sinai inscription. The university authorities declare that the 
inscriptions might throw an entirely new light on Moses and 
biblical history, and might furnish a key to the baffling char- 
acters of the strange half-Egyptian, half-Semitic language 
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which flourished nearly 3,000 years ago. The message contin- 
ues, “ The missing link between the language of pictures — 
hieroglyphics — and the language of letters—the alphabet 
— may lie in an interpretation of the so-called ‘ Moses inscrip- 
tions,’ as the Sinai inscriptions on stone slabs are known. 

From Phoenician days the studious and progressive have 
striven to make the alphabet more legible. This chart graphically 
tells the story. 








Genealogy of Our Letters from. the Phoenician Alphabet 1300 B.C. 


3 WM sox Aleph 
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7_T scamel Gimel 
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BA swinkw He 





“ 4 shook Vau 
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The Phoenician characters were crudely made; the Greeks being more sensitive, 
refined them; the Roman introduced curved forms; the Middle Ages eliminated 
many of the strokes; the Gothic period, to economize parchment, made the 
letters angular, and the Renaissance, for ease in writing them, tilted the letters. 
From Pre-Alphabet Days by Otto F. Ege. Copyright, 1923, by 
Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Baltimore. 


These students have kept before them in their strivings 
legibility and beauty. Man, ever inspired by his Creator, pro- 
gresses and strives to perfect. Gutenberg, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when Columbus was a boy, no doubt dream- 
ing of exploration, brought about the greatest step toward 
civilization. The world would indeed be in ignorance, and more, 
in darkness, without the enlightening influences through print- 
ing, inaugurated by this glorious craftsman. He did not invent 
movable types by any means, for a Korean in the twelfth cen- 
tury made use of them. (They can be seen in New York city 
at the Museum of Natural History.) But Gutenberg did no 
doubt construct the first machine to use types in a practical 
way. As a consequence, he ranks as one of the world’s twelve 
greatest heroes. 

Since Gutenberg’s day almost every generation has pro- 
duced a class of men ever striving to develop the alphabet, 
making it more legible, more beautiful, and more practical. In 
1902, in which this present quarter century had its start, there 
happened to be a bookkeeper, Frederic W. Goudy, who is devot- 
ing his life to carrying on this wonderful influence and for a 
full quarter century has developed fifty-seven beautiful alpha- 
bets in type design. His first one, in use today like all of the 
rest of them, was received with acclaim by the most intelligent 
craftsmen the world affords. 

An artist usually is not the highest paid, but he is a vital 
part in all industries. Before any manufacturing is done, the 
designer is consulted who patterns that which is to be made. 
Few printers are designers. Many a printer would be far more 
successful if he looked to such men for codperation and inspira- 
tion. Printing of itself is a mechanical effort. A designer brings 
into it refinement and beauty by means of designing the type 
and directing its arrangement and decoration. Mr. Goudy has 
accomplished these three things for the printer, so essential 
and vital to good printing. Through the type foundries, includ- 
ing his own at Marlborough, New York, he has put out a great 
variety of types and ornaments. Progress demands change — 
a constant change — of style in all lines of work. Mr. Goudy 
has furnished it in type and its arrangement and ornamentation. 

The first ones to recognize the talent of Frederic W. Goudy 
were the gentlemen of the American Type Founders Company. 
This same organization is today honoring Mr. Goudy with a 
special book of his types — rather an extensive and interest- 
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ing book. This book will prove a treasure to those interested in 
the finest type faces. 

The perfecting of type legible as well as beautiful is a rare 
achievement. It means much more than we might dream of, for 
many reasons. There can be no good printing without these 
things. When the printers do not have good printing to offer, 
they can only sell in competition, which is cutting each other’s 
throats; losing money rather than making it. In printing and 
advertising today a good deal depends upon beauty. The proper 
types skilfully used mean beauty and attractiveness. Some 
might question the necessity for such a variety of designs, 
for, as stated, Mr. Goudy has offered fifty-seven; but there 
must be variety, there must be new types and better ones, in 
printing as in all phases of life. The eye tires of repetition — 
what a thrill in getting in a new font of type and ornaments! 

Frederic W. Goudy has offered the printing fraternity one 
of its greatest influences in types of legibility, beauty, and 
great variety, together with ornaments. He ranks with men of 
the past and has offered variety almost equal to all combined. 

I met Mr. Goudy in 1907, and from that day he has been 
a constant source of inspiration to me; I believe thousands of 
other craftsmen everywhere have had the same experience, 
though perhaps not through personal contact. As an author of 
many articles, and through his publications and lectures, he 
has exerted an influence hard to match by any man in any 
generation. I consider his work during the last quarter century 
one of the greatest influences in the printing industry. 


OYFy 


By Epwarp B. PassANo 
President, The Waverly Press, Incorporated, Baltimore 


IN VIEWING, in retrospect, the picture of the progress made by 
the printing industry during the past twenty-five years, there 
passes before the mind’s eye such a panorama of new and 
improved machinery, new materials and processes, new busi- 
ness methods and ethics, each an important contribution in 
itself, all combined having effected such a revolution that it 
becomes a most difficult task to determine which has been the 
greatest contributing influence for progress. 

The ingenuity of invention, the resources of chemical and 
physical research, have progressed so rapidly that the science 
of management has been taxed to the limit to keep pace with 
the opportunities offered. 

There have been many factors, all of importance, and while 
due credit should be accorded to each for the part it has con- 
tributed to the progress made, the most outstanding single con- 
tribution without doubt is the linotype. This one factor alone 
made possible the enormous growth of the industry, which, in 
turn, has contributed so largely to the general growth of busi- 
ness, industry, education, and culture. 

The misleading and inaccurate claims made, however, by 
overzealous salesmen as to the savings to be obtained by the 
use of the linotype, statements which at first were accepted 
generally by the industry, as no method was then in vogue for 
determining accurate costs, contributed more than any other 
factor to the demoralized and unprofitable state of business 
which existed in the early part of the twentieth century. Con- 
ditions, generally speaking, were calamitous. It was only after 
the standard cost accounting movement, inaugurated by the 
United Typothetae of America, was well under way and 
accepted by the industry, and not until then, that the symptoms 
of revival appeared. 

While full credit should be accorded the geniuses of inven- 
tion and research, and the basic value of each contribution is 
acknowledged, it is my opinion that the greatest benefit to the 
printing industry during the past quarter century, greatest 
because it has made it possible to derive full value from al! 
other contributions, is the Standard Cost Accounting System. 
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By E. P. (“ Dap”) MIcKEL 


Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Master Printers Federation 


As I SEE IT the greatest thing that has happened in the indus- 
try during the past twenty-five years has been organization. 
Through organization has come the great improvement in 
everything pertaining to the industry, because it aroused print- 
ers from the rut in which they were traveling. Through organ- 
ization has come education, and through education has come 
codperation, thus advancing the interests of the printing and 
the publishing industries. And its effect, while not a revolution, 
has been a steady reformation of all things pertaining to the 
industry. It has not been confined alone to the employing 
printers, but has had the cordial, hearty and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the manufacturers of paper, ink, machinery, and all 
supplies used in printing factories. It has increased the use of 
printing, and it has, and is, largely responsible for the better 
grade of printing produced as a general proposition today. 


CRY 


By Frep W. RITtzMANN 
Typothetae District Committeeman, Chicago 


WE WHO ARE PRONE to accept as matter of course the won- 
derful improvements in industry appearing almost daily are 
at a loss to answer as we pause to name the one greatest thing 
achieved during the last quarter century in printerdom. Like 
so many fairy tales have the wonders of mechanical and 
artistic improvement passed before our eyes and like a dream 
have they been subconsciously woven into the background of 
our craftsmanship. We become so familiar with them that we 
are in danger of contempt for their greatness. 

But in looking backward this thing shouts to the mind of 
one whose life has been linked constantly with the work of 
the art preservative: How the chains of its drudgery have 
been broken and its galley-slaves set free! 

Who can forget the hopeless, endless, dreary, unthinking, 
unchallenging, discouraging, and health-destroying servitude 
which was required of men a quarter century ago to make 
possible the printed page? 

After Inspiration had been made captive; after Crafts- 
manship had fixed about her the loveliness of type and orna- 
ment from which to peer out eternally to a reading world; 
after chemist and papermaker had provided the materials 
beautiful with which and upon which to make permanent the 
beauty of the conception; and after skilled craftsmen had set 
and adjusted to extreme nicety the great machines upon which 
all depended, then came the task of the galley-slaves of 
printerdom — the luckless ones who either by mental and 
manual ineptitude or by the processes of the millstones of 
chance were doomed to stand hour after hour and day after 
day and week in and out until time whitened the temples and 
dimmed the eyes and made unsteady the hands which pushed 
the endless succession of sheets of paper into the waiting jaws 
of the machine. Poets have written songs about the toilers of 
the world in almost every realm; they have wept and won- 
dered at the patience of the “man with the hoe”; of the 
“sewer of the shirt”; of the “drawers of water and hewers 
of wood”; and their rhapsodies have been given to the world 
at the hands of an unsung and unremembered clod who fed 
sheets of paper to a printing machine. 

And so it is the conviction of one contributing to this sym- 
posium that whatever its name or nature, however complete 
or circumscribed its range of accomplishment, at whatever 
cost in money, the greatest improvement in the last quarter 
century has been the machine which mechanically feeds. sheets 
into our great and small printing machines, setting free the 
galley-slaves of the craft so that they may, if they will, “ build 
more stately mansions for their souls.” 
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By FLETCHER Forp 
Typothetae Executive Committeeman, Los Angeles 


Look1nc back upon my experience during the past twenty-five 
years I have seen the typesetting machines perfected and come 
into general use, the self-feeding cylinder and job press firmly 
established, and many other labor-saving and speed-producing 
devices come into common use. I am omitting reference to the 
offset and rotagravure processes as not being strictly printing 
but more closely allied to the lithographing and engraving 
branches of the graphic arts. 

Notwithstanding the great advance in manufacturing proc- 
esses and in spite of it we still see the result of ignorant com- 
petition, reinforced by fear on the part of those not so ignorant, 
of not having enough business to keep the new high-speed 
machinery running full time. It is not difficult to visualize the 
final result of this speeding up and standardizing process caused 
by the advent of all this new automatic machinery. We can 
observe the emulation by the small, would-be-larger printers 
of the Henry Ford system, thinking of adapting to the print- 
ing industry the methods successfully used in producing a 
standardized product like the automobile. 

Were it not for the good influence of the typothetae organ- 
izations, master printers’ associations, and Ben Franklin clubs 
throughout the country, supported by the more successful firms 
engaged in the industry, devoted to the dissemination of knowl- 
edge of costs, better selling, and marketing, the industry would 
have been deluged by the flood of production from these 
improved manufacturing processes. 

Therefore I would say without detracting from the credit 
due the inventors of new and improvers of old printing proc- 
esses and machinery that the organization movement mothered 
by the United Typothetae of America and her program of cost 
finding, accounting, marketing, education, and selling has had 
the greatest influence on the progress of the printing industry 
in the last quarter of a century. 


COYRY 


By “ BILFar ” 
(Enuf Said) 


For ONE who has been actively connected with the printing 
industry since starting as the office devil at the age of eleven 
in May, 1883, and beginning business on his own account in 
November, 1888, when just seventeen years old, it surely gives 
one the necessary experience to have some kind of an idea as 
to what “ has been the greatest influence in the progress of the 
industry in this quarter century.” 

To my mind the standard cost-finding system has done 
more for the elevation and progress of printing than any other 
one thing; it has brought prosperity and self-respect to the 
printer, making of him a merchant and business man. 

We have had many improvements and new inventions in 
presses and composing machines and much has been done along 
educational lines for the advancement of the art of printing, 
keeping it in the forefront with all the industries, but the knowl- 
edge of costs has brought the printing office proprietor out of 
the rut and elevated him among his fellow citizens, making it 
possible for him to get away from the all-day grind at the case, 
stone, or press or even at the desk and have enough income 
from his business to devote some of his time to his family, his 
own elevation, and for civic and welfare work. 

It is to be regretted that there still are so many printers 
who do not believe this and have not installed the cost system 
which is trying to batter down their front door. 

Benjamin Franklin, who retired wealthy at forty-two years 
of age from the profits of his printing office, said, ‘“‘ Experience 
teaches a dear school, but fools will learn in no other, and some 
in scarcely that.” He knew the weaknesses of his brethren. 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS 
The Dean of the Printing Industry in the United States 


It IS PERFECTLY SAFE to say that the growing cordial rela- 
tions and better understanding between employers and between 
employers and employees have obtained results which make 
the remarkable rise in the printing and allied industries. 

In the first place, instead of the haphazard way of doing 
business of twenty-five years ago, there is now in use a very 
complete, concise, and beneficial cost system, and while this 
has not found its way into every unit, it has done so suffi- 
ciently to bring even the most impecunious and skeptical firm 
or individual to a realization that all printing must receive 
an adequate reward for the labor expended upon it. Those who 
look upon the cost system as an expense instead of an invest- 
ment are failing to reap the benefits accruing from this most 
valuable asset. The system has been interlocked into the book- 
keeping system of perhaps fifty per cent of the employers who 
are using this important adjunct. 

The industry has mechanically advanced by leaps and 
bounds and has become truly an art as compared with what it 
was twenty-five years ago. So many improvements in machin- 
ery and all mechanical contrivances have been made that it is 
possible to mention but a few; for instance, the introduction of 
the linotype, monotype, intertype, and Ludlow composing ma- 
chines has done away with at least sixty per cent of hand 
typesetting. 

In presses where we had the old drum cylinder we now 
have most beautiful and exquisitely built presses, the most 
popular of which in the cylinder class is the Miehle, with nearly 
20,000 in use in the United States. Recently the company has 
injected the Miehle Vertical, a very efficient unit, in a class 
which is growing every day. The Kelly press has sprung into 
popularity in a very short period. Many others are seeking 
to make a place on the market and are wonderfully efficient 
and speedy. Binding machinery, photoengraving, pulp paper, 
electrotyping, rotagravure, and all kinds of processes have 
come into play, and every one has caused the increased growth 
of the industry until it certainly shows up as the first in every 
way in progress, nearly all the great improvements in other 
directions having been brought about by the printed word. 

It would hardly be fair to close this article without a word 
about the great educational systems inaugurated for the benefit 
of the apprentice, which augurs well for the continued im- 
provement of the printing and allied industries and will keep 
this great aggregation of craftsmen in front of the steadily 
advancing procession for many decades to come. 


CRY 


By JoHN CLyDE OswaLp 


Managing Director, New York Employing Printers’ 
Association 


THE GREATEST INFLUENCE in the progress of the printing indus- 
try during the last quarter century is that which has to do 
with education as applied particularly and directly to printing. 
It is only twenty years since the head of an educational insti- 
tution appeared before one of the conventions of the United 
Typothetae of America and asked it to take official recogni- 
tion of and lend financial aid to a technical school which he 
was conducting. The amount asked was $3,000, and when the 
sum was named the delegates to the convention looked at 
one another in wonder that so large a sum should be asked 
for, and with skepticism as to whether it could be raised. Yet 
most of those same delegates lived to see the day when the 
United Typothetae was spending $125,000 annually for edu- 
cation alone. That sum, large as it is, is only a small part of 
the total devoted to printing education throughout the United 
States, there being more than 2,000 schools conducted inde- 
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pendent of the United Typothetae in which printing is taught. 
They lived to see the organization present to a great national 
institution of learning, Carnegie Institute of Technology, an 
endowment fund of $225,000 with which to conduct technical 
education in printing as only such a great institution can con- 
duct it. They have lived to see, also, an educational program 
of evening courses of instruction conducted at various local 
branches of the United Typothetae of America, and the pub- 
lication of a series of text books covering every essential 
departmental activity in printing. 

Contrast this condition with that prevailing a quarter of 
a century ago, when there were no schools, no courses of study, 
and no text books. In addition, with the passing of recent years 
there has been much education of employing printers them- 
selves. It is the rule that the printing employer is a graduate 
workman, who learns the principles of business administration 
only through costly experience. There have been exceptions, 
of course. These exceptions, the leaders of the business, have 
unselfishly devoted themselves to the task of teaching those 
who were slower to learn about cost-finding, better selling 
methods, etc. Through the international association such effort 
has proceeded along organized and systematic lines, with great 
resultant good to the industry. 


CYY 


By Epwarp L. STONE 
The Printer of Roanoke, Virginia 
THE DEMAND for good printing, for greater publicity, the effort 
of the printing industry to meet this demand, the development 
of craftsmanship, the ambition of the individual, the discovery 
of new processes and reproduction methods, and proper appre- 
ciation for masterly effort are some of the things which have 
caused an aroused interest in all the graphic arts. 

The immense advancement in general education, the pres- 
entation of knowledge and information connected with the 
liberal arts; the increasing interest in the history of printing, 
engraving, and bookmaking; the increased facilities for pub- 
lishing; the ideas and opinions of the greatest thinkers of all 
ages, including our own, have all contributed greatly to the 
progress of the printing industry in this quarter century and 
will continue to do so. 

We recall the decadence of printing after the first fifty 
years following Gutenberg’s masterly effort, when all printing 
was probably designed to duplicate the old manuscripts, and 
the evolution of the idea as interpreted by some of the print- 
ers of the late fifteenth century on to the time of Pigouchet, 
Kerver, Badius Ascensius, Geofroy Tory, Garamond, and the 
Estiennes, the Elzevirs, and the further decadence, particu- 
larly of the English printers, through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, until the time of Bodoni, the great Italian 
printer, Bulmer of the Shakespeare Head Press, Whittingham, 
Baskerville, and on down to the renaissance period of William 
Morris, from which probably dates the great revival and inter- 
est in good printing. 

In our own country, the masterful initiative of our own 
dean of American printing, Theodore L. De Vinne, Updike of 
the Merrymount Press, Bruce Rogers of many presses, Goudy, 
Bartlett, Munder, Marchbanks, Grabhorn, Collier, Rudge, 
Orcutt of the University Press, and many other printers who 
have been in the forefront; the great publishing houses, such 
as Scribner’s, the Curtis Publishing Company, the Rumford 
Press, THE INLAND PRINTER, The American Printer, Printing 
Art, and others; the great work of the United Typothetae of 
America, the American Institute of Graphic Arts, the Grolier 
Club, the Carnegie Institute, Yale Press, Princeton Press, Har- 
vard University Press, and the approximately two thousand 
schools of printing throughout our country, all have contributed 
a not too harmoniously blended influence. 
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By JoHN HENRY NasH 
Printer 


Wuat, in my opinion, has been the greatest influence in the 
progress of the printing industry in the last quarter century? 
Without hesitation I answer, William Morris. Take William 
Morris and his Kelmscott Press out of the history of printing 
and the story of the last quarter century would be different 
indeed. 

William Morris has been properly glorified for his Golden, 
his Troy, and his Chaucer types. He has been acclaimed for 
the loving intelligence of the influence he exerted to take print- 
ing back to the matchless craftsmanship of the artists who 
sprang up full-armed to protect it in its cradle. But there is 
one special aspect of Morris’ achievement upon which little 
emphasis has been placed. 

With a sublime masterfulness William Morris ignored a 
great body of rules that had been built up by little printers 
before him. Briefly and simply, he took the “can’t” out of 
printing. 

There is an anecdote of a financier who consulted his attor- 
ney about a prospective deal. ‘ You can’t do this,” the lawyer 
advised him, and yet again and again as the consultation pro- 
ceeded, “You can’t do this—you can’t do that.” “ Very 
well,” retorted the financier when his patience was exhausted, 
“but I am paying you to tell me what I can do.” 

Morris took it for granted — and rightly — that he could 
do anything that made typography beautiful. The endless 
“can’ts”’ of the printers who were his contemporaries —a 
huge collection of “‘ verbotens ” — worried him not at all. How 
he shocked them when he turned over two letters of a word! 
Had he done no more than that he would be entitled to the 
designation of the great Emancipator of Printing. He did a 
great deal more. He threw all the “can’ts” overboard, and 
printing today is free. 

When the writer started working at the case in 1887, the 
“can’ts ” were all in effect. There were a few things a printer 
might do, and an appalling list of things he dared not attempt. 
Between 1890 and 1896, William Morris changed all that. His 
example was followed slowly at first, but by the outset of the 
present quarter century Morris had triumphed and today the 
“can’ts ” survive, where they survive at all, as pale shadows 
of a senseless and useless tyranny. 
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By Wi.11aM JoHN EyNnon 
Former President of the United Typothctae of America 


RoBert G. INGERSOLL, the great agnostic of a generation ago, 
was wont to take issue with his religionistic friends anent their 
assertion that civilization followed the Bible. He maintained 
that it followed the silk hat. He instanced the predominance 
of the silk or “ plug” hat in the heart of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, Paris, the decreasing number going west in proportion to 
population in London, New York, and San Francisco, with not 
any in Honolulu, which, in that day, had very crude civilization, 
if it could be called by that name. 

I take issue with him. I believe the greatest civilizing agent 
the world has ever known is the printed word. Religion has 
been a factor through the printed word, science has been a 
factor through the printed word, and so it goes with all the 
factors through the printed word. 

Probably no one will dispute the fact that the invention 
and development of the Mergenthaler linotype have made pos- 
sible, many times over, the number of printed words in every 
country and in every clime. 

And during the last twenty-five years the development of 
the linotype to the point where today, rapidly, reasonably, 
exquisitely, and conveniently, every true type of letter, in all 
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the various sizes, may be set from one keyboard as we do — 
perfect in design and execution. This has undoubtedly made 
the linotype, in my opinion, the leading influence in spreading 
the printed word in the greatest value to the printing industry 
as a whole. 

I pay sincere respect to John R. Rogers and D. S. Ken- 
nedy and their inventive aids; to Edward E. Bartlett and 
Harry L. Gage and their typographic aids; to Philip T. Dodge 
and Norman Dodge and Joseph T. Mackey, executive heads, 
and their potential aids in making the linotype the world’s 
greatest influence in the popularization and widest distribution 
of civilization’s greatest asset — the printed word. 
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By Joun B. Cowan 
President, Rose, Cowan & Latta, Limited, Vancouver 


Ir BERNARD SHAW were asked, ‘“‘ What was the greatest influ- 
ence in the progress of the printing industry during this last 
quarter century?” he probably would answer, brilliantly and 
irresponsibly: ‘“ Sun-spots,” “ The Einstein theory,” or “ The 
preference shown by employers for red-headed printers’ devils.” 

But then Shaw is a genius! He says so himself. Looking 
merely for a sane answer to the above query, emphatically I 
answer, “ Improved business methods.” 

To my mind the amazing advance made in the printing 
industry during this last quarter century can be traced, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to the application of improved busi- 
ness methods to most problems that have confronted the 
printer during that time. 

In any adequate consideration of this question of progress 
one has to get back to main-springs. 

Improved business methods — and, moreover, those meth- 
ods developed and promulgated largely by the United Typoth- 
etae of America, with the Code of Ethics as balance wheel — 
have enabled printers on this continent — yes, and abroad — 
to procure the necessary capital to install, where required, 
improved and labor-saving equipment; to employ artists, copy 
writers, and designers to develop and perfect creative depart- 
ments; to construct buildings necessary for proper health and 
working conditions in securing increased production; to attend 
conventions where business methods are discussed and graphic 
arts exhibitions where printing of the highest quality is dis- 
played; to pay himself a salary that allows time to shave and 
wash his face and get far enough from his business to get the 
proper slant on it; to pay wages to procure and retain skill and 
efficiency among workmen — in short, it is the profit resulting 
from the application of improved business methods that has 
permitted growth, expansion, and development in our industry 
in the last quarter century. 

May I illustrate by a personal reference? Four years ago 
I was asked to report on a government printing bureau that 
had got into the doldrums. This department was inefficient, 
unpopular, and floundering. The remedy applied was to put the 
department on a business basis and to install a standard cost- 
finding system, to control low output, check waste, and obtain 
proper charges. This bureau is now flourishing. It is securing 
production records and enjoying restored confidence through 
resultant efficiency that might well be the envy of most highly 
organized commercial plants. 

Where printers have expanded and are expanding, the rea- 
son lies, I wager, in the application of intelligent, approved 
business methods. Where they are standing still or slipping, 
rule-of-thumb methods of cost accounting probably explain 
their predicament. One can take his choice; but knowledge still 
remains power. 

Improved business methods unquestionably are primarily 
responsible for printing progress during this first quarter of 
the twentieth century. 
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By Wi.1aM T. INNES 
Former President, Typothetae of Philadelphia 


ORGANIZED CO-OPERATION along informative and educational 
lines has, in my opinion, been the most important influence in 
the printing industry in the past quarter century. This move- 
ment probably had its rise in the first international cost con- 
gress in Chicago in 1909. The permanent structure of trade 
education rose a few years later. It was built on a rock — 
curiously a rock which threatened to split the United Typoth- 
etae of America — the labor question. The big leaders of the 
day, finding themselves unable to compose the diametrical 
differences of employers on the labor subject, wisely turned 
to education as a new banner under which all could unite. A 
bright light came out of what seemed a threatening darkness. 

From that point dates the progressive advance of the 
printer in all ways: better printing, better management, better 
prices, better credit. The printer took the important place in 
the world to which the dignity of his trade entitles him. 

Good trade schools were established, correct cost-finding 
and estimating were introduced everywhere, selling was raised 
to a higher plane. The exchange of credit information has been 
invaluable. Plant management has been infinitely improved by 
the comparison of notes, and the printer has become a man 
worthy the wonderful attention which of recent years has been 
showered on him by the inventors of improved machinery, 
tools, and equipment. 

All this was done through and by organized education, led 
mainly by the United Typothetae of America. Other organ- 
izations have helped, while the trade papers have carried the 
gospel far and wide. 

Lest I seem to have wandered, I close with a repetition 
of the thought which is in back of every sentence: Organized 
educational effort is the outstanding influence in our trade. 
Competitors have become friends and printer life is worth 
living as never before in its history. 
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By W.S. RossITER 
President, The Rumford Press, Concord, New Hampshire 


THIS PLANT specializes in the highest grade of magazine print- 
ing and binding, and in consequence I am able to speak with 
greater confidence concerning the developments which relate 
to that type of work than possibly to the general requirements 
of the printing industry. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the most important devel- 
opment in connection with magazine work during the past 
quarter century has been the perfection of means for produc- 
ing the highest grade of process color printing as well, of 
course, as the better grades of black printing on four-color 
rotary presses, two-color flat-bed presses, and the modern web 
and flat-bed presses. The increased demand for work of this 
type has brought about the development of presses and plate- 
making machinery and methods which have created a fixed 
standard both as to quality and as to production, compared 
with the methods that were used twenty-five years ago. At 
that time it was considered a serious problem to be able to pro- 
duce a large volume of color printing and black printing on 
the machines that were available. In our time improved rotary 
and two and four color presses permit the production not only 
of a very large volume of this class of work, but a product 
which in many cases excels the original fine proofs. Yet the 
high quality of modern product does not impede production, 
which is considerably in excess of that experienced with the 
best machinery available twenty-five years ago. 

The continued development of modern methods of plate- 
making has kept pace with the press developments, together 
with standardized makeready, so that the comparison is ex- 
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tremely favorable with the conditions which prevailed both as 
to presses and plates at the beginning of the present century. 
They have brought about very definite results, and we have 
found from our experience that these advances have done 
more to assist the progress of our particular class of printing 
and binding, high-grade periodicals, than any other develop- 
ments which have appeared in the industry. 
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By OLIVER WROUGHTON 
Managing Director, Graphic Arts Organization, Kansas City 


A GREAT PHILOSOPHER has said: “‘ There are four links in the 
chain which turns the wheels of time, which are necessity, 
invention, service, and prosperity.” Poverty is the mother of 
necessity, which is the creator of invention, which brings pros- 
perity, and which is many times followed by idleness, resulting 
in poverty; so turns on and on the great force of time, causing 
history to repeat and repeat, but each rise and decline leaves 
humanity on a higher level from which to start again. There- 
fore, time and the needs of mankind have forced the ideas of 
the human race upward and outward into the great age in which 
we now live. 

What has all the foregoing to do with the factors influencing 
the progress of printing? Answer, everything. 

The basic motive power which has forced progress and 
growth upon the people of the world has been their constant 
demanding desires and knowledge. 

So long as we crave to know 

We continue to grow. 
Knowledge broadens men’s desires and creates the need for 
utilities; thus invention is forced into action to satisfy that 
need. 

Salesmanship has been the building factor in the printing 
industry and has forced the development of its assistants, the 
chief two of which have been illustration and economic pro- 
duction. Thus printing and illustration have become the con- 
veyance whereby the people of the world have been educated 
to require the many utilities of modern times, which have been 
placed in their hands by the means of transportation. 

It was when the artist conceived the idea that to paint a 
beautiful automobile, a fashion plate, a hat, a pair of shoes, 
or a gasoline engine so attractive and complete in descriptive 
detail as to convince men that they should buy, that printing 
began to reap the modern fruits of bringing knowledge to 
mankind. 

The successful printer of the future is he who has the sales 
and service vision, realizing that printing is a vocation as well 
as a trade. Of course, the printer must know how to set type 
as well as realize the value of illustration; but he must also 
keep up to date on production methods and economic man- 
agement, so that the public can afford to use the printing prod- 
uct as an educational as well as a sales messenger. 

Only this morning I received a circular from an automobile 
company which brought the display room to my very door. 
The cars were shown in actual colors and so enticing and realis- 
tic as to force favorable attention and create favorable desire; 
also the descriptive matter gave every detail of the advantages, 
improvements, and conveniences of the machine — so exact 
and complete — that I can safely select the car within my 
means from the information afforded through printed sales- 
manship. This is true of almost any article I wish to buy, and 
the field is not more than twenty-five per cent developed up 
to the present time. 

Thus I conclude that the basic factors influencing printing 
progress are salesmanship, assisted by proper illustration and 
economic production, the exercise of which is indeed a great 
profession. 
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By C. Witt1aM SCHNEIDEREITH 
President, Fourth District Typothetae 


Man lives longer! Despite the heart-breaking pace we set for 
ourselves today the average span of human life has been 
lengthened from fifty-one to fifty-eight years during the last 
fifteen years. We have the statements of the research depart- 
ments of the great life insurance organizations for this — and 
they ought to know. 

Many things contribute toward this; but the underlying rea- 
son is that the mortality rate of babies has been decreased; 
and through education and codperation toward a healthier child 
life the very fiber of the race is being strengthened. 

Now turn to the printing industry and let us seek among 
many other contributing factors that influence that has helped 
make it a prideful and profitable vocation for many of the 
young disciples of Gutenberg. Years ago the young man in 
embarking upon the printing business as well as the already 
established small concern which had a vision of better things 
ahead found a long, uncharted, and stormy course stretching 
out before them. Practices and methods of larger and success- 
ful concerns were a sealed book to them. Management for 
profitable operation could only be learned in the school of 
long and bitter experience. Sales resistance from the larger 
concerns was terrific, sometimes even unscrupulous. 

Yes —a few did arrive, but they were the fellows who 
would get to Mecca even if the darn place wasn’t on the map. 
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The rank and file were without much hope, almost apologetic 
for their existence. 

Today we paint the picture in brighter hues. That young 
printer who proves himself to be worthy of the trust and con- 
fidence of his competitors, who is ready to play a man’s part 
in his industry, to put part of himself in codperation with his 
fellow printers into that industry, will find a comparatively 
smooth sailing, clearly charted course before him. He will find 
his friends of the industry ready and willing to give him the 
helpful word of advice — often gained through costly experi- 
ences of their own. 

Not only have I personally benefited by such strong helping 
hands, but I have also watched in my own community several 
young concerns start out and attain, within a few years, a 
place in the industry to which they could not have aspired 
without long years of the hardest sort of effort. From the out- 
set they sought and gained, through their own broad-minded 
cooperation, this guiding influence; and they have ever since 
directly profited by the accumulated experience of their older 
printer friends. 

How has this help been sought and how proffered? How has 
this interchange of experience expressed itself? What are its 
ramifications, and under what classification of printing activ- 
ity might it be catalogued? 

I can answer each and every question in a single word 
— typothetae! 


“Gwo Youthful Bookbinders 


By Mase t S. C. SMITH 


Publicity Director, Near-East Relief 


tHE story of Dikran and Hratch is one of 
ys those tales of suffering that every child 
) under Near-East Relief care can remem- 
ber unless he was a mere baby in the days 
of massacre and famine following the great 
J) war. The lads lived in a cheerful, busy 
Asia Minor town whose streets were filled 
with plodding donkeys and haughty camels, 
with water carriers and porters and sellers of sweets and of 
conversation beads. 
Came the enemy, destroying all this useful, happy life. The 
boys’ father was killed. The boys with their 
mother and aged grandmother were driven 
out into the Arabian desert where death 
rides the winds and lurks in the sand and 
stones superheated under the blazing sun. 
But the little family clung to life and 
made its way to Port Said at the entrance 
to the Suez canal, where they were safe. 
Earning a living, however, was another 
story. For the grandmother over eighty, 
and for the children it was, of course, an 
impossibility. The mother, nervously bro- 
ken by her husband’s death and physically 
exhausted by the trek across the desert, 
was in no condition to support four. After 
long discussion it was decided to return 
to their home town in Asia Minor, where 
they hoped to find old friends and safety 
under the protection of the French. ‘ 
Somehow or other they made their way ™ 4% 
back and were at least fed and sheltered. 





Dikran and Hratch, Boy Bookbinders 


The French withdrew from the region and the Armenians found 
themselves again in danger from the enemy. Over the border 
the little family fled into Syria. The mother felt herself utterly 
unable to meet the situation and secured admittance for the 
boys into Near-East Relief orphanages near Beirut. She and her 
mother managed to eke out an existence in one of the refugee 
camps on the edge of the town. 

Every child in Near-East Relief care is taught a trade or 
craft by which he may earn his living when he leaves the 
orphanage. Dikran and Hratch took up bookbinding, since the 
supply of binders in Syria is scant and the craft promises well 
for the future. Their teachers found them 
quick to learn and skilful, and so, by the 
time their mother secured a permanent 
position as a nurse in the hospital of the 
American University of Beirut, they were 
considered expert enough to carry them- 
selves. A friendly carpenter gave them a 
corner of his shop in which he set up their 
press, and they were launched as business 
men at the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
respectively. 

The illustration at the left shows the 
boys at their work. So far it is not produc- 
tive of riches, nor is this expected in the 
near future. But the family is happy and 
independent. The lads pool their earnings 
with their mother’s, and the grandmother, 
still active, keeps house for them all. Amer- 
ica, through Near-East Relief, is taking a 
worthy part in establishing many similar 
groups of the coming generation. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


Mr. Horgan Challenges His Opponents 
To the Editor: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 

I note in your July issue, page 615, that William T. Innes, 
the Philadelphia printer, calls attention to the fact that I titled 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, October, 1894, a von Egloffstein 
portrait as a “halftone,” while in the June, 1927, issue I 
labeled the same portrait “not a halftone.” That is true. I 
was mistaken in 1894. I did not know then how the picture 
was made, for I stated in that article how difficult it was to 
get any “information as to Baron von Egloffstein’s method 
of procedure; the secret of his methods seems to be buried 
with him.” 

Since mistitling that von Egloffstein print thirty-three 
years ago I have been studying halftone methods and writing 
on the subject and have recorded some of the facts I found 
in the articles “ Where Halftones Began,” in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for February, April, and June of this year, and to 
which the reader is referred. 

Mr. Innes has requested me to assist him in raising $50,000 
for Mr. Ives as the inventor of halftone. How is this possible 
when Mr. Innes keeps on insisting that von Egloffstein made 
halftones in 1868 and Leggo made halftones in 1872, while 
Ives did not begin to make halftones until about 1888? Mr. 
Innes, as testified to by several witnesses, July INLAND 
PRINTER, second column, page 615, has proven that he can not 
distinguish a line reproduction of a halftone from an original 
halftone. 

Mr. Ives said in THE INLAND PRINTER for March, this 
year, page 986: “ It is on legal record that I named my process 
and plates halftone in 1878.” I challenge Mr. Ives to produce 
that legal record. Mr. Innes in his July letter, page 615, says: 
“The Proceedings of the Franklin Institute for 1888 will dis- 
close that he (Mr. Ives) publicly explained his final process 
in that year.” I challenge Mr. Innes to produce that record. 

S. H. Horcan. 


What’s the Matter With Our Trade Schools? 


To the Editor: New York Cirv. 

If present-day vocational teachers were asked the above 
question, the chances are nine out of ten would reply, “ Noth- 
ing.” But something does ail our trade schools, and that some- 
thing is the reason why so many people frown on vocational 
schools and are reticent about hiring apprentices turned out 
by them. 

The average instructor presumes that no learner is a thor- 
ough apprentice until he has been taught the entire trade from 
beginning to end. In teaching the trade of printing, the instruc- 
tors suppose that by teaching all the boys all the various oper- 
ations of the trade they are making good printers. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. It is this mistaken notion, this rut of 
teaching a trade, that has so undermined public faith in trade 
schools. 





A printing school shop should be conducted along the same 
lines as a regular printing plant, with this exception: In the 
former instruction should be the main motive, whereas in the 
latter production is desired and expected. A well balanced plant 
employs specialists who labor only at a specific part of the 
trade. Compositors set type, feeders run off the jobs, pressmen 
make ready, typographers lay out the jobs, estimators estimate 
stonemen lock up, etc. Why can’t the same principles be 
employed in a school shop? 

Of course, many pedagogues will shriek in horror at this 
suggestion. They will brand me loon! But am I mad? Let us 
see. The average vocational course is two years long. The ordi- 
nary school year runs about forty weeks. There are five days 
in each week and four school hours (time spent in learning a 
trade) in each day. There are, therefore, about 1,500 schoo! 
hours. In those eighty weeks the following divisions are taught 
(touched upon would be the better term): Layout of job, com- 
position, proving and correcting, makeup, imposition, lockup, 
makeready, feeding, care of press and accessories, distribution, 
folding and finishing, paper handling. 

In other words, there are about twelve distinct elementary 
divisions which are compulsorily thrust upon the students. 
There are other branches, such as linotyping, ink mixing, esti- 
mating, etc., which are often broached. However, let us con- 
sider only the above enumerated twelve. When the 1,500 school 
hours are divided by the twelve subjects, about 130 hours per 
subject are allowed. In terms of working days, the beginner 
spends about seventeen full days in learning any one division 
of the trade. And the school authorities expect the raw young- 
sters to assimilate all this knowledge (nine-twelfths of which 
they will never put in practice in future jobs) in such a ridicu- 
lously short time. Our school heads expect the business world 
to believe that their graduates are full-fledged tradesmen. Why, 
a certain agency advertises to teach only composition in three 
months time, or in twenty-two full working days! 

What is the remedy for this deplorable condition? The 
answer is, specialization. Some boys are naturally and bio- 
logically adapted for composition, others for presswork, some 
for proofreading, many for imposition, others for feeding, and 
so on down the list. Do not cram the entire trade down their 
throats. Let them become proficient in one branch. Being in 
a school they can visualize just where and how other branches 
of the trade fit in. Being in an atmosphere of learning they 
can not help but absorb the vital and necessary knowledge of 
the other divisions without detracting any time from the 
branch they prefer. In this way experienced tradesmen would 
be sent out into the business world and the pupils would get 
the most out of their school time. 

I am a graduate of a trade school. I have worked with 
beginners and appreciate their reactions. I am taking a training 
course for vocational teachers given by the state of New York. 
I have visited school shops; I have observed and know whereo! 
I write. WILLIAM SHMULENSON. 








This eight-page insert an interesting 
Specimen of letterpress printing recently pro- 
duced by Marshall Freld & Company, 
under the direction of Robert B. Thompson. 
The engravings are 133-screen, deep-etched, 
drop-out halftones. The printing, an un- 
usual accomplishment on antique paper, 
deserves the Special attention of our readers. 
It 15 not trick printing, but the result of 


careful and skilful handling. The port- 
folio ttself consisted of twenty-eight pages; 
the entire run, comprising 5000 copies, was 
printed on aNo.4 three-roller Miehle press. 


PLATES BY ATHENS ENGRAVING CO., CHICAGO 
TYPOGRAPHY AND PRINTING BY 
SHACKELFORD-RUNKLE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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IN THE MANNER OF THE LATE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 





PRAWING upon three countries as widely diverse as Spain, England 
and Italy not only in temperament but also in arts, and with only period 
—the latter part of the seventeenth and early years of the eighteenth century 
—as unity the resultant scheme of decoration produces an apartment of 
the informal studio type. Playing so definite a part among the American 
homes, the studio apartment and its arrangement are of particular interest. 
The entrance hall has atmosphere, decidedly. The walls are finished with 
smooth plaster, extending in an unbroken line over the round of a vaulted 
ceiling. The recess on the right wall is closed, and against that wall an old 
chest of dark wood might be surmounted by a fine piece of old Italian pot- 
tery and a beautiful triptych. Opposite is placed a massive chest of carved 
wood. The hardwood floor is covered with a colorful oriental rug, a very 
decorative iron lantern hangs from the ceiling, and handsome wrought 
iron grilles stand open at the entrance to the drawing room. 
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The Dining Room 


Ae which is entirely delightful 
and never oppressive characterizes the 
dining room, and one might dine here in an 
atmosphere, of stately and quiet leisure. 
Possibly this is due to the fine architec- 
tural paintings which are set into the painted 
walls. With their far vistas and quiet beauty 
they give a sense of spaciousness to the room. 
Over the windows curtains of dark green 
moire are arranged in very graceful drapery, 
and drawn aside over glass curtains of scrim. 
With the Sheraton table Queen Anne 
chairs are a happy combination, and choice 
bits of old pewter or silver may be displayed 
on the Queen Anne lowboys or sideboard. 
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The Living Room 


|S poem ceilings and paneled walls main- 
tain the atmosphere of the living room. 
Bookshelves, built into the wall to the left of 
the fireplace, hold a collection of old china 
or glass. The fireplace is faced with bricks and 
above it is set a map and mariner’s chart, 
flanked with unusual star light brackets while 
a ship model hangs from the beams above. 

On the heavy boards of the floor are 
hooked rugs, glazed chintz is drawn back 
over dotted grenadine at the windows. There 
are comfortable chairs in abundance, sub- 
stantial tables, and, a corner cupboard is 
thoroughly in keeping with the period. 
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The Dining Room 


y= gay and very French, the dining 
room is paneled with painted wood, in- 
set with decorative painting. The carpeting of 
the floor is a Savonnerie rug, the windows 
are draped with a formal arrangement of fig- 
ured taffeta, over Brussels net, and the whole 
window encased in an architectural frame. 

Over the square table hangs a great crystal 
chandelier. The chairs are covered in satin- 
striped damask. The serving table used is a 
console form, in green-painted wood, elabo- 
rately carved by hand, and the carving overlaid 
with gold leaf. The mirror, with its garlanded 
frame, is made to match the table, and is 
flanked on either side by a handsome urn. 
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The Living Room 





SIMPLICITY is the keynote of the drawing 
room. The pilasters,applied on the painted 
walls, have the simplest capitals.The fireplace, 
with its facing of dark marble, has a simple 
mantel. The straight lines of the walls are bal- 
anced by two shallow built-in arches, framing 
a particularly fine pair of commodes. The arch 
is again repeated over the windows and in 
these are hung damask woven in the charac- 
teristic Empire wreath design, over gold gauze. 

The rug is Savonnerie, and particularly exqui- 
site as to color. The arrow motif appears in the 
wall brackets,and surmounting the mirror over 
the fireplace are Napoleon’s imperial eagles. 
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The Dining Room 





F  pavpepicnener eee Directoire and Empire din- 
ing room is distinguished by architectural 
changes which are shown on the floor plan. 
Paneled and painted walls are so built in as 
to make a round room; in these circular walls 
the doors and windows are recessed. The floor 
is laid with effective squares of black and white 
marble, and the woodwork is marbleized. 

In this background an Empire table with 
its graceful, classic chairs fits perfectly. Against 
the wall stands a large china cabinet, and on 
either side of it slender flower stands of iron. 
The window drapery, falling from an unusual 
metal cornice, is damask sprinkled with stars, 
and drawn back over gold gauze glass curtains. 
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The Bedroom 


BEYON D the windows of this gorgeous bed- 
room must lie, one feels instinctively, the 
Grand Canal and the marble palaces of Venice. 
The walls are completely draped with moire, and 
the baroque bed, with its great carved and painted 
headpiece, is raised above the floor on a chi On 
either side of it stands a small painted stool and 
a high, narrow chest of drawers. Fragile, Venetian 
glass trees are reflected in the ornate mirror of 
the dressing table. Under an elaborate architec- 
tural frame hang window draperies of brocaded 
damask, matching the bed and bolster covers. 
The rugs, like the room, are consistently Italian. 
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By J. L. Frazer 






In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


“Ghe Essential Basis of Good “Gypography 


No item of typography can be wholly correct unless built designed to introduce is ‘“ Thoughts on Present Tendencies,” 
upon the proper foundation. The use of chaste and legible type as one may determine, although it doesn’t show as graphically 
and beautiful ornament, assembled into a form that is in as it should. No reason within reason can possibly be estab- 
accordance with the principles of art and printed on imported lished for giving the word “ Thoughts ” greater emphasis than 
hand-made paper, is not enough. The object of all type display _ the other words of the title, let alone such extraordinary domi- 
is to disseminate information and to present that information nance as it is given in Fig. 1. As a matter of fact, a title—a 
in the most understandable way. That is the reason for its whole title—is one thing. The words are just parts; as a 
existence and the most important consideration determining group they combine to form it. On that basis it would seem 
its merit. The foundation of good typography is, therefore, logical that all those words should be in the same size and style 
















proper display. The typographer of type; in fact, that is always 
who takes liberties with his the best way to handle a title. 
copy, emphasizing unduly here It is not bad taste, however, 
and insufficiently there, to the nor does it particularly affect 





end—and as if it were the the proper presentation of a 


only end — that his design may | ey | iy \ title if such connecting words 
be worked up into a certain def- : 7} O uU > } S ass “and.” “the” “of,” ete: 


















inite, preconceived form, con- are smaller than the important 
templating only the esthetic ON key words. If they’re not pres- 
side, is not doing the job right. PRESENT TENDENCIES ent the reader will supply them. 
Regardless of its merit as a de- BY Submerging —— words, 
sign, a form so conceived is in fact, may even speed up com- 
right only in part. Unless the CARL E: L: ROSENBERG prehension. In this case the im- 
form permits an arrangement portant key words acter - 
of the words which is most and “ Present endencies ” 
comprehensible and _ provides would perhaps be as compre- 
for display in proportion to the ee ay hensible—as graphically and 
relative importance of the Wadps A 8 quickly grasped — without the 
points to be brought out, in fps. word “on” as with it. But the 
short, making changes in type at KZ A. quick presentation is, of course, 
conform with changes of NY not so essential on a book title 
thought — permitting quick se- + page as in an advertisement. 
lection, association and, hence, The above points are made, 
comprehension — it is not good provided the words “ Present 
typography. Tendencies” here and _ key 
Petit arora ————_ uae Ga ee 
ee e PRIVATELY PRINTED q play. 


more important than what the tinctions are made in size 










typographer himself does. 1927 among important words in a 
The inspiration for what title, then, obviously, the more 
has gone before, as well as for important should be the more 
that which is to follow, is a prominent. We should look on 
title page submitted for review, our work, in short, as requiring 
reproduced herewith as Fig. 1. not one, but two qualities — 
It is not a rare example; it Good Appearance and Good 
illustrates points that come up Interpretation. 
day after day. The full title = | : oh ropes: And Fig. 1 is not right, be- 








of the volume this page was cause if any of the title is 
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deserving of extra prominence it is the line “ Present Ten- 
dencies.” These words are the gist of the subject, the kernel, 
so to speak; they tell what it is all about. Being closely related 
—and to be as comprehensible, therefore, as possible — they 
should be the same size, certainly larger instead of smaller 
than “ Thoughts.” 

It is a good plan when determining upon display to ask the 
question, “ What is it about? ” If the title were “An Essay on 
Cats,” for instance, developing the point on a simpler basis, 
the answer to the question would be “Cats,” not “Essay.” That 
would determine that the display of “ Cats” should be larger 


THOUGHTS ON 
PRESENT TENDENCIES 


By 
CARL E-L-ROSENBERG 


PITTSBURGH 
PRIVATELY PRINTED 
1927 


subordinate things, has the effect of commending it at once 
to the attention of those interested. If “ Cats” were smaller 
than “ Essay ” it is possible it might be overlooked; in fact, 
that possibility should be considered, especially if ‘“ Essay ” 
were exceptionally large, like “Thoughts” in the example 
under consideration. “An Essay ” might apply to hundreds of 
things, and such words or phrases which describe rather than 
name the thing do not justify major display. “ Thoughts,” like 
“An Essay,” is indefinite. We might have thoughts about cats, 
dogs, automobiles, as well as about “ Present Tendencies,” 
but the title page should distinguish between the many things 
“Essays” and “ Thoughts ” might be about by emphasizing 
what they are about. It doesn’t make any difference who does 
it — Bruce Rogers, John Henry Nash, or Brown, of Podunk 
— or how pretty it may be, a title page, or any other design, 
is not right if it fails to convey the information clearly, which 
means with emphasis where it is due. Words big in importance 
should be big in display, and vice versa. That is basic. 
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Of course, in the case of the title for a book all the words 
may be considered of equal importance and given uniform 
emphasis; in fact, as has been stated, that is the preferable 
way of handling a title. There are other words common on title 
pages that should be smaller. And the name of the author 
is one of these; it should never be as large as the title of the 
book — or even as part of it, as in Fig. 1. This is even a worse 
fault, in fact, than the wholly undue emphasis given the word 
“ Thoughts.” 

What has been said above contemplates a design that is 
good in all other respects, with particular emphasis upon design. 
If a good design may be weakened through improper display, 
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CARL E-L+-ROSENBERG 


PITTSBURGH 
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1927 


surely the adverse effect of improper emphasis is greater in a 
poor, ordinary, or fair one, because the latter does not have the 
advantage of good appearance to help it “ over.” 

And Fig. 1 is not a good design. Indeed, the improper dis- 
play has adversely affected design and form. Squaring up is 
effective only when consistent, when all lines of a group are 
the same even length. Furthermore, a consistent, perfectly 
squared group, though more pleasing than an imperfectly 
squared group, is less pleasing than one in which there is a 
graceful taper in the form of the group as a whole affected 
by inequality in the length of the lines and their position with 
respect to each other. That means, adjacent lines should not 
be too near even length. One of the awkwardest forms of all, 
however, is one in which part of the lines are even length with 
shorter ones between, as in this case. Such forms are particu- 
larly bad, moreover, when, as in Fig. 1, the shorter lines are 
also of even length, here making a group of five lines of onl 
two lengths. , 
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We are showing two optional arrangements of the copy on 
the opposite page. Each is more satisfactory in design and 
display than Fig. 1 and illustrates our points more effectively 
than any words. In Fig. 2, it will be noted, all words of the 
title are of uniform size; in Fig. 3, illustrating one of the points 
mentioned, the key words, answering the “ what ” question, are 
larger than the others. In both examples the name of the author 
is smaller than any part of the title, which is essential. A com- 
parison of the three in view of what has been said should prove 
ijuminating. 
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It should be noted particularly that none of the words or 
lines is as large as “ Thoughts ” in Fig. 1, a point which, per- 
haps, should have been mentioned before. There is no need of 
such emphasis in the title page of a book, particularly one on 
a dignified subject; in fact, it is improper. As size increases 
dignity decreases, and when such size is out of proportion to 
the size of the page, as in Fig. 1, appearance is also sacrificed. 

In conclusion, let us remember the main point of this item: 
Typography has two dimensions, Proper Design and Proper 
Display. It must be good in both respects to be really good. 


“Ghe “Gypes of a Quarter Gentury 


By Tue Eprror 








“#S the typographer visualizes the job before 
kv2 him, his first and foremost concern is 

} type faces and sizes. If he has plenty of 
type to choose from, the job as completed 
9 will be satisfactory, at least esthetically, 
LY even though the copy may not always be 
as good as could be wished. The type foun- 
ders of the country have done a lot to solve 
this problem; even in the first years of the century, when the 
branches of the American Type Founders Company were oper- 
ating separately in creative effort, many type faces of beauty 
and dignity were produced. But the record of these produc- 
tions was a scattered one; in no place could a single record be 
found that would show at a glance what type faces were to 
be had, when and where produced, and where they could be 
obtained, if desired. As such a record is a matter of much 
importance to the up-to-date typographer, we decided to pub- 
lish it in this, our equipment number. 

We therefore asked assistance from the specimen depart- 
ments of the two remaining creative type foundries, the Amer- 
ican and Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. The assistance was 
cheerfully given; the result is a pleasing and instructive one, 
as you see it before you in the following six pages; Mr. 
Parker of the specimen department of the American Type 
Founders Company and Mr. Gast of the specimen department 
of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler have done a job that they 
well may be proud of, and the typographers of America may, 
through this valued assistance, for the first time in the history 
of American type founding and American typography, reap 
the benefit of a comprehensive type record that will show at 
a glance what type faces have been produced in American 
foundries in the first quarter of the twentieth century. For 
the idea we are indebted to Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe und 
Gebrauchsgraphic. This excellent German trade journal used 
the scheme in its recent review of “Fifty Years of Printing 
in Leipzig.” 

As will be noticed from the type specimens, all set in 
eighteen-point, the first three and one-quarter pages represent 
type faces produced by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, the Inland Type Foundry, Bruce Type Foundry, Key- 
stone Type Foundry, and A. D. Farmer & Sons, while all the 
type faces of the remaining pages are productions of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler. The reason for this seemingly great varia- 
tion in production is that in the record of the American Type 
Founders production many type faces not now in constant 
demand have been left out, while the record of the produc- 
tions of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler is practically complete. 
In the record of the American sections the name of the pro- 
ducing foundry, the name of the type face, and the year of 








production is given; in the record of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler the name of the designer also is given. 

Of the productions of the American Type Founders the 
Century Expanded as produced in 1900 proved a great success, 
especially in newspaper offices in the smaller towns; it also 
found much favor in commercial printing offices, although its 
popularity in these plants was overshadowed by the Caslon 
Oldstyle soon after the printers of the country discovered its 
beauty and availability for practically all classes of work. The 
Engravers Old English, produced in 1901, is a dependable 
stand-by for ecclesiastical work; so is also the Cloister Black. 
The Bookman Oldstyle and Bookman Italic are practically 
the only representatives left from the old Bruce Type Foun- 
dry; but their popularity is founded on merit and is a lasting 
one, extending the fame of the producing foundry even to 
our time. Other versions of Bookman have been produced by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and by the Lanston Monotype 
Company. Both of these versions are as acceptable to the 
typographer as the Bruce version. 

The Scotch Roman and Italic, produced by A. D. Farmer 
& Sons in 1904, is another excellent type face that won imme- 
diate favor. It is sharp and snappy and adaptable to many 
uses. Even at this date it has numerous friends among high- 
grade typographers. 

Of the productions of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany in later years none can compare with the Cloister Old- 
style. It is an adaptation by Morris F. Benton of Nicolas Jen- 
son’s original roman of 1470 and is without doubt one of the 
three most popular type faces available today. With this type 
face a typographer worthy of his salt may build type forms 
of exceeding beauty and dignity. It reflects great credit on 
Mr. Benton as type designer and the American Type Founders 
Company as producer. 

Other creations of the American Type Founders Company 
in later years deserving all the credit we can give them are 
the different Goudy types and the Bodoni series. The Goudy 
type faces have been given adequate mention in other articles 
in this issue; therefore only a few words here about the Bodoni 
types. Our Mr. Frazier, one of the foremost typographers in 
this country, in his “ Type Lore” says about this type face: 
“The use of the Bodoni face is often desirable where color 
and ornamentation appear to be advantageous, indeed, notably 
beautiful display printing is often done in Bodoni with deco- 
ration and in colors.” 

The Barnhart Brothers & Spindler type foundry has pro- 
duced a number of excellent faces that have made their own 
way into the printer’s favor, as for instance the Munder series, 
the Cooper series, the Pencraft series, and the Adcraft series. 
The Cooper Bold has won a permanent place for itself. 
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American Type Founders Co. 
Century Expanded 


Expect Big Attendance During Conventions 





Inland Type Foundry 
Blair 


ORGANIZED NEW BUSINESS 





American Type Founders Co. 
Engravers Old English 


Mluminated Manuscripts Loaned Book Exhibition 














Washington Text 


1902 


hasten es ener Co. 
Engravers Bold 


rr w | Downtomn Stationers Specialized in Engraved Mark 
Keystone Type Foundry 1902 


Modify Original Plan for New Publishing Center 
EXECUTIVE BOARD ROOM 








‘ew tee Rie 1902 
Bookman Oldstyle 

Bruce Type Foundry 1902 
Bookman Italic 

oo ican —a e sieniiass Co. 1902 


Cloister Black 


1903 


pra Type Saini Co. 
Cheltenham Oldstyle 


ale can eee Pienions Co. 1903 
Cheltenham Italic 


Merchants Endorse Retail Credit Association 


‘| Financial Chief Shifts Department Heads 
Envelope Manufacturers Suggest Different Sises 


* | Sensational Cover Design Causes Interesting Discussion 

















* | Magazine Art Directors Encourage Students League 


— | - 








Newspaper Editor Reorganizes Reportorial Staff 








Bruce Type Foundry 1903 
Della Robbia 
ane stone Tyr pe Pndey 1903 


John Hancock 


nt 


1903 


American a Rentin® Co. 

Light Copperplate Gothic 

American Type Founders Co. 1903 
Heavy Copperplate Gothic 
American Type Founders Co. 1904 
Heavy Copperplate Gothic Cond. 


es D. ‘Former 


1904 
Scotch Roman 
A. D. Seen 1904 


Scotch Roman Italic 


Timely Ideas from Advertising Folders 
ARTISTIC SPECIMENS EXHIBITED 


"REWARDS MECHANICAL GENIUS 











‘| ENTERPRISING BUSINESS MEN SELECTED 
Superior Advertising Brings Splendid Results 








Stimulates Business With Better Printing 








Aumntonn Type Founders Co. 
Pabst Oldstyle 


Experts Select Color Booklet as Best on Display 





American Type Founders Co. 
Pabst Italic 


1904 


Educational] Board Offers Additional Scholarship 





American Type Founders Co. 
Cheltenham Bold 


1904 


Eastern Agency Secures Chain Store Account | 





American Type Founders Co. 1904 


Cheltenham Bold Italic 


Eastern Salesmen Organize Branch Society 





American Type Founders Co. 1904 
Light Copperplate Gothic Conden. 


BRILLIANT YOUTH EARNED SCHOLARSHIP | 





American Type Founders Co. 1905 
Heavy Copperplate Gothic Extend. 


BOLD EXTENDED GOTHICS | 





American Type Founders Co. 1905 
Light Copperplate Gothic Extend. 


NICEST EXAMPLES SHOWN | 





‘ogee | English Book Exhibit Considered Finest | 
Keystone Type Foundry 1906 





Caslon Bold Italic 








French Graphic Arts Magazine Issued | 
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-Invents Chemical Manufacturing Formula 


Start Estimating Class for Apprentices |: 
Engravers ¢ Guild Elects Board |: 


House Organ Editors Planning Fall Convention | »: 


Inland Type Foundry 
New Caslon 





Established New Pigment Research Laboratory 


Inland Type Foundry 
New Caslon Italic 





SPLENDID SITUATIONS OFFERED 


Copperplate Gothic Bold 





EXPERIENCED PRINTER WANTED 


American Type Founders Co. 
Copperplate Gothic Italic 





Graphic (tits Subihition a Gidenemnnt of Svexyone in the Industry 


American Type Founders Co. 19 
Typo Upright Bold 





Finest Specimens Selected by Contest Judges 


Century Oldstyle 





American Type Founders Co. 
Century Oldstyle Italic 





Encourage Simpler Method of Counting Paper 





Correct Letter on Stationery for Weddings and Sacial Kuents 


American Type Founders Co. 
Wedding Text 





Northern Lithographers Consolidate 








Students Hold Mechanical Drawing Exhibition 





Publishers Announce Important Spring Book 





New Branch Manufacturing Plant 











Engravers Recommend New Photographic Methods }; 


Ne ewspaper | Readers Enjoy Rotogravure S upplements | 
_ Nice Characteristics Distinguish this Type Design | 





Invent Halftone Color Printing Process 
Direct Mail | Broadside Brought Back Numerous Orders 
nual 6 Ball | 
Sales Manager Increases Export Quota |: 
Fine Edition Printer Enlarges Plant Capacity |« 





Nlustrators Flave Their Ani 


hb au 




















| Start Industrial Advertising Composition Service 





Designed Especially for Use on Printing of the Better Grade 


Inland Type Foundry 
Litho Roman 


American Type Founders Co. 19 
Clearface 

American Type Founders Co. 
Clearface Italic 


American Type Founders Co. 1$ 
Cheltenham Inline Extended 
American Type Founders Co. 
eed Oldstyle Bold 

Inland Type Foundry 

Bold Litho 


American Type Founders Co. 


Bodoni 


American Type Founders Co. 19 


Bodoni Italic 


pres Tyr pe Founders Co. 
Hobo 


Engravers Old English Bold 
American Type Founders Co. 15 
Packard 


American Type Founders Co. 
Antique Shaded 

American Type Founders Co. 
Cheltenham Extrabold 


American sales Founders Co. 
Cheltenham Bold Shaded 


American Type Founders Co. 
Bodoni Bold 


American Type Founders Co. 
Bodoni Bold Italic 

American Type Founders Co. 
Cloister Oldstyle 








Progressive Merchants Demand that Advertising Matter be Legible 
Striking Effects Obtained with Members of this Family 





Cloister Italic 





American Type Founders Co. 191: 


Cloister Bold 











American Type Founders Co. 1906 


American Type Founders Co. 1906 


American Type Founders Co. 19 


American Type Founders Co. 191: 
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Goudy Oldstyle 


American Type Founders Co. 


1914 


Employing Printers Demand Men of Experience 





Goudy Italic 


American Type Founders Co. 


1914 


Original Italic Design of Unusual Beauty and Utility 





Souvenir 


American Type Founders Co. 


1914 


Newspaper Presses Made Bigger and Speedier 





Motto 


American Type Founders Co. 


1915 


Use Quick Drying Ink for Certain Kinds of Work 





Century Schoolbook 


American Type Founders Co. 


1915 


Sales Department Contests Increase Orders 





Cloister Bold Italic 


American Type Founders Co. 


1915 


Exceptional Opportunities for Apprentices with Ambition 





Goudy Bold 


American Type Founders Co. 


1916 


Effective Type Faces for Display Advertising 





Invitation Shaded 


American Type Founders Co. 


1916 


Business Men Organize New Sporting Clab 





National Oldstyle 


American Type Founders Co. 


1917 


Lithographers Organize Several Educational Classes 





Sterling 


American Type Founders Co. 


1917 


Manufacturing Company Appoints Foreign Manager 





Freehand 


American Type Founders Co. 


1917 


Direct Advertising Agent Organized Publicity Campaign 





Aaitins teow Founders Co. 
Invitation 


Colwell Handletter 


Colwell Handletter Italic 


Garamond 


Garamond Italic 


Cloister Lightface 


Sterling Italic 


American Caslon 


Century Schoolbook Italic 


Goudy Bold Italic 


‘baad’ Type Founders Co. 
Meine: Type | Sends Co. 


peer en Founders Co. 


Aaetents mn Founders Co. 
pe Type Founders Co. 
‘Aaah ra Founders Co. r 
ana Relen Founders Co. 


ppmeeren Type Founders Co. 





Garamond Bold 


iilaea a0) Founders Co. 19 


American Type Founders Co. 


Many Dinner Invitations Sent Out by Hostess 


Good Faces Always Create a Bavavabile Impression 


Beauty of "Design Always Gets Unqualified Respect 











Beautifully Printed Book Secured Institute Gold Medal 





Handmade Papers Imported from Many European Countries 
ore Type Face for Fine Class of Book and Job Printing 








Decorative Schemes Admired by Canadian Publisher 








'Siabeve French utiatinnn Show Strong Originality 
‘Simple Layout Desi igns Give Pleasing Effects 








Install Modern Composing Room Equipments 
Advertising Often Called the Sunlight of Business 











Typo Roman Shaded 


American Type Founders Co. 


Magnificent Holiday re r Leann by Reo -eption C iommittee 





Cloister Cursive 


American Type Founders Co. 


Gursive Capitals Afford Opportunity for Greating Nice Effects | 





Civilite 


American Type Founders Co. 


Piccard Cs C es> and ubstitute Wodery aces and 6 nants? 
UP 





Goudy Cursive 


American Type Founders Co. 


“Ambitious ?raftsmen Emphasize the Quality Element 





Schoolbook Oldstyle 





American Type Founders Co. 


Craftsmen Endorse Educational Programme 

















a 


Simplicity in Design Evokes the Admiration of the Critics 
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Powerful Ideas Stimulate Great Interest 
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Superior Design Suggests Lettering by Hand 


American Type Founders Co. 
Goudy Handtooled 





Quaint Lines Instantly Recognized by Readers 


American Type Founders Co, 
Goudy Handtooled Italic 





Successful Business Men Require Foresight and Energy 


American Type Founders Co. 
Garamond Bold Italic 





cArtistic “Gouch is the Basis of Attractive Gypography 


American 'Type Founders Co. 
Cloister Cursive Handtooled 





Romantic Characters Drawn with Delicacy yet Firmness of Line 


American Type Founders Co. 9 
Cloister Lightface Italic 





















































Plenty of Heft to Print V Well on Enameled Stock | « 








Conservative in Design and Easy to Read | 


Printing Industry Very Rapidly Increasing | css.cn0""° ™ 
Historic Concerns Modernized Equipment | én icasutaie 
JOIN MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY [are ™ 
; —< ---. - en 
Plain People Perform Work of Enduring Worth rn” sc 
Expressive of Strength and Durableness | sind‘2t2i:"°"" "sso 
The Common Tasks Must Be Done Efficiently | sian <a"""*"* soa 
ae ee ee oe 
| The Meade Apts Crhibit. Display uss ‘al Specimen een,, 
2 Helicate: Treatment Hay & Bxceptional’ Appeal tor ther Feminine’ S Cg 
The True Chelienen Is Ever Striving for icincaneasca ‘Sidney Gaunt 1905 
Advertiser Greated Distinctive Style Lucene 1905 
Medium Weight Plus Even Tone Equals Legibility | aa 


1907 
per Oldstyle Italic 
Sidney Gaunt 1907 
Old Roman 
H. W. Caslon & Co., London 1907 








| Types for the Narrow Measure Must Be Provided 


Old Roman nadientieneil 


ae Gaunt 1907 





Preserve for Posterity Wisdom of the Ages 





| Varying Degrees of Emphasis Are Employed 


Old Roman Italic 
H. W. Caslon & Co., London 1907 


Old Roman Bold 


Sidney Gaunt 1908 








Old Roman Bold Condensed 
Sidney Gaunt 1908 








The Well Modulated Voice Is Much Admired 


Old Roman Semitone 


Sidney Gaunt 1908 





| Embodies More Weight for Heavier Duty 


Old Roman Black 
Sidney Gaunt 





Old Roman Black Italic 
Sidney Gaunt 1909 
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Authors Roman Bold 


Sidney Gaunt 1909 


Sturdy Characteristics Engender Confidence | 





Engravers Old Black 


Sidney Gaunt 1910 


Chey Admired the Gothic Spires of Medieval Origin | 





Adstyle Black Outline 


Sidney Gaunt 1910 


The Outlines Suggest Color Combinations 





Adcraft Medium 


Inland Type Foundry 1910 


Irregularity of Line That Adds Liveliness 





Adcraft Lightface 


Western Type Foundry 1911 


Striking Displays with Clarity Are Made Possible 





Artcraft Series 


Edmund C. Fischer 1911 


Modern Achievements in the Art Preservative 





Artcraft Italic 


Edmund C. Fischer 1912 


Redeemed the Horrors of Nineteenth Century 





Artcraft Bold 


Edmund C. Fischer 1912 


Self-respect Is Reward of Worthy Endeavor 





Caslon Clearface 


Robert Wiebking 1913 


Many Are the Later Distinctive Creations 








Caslon Clearface Italic 


Robert Wiebking 1913 





Car rdstyle 


Sidney Gaunt 1914 


¥ “Engravers Litho Bold Cond. 


Robert Wiebking 1914 


~~ Engravers Roman Shaded 
Sidney Gaunt 1914 


7 Chester Text 


Sidney Gaunt 1914 


Adstyle Shaded 
Sidney Gaunt 1914 


” Waldorf Text 
1914 
Invitets ion Text 


Robert Wiebking 1914 


pee Olds a 

Sidney Gaunt 1914 

Pencraft Italic 

Sidney Gaunt 1914 
Pencraft Bold 

Sidney Gaunt 1915 


ons Litho Bold 


Robert Wiebking 1915 
Cui Seaiaiiee 
G. Peignot & Son, Paris 1915 


Clean-cut Member of a Distinguished Family 


STATIONERY PRINTERS REQUIRE DIVERSE MEDIUMS | 
Professional Stationery of Dignified Appeal 


ENGRAVED EFFECTS ARE POSSIBLE 
| KOR THOSE WHO kIKE SH EkOURISH 




















| Subdued Effects i in Their Time and Place 


Ahvoxncemeots Should Iowply o High Degree oF Gentilty and Good Taste 
, | Practical a and Popular O’ English for Business Stationery 
Simulates - the Effectiveness of Drawn Letters 
. | Vivacity Adds Enjoyment a at Any Gathering 
The Dashing Bold Fellow Made Conquests 
| Printing i is a Stimulant to Business 


Impressive Dignity Everywhere Attains Respect 


























Authors Roman Condensed 
Sidney Gaunt 1915 


Those Able to Stand Strain of Hard Work Reap the Profits 





Authors Roman Bold Cond. 
Sidney Gaunt 1916 


Faithful Service Always Deserving of Marked Regard 





Publicity Gothic 


Sidney Gaunt 1916 


Superb Virility Begets Admiration | 





Pencraft Text 


Sidney Gaunt 1916 


Novelty Vies for a Place on the Beaten Path of Gonventionality 





Pencraft Shaded 


Sidney Gaunt 1916 








An Atmosphere of Refinement Impressive | 
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Avoids Usual Plainneéss of Gothics 


Advertisers Gothic 


Western Type Foundry 1917 





Note in This the Non-descendins Lowercase Letters 


Advertisers Gothic Condensed 
Western Type Foundry 1917 





This Déesisn Is Larger Than Normal 


Advertisers Gothic Outline 
Western Type Foundry 1917 





Upon Occasion One Must Enter the Zoné of Quiet 


Adv. Gothic Condensed Outline 
Western Type Foundry 1917 





Seek Originality Tempered with Common Sense 





Refreshingly Aitractive Says An Able Critic 





— a Is - e Piauent -_— oj -_ 


1918 








ee Legibility L leeds An Si — 


Dominant and Dignified I Bold | Letter 
An Unusual Serif Treatment in the Lowercase | o 














Composite Oldstyle Roman of Jensonian Origin | x 
A riful ¢ Swashy Clever & Having Noo Kerns \ 
CGrace eCharm OV iz vacily exe Smart Modish | 


A Recent Modification « of the Noble Caslon | 
Graceful Bold Types Are Warmly Received 


Typographers Must Have a Variety | . 
Inviting Typography of Unusual Beauty and Charm | 


ORNAMENT CREATES LIVELY INEERESE 
IMPORTED TYPE OF FREN CH ORIGIN |. 


AND HERE A DECORATIVE TOUCH |. 


Fits Narrower Spaces and Tighter Places |... 


An Italic Type Face of Unique Weight |.. 


Better Types An Incentive to Better Printing 
Embodies a High Standard of Refinement and Culture 



































Steelplate Gothic Shaded 
| Robe rt Wi ebking 


Cooper Roman 
Oswald saateeted 

Cooper Black 
Oswald ene 


Cooper Italic 
Oswald nee 


Munder Venezian 
Robert Wiebking 
Caslon Italic Specials 
Carl S. vinta 


Clea: 
Will awe 


rcut Shaded Capitals 


Caslon Catalog 
Robert Wi iebki ing 
—— 

Munder Bold 
Robert Wiebking 


Cooper Hilite 
Oswald wanes 


Munder Italic 
Robert Wiebking 
Dresden 
Schr anes A. -G.. Dre sden 1926 


Deen ter 


"Old Dutch 
Richard N. McArthur 


‘Cun Bla inl ensed 


‘Ste Bold Italic 
Robert Wi niente 


Trenholm Oldstyle 


George F. Trenholm 1927 





Milady Is Pleasurably Attracted to Shings Dainty 


Trenholm Cursive 


George F. Trenholm 1927 








Trenholm Bold 


George F. Trenholm 1927 





A Bolder Treatment But One of Alluring Charm 


1918 


1919 a 
i 
_ : 
cinta 
1924 ; 
sineedl : 
1925 : 
1925 7 
1925 


1926 


Schriftguss A.-G., Dresden 1926 


1926 


Oswald Cooper 1926 
Cooper Black Italic 
Oswald Cooper 


1927 


1927 
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Something old and something new, something borrowed and something true 


Contributory Negligence 


Post cards came in by the score, 
Day by day, more and more. 
Poems saying it was hot. 
A note suggesting I be shot. 


Three wheezes of a purple tint, 
The kind of “ stuph” I dare not print. 
A few good paragraphs, far too long. 
A mother-in-law joke and a “ devil’s” 
song. 


By the peck and by the bale 
These comprised my monthly mail. 
Why can’t you contribs be more terse, 
When you send your prose or verse? 


No, I didn’t win the bet ; 
With your help, I'll win it yet, 
If you don’t fly in a rage 
When you fail to make the Pitot page. 


Make ’em unusual, serious, witty, 
I don’t care if it’s just a ditty. 
Cleverness is a jewel rare, 
Keep on trying, I'll be fair. 


A hearty “thank you,” Pitot fans, 
Post card writers and also-rans. 
Boy, some paper from the shelf, 
I'll have to write some lines myself. 


cee ee 


Ask Me Another 


R H. LITTLE, who edits that popular 
¢ column “A Line o’ Type or Two” in 
the Chicago Tribune, presented this problem 
to his readers: 

Deposit fifty dollars in your bank and 
make the following withdrawals: 
(1) $20 leaving a balance of 
(2) 15 leaving a balance of 
(3) 9 leaving a balance of 
(4) Pe leaving a balance of 


$50 


Where do you get the extra dollar, or do 
you get it?—Submitted by Emm JENNINGs. 


ero 


For What Purpose, Please? 


HIS is a great country. In 1926 we chewed 

six billion seven hundred and thirty- 
two million sticks of gum. Some statistician 
will estimate the number of upward thrusts 
of the human jaw in extracting the nour- 
ishment from each stick. Then there will be 
a further estimate of the potential horse- 
power used, based on the statement of den- 
tists that the human jaw is capable of exert- 
ing a pressure of ninety pounds in biting. 


Some one will prove that the force so 
exerted would be sufficient to erect a mono- 
lith as tall as the Wrigley Building and as 
large around as the Yale bowl, while the 
masticated gum would serve to cement 
together the concrete blocks used. And there 
will probably be figures to show how many 
times around the world the gum crop would 
go if the sticks were laid end to end. 

We like to pat ourselves on the back and 
tell ourselves what a wonderful land this 
is. But sometimes I wonder whether all the 
impressive figures on production and growth 
and development are figures that really 
stand for things worth while. 

It is not necessarily enough to be the 
greatest by statistics. Quality of achieve- 
ment ought to be counted. 

I know merchants who think that if one 
year’s receipts show an important gain over 
those of the preceding year, they have 
moved ahead. They estimate their advance 
by the figures of the gain. I know that some 
of those merchants are moving toward fail- 
ure just as fast as they are moving toward 
record sales volume. 

It looks as if it were pretty important for 
us to check up on what our fine figures 
mean. If they mean achievements worth 
while, then, let them be properly appre- 
ciated.— FRANK FARRINGTON. 

ero 
The men who try will always learn this les- 
son, others don’t: 
Successful men remove the T’s from words 
like “can’t” and “won't.” 
—WILLIAM SHMULENSON. 
eco 
BOY locked in a vault whistled “ Show 
Me the Way to Go Home” for four 
hours until released. This is a lesson in per- 
sistent advertising which ought to be 
adopted by some printers J. J. FisHER. 


owe oe 


VERY piece of printed matter should 
somehow pay the reader for his time. 
—C. L. Lewis. 
T=) 

Bold sonnets on the garter have been heard, 
And lyric odes to satin slippers small, 
And camisoles the poet’s heart have stirred, 

To write immortal verse about them all. 


The females’ duds have been the theme for 
long. 
The muse has always sung of women’s 
fads; 
But no bum poet ever made a song 
About the old suspenders that were 
Dad’s! — California Pelican. 


Impressions of a Trip 


Lots’a grips and packages, red caps rus- 
tling thin dimes and two-bit pieces. Dapper 
varnish-car shacks. Obsequious dinges — 
white chapeaux. Hoi-polloi and near-nabobs 
comprising extra fare train travelers. Mys- 
terious underslung monster-like 4ds, loaded 
with luggage lazily lumbering forward. 
Twinkling targets. Tireless talkers telling 
tiresome twaddle to time-killers. Taps. 

Daylight and Pittsburg (without the 
“h”). First call for Postum (two cars in 
the rear). The chap that named the next 
car “Eggharbor” must have hailed from 
Petaluma, California. Coffee of a specific 
density to contain a daily ration of caffein 
in a thimble. 

Phili— the home of the automat. Scurry- 
ing saffron taxi-meter conveyors. Archaic 
cabs and ancient Jehus. Baby vamps in bla- 
tant vestments and rolled skin-colored point- 
exes. Traffic bobbies sans jackets. One way 
streets. W. U. mercuries in olive drab. Nea- 
politan fruit vendors redolent of garlic. 
Come-on fake stock peddling joints. Bul- 
bous-visaged bucket-shop touts in iron Stet- 
sons. Stertorous breathing Judeans and 
Canaanites whose habitat is south of the 
tube. Native urchins speaking with a rising 
nasal inflection peddling poseys. 

Pompous politicians pauperizing the poly- 
glot populace. Temples of Bacchus profit- 
ably purveying pies. Gobs gaily greeting 
giggling girls. Philadelphia scrapple and 
pepperpot. Dearth of Grafeterias. Statue of 
Gambrinus that turns out to be Neptune on 
closer scrutiny. 

Pretentious palatial caravansaries. Exit- 
assessing tram cars. Overhead subway. 
Scoured stone stair steps. Eighteen foot 
gabled domiciles in endless monotonous 
repetition. Doctor Hyman’s advertisements. 
Hicks restaurant. Gas light. 

Nee me 
“When in the course of humid events . . .” 


ero 


Print Shop Nursery Rhymes 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 

We don’t know how or why, 
Perhaps she had a heavy date 

And her pocket flask was dry. 


Little Jack Horner thought he could corner 
All the printing in his bailiwick 

By slicing the price, which just wasn’t nice 
And, of course, failed to do the trick. 


Cosine) dhe Pilot 
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By J. L. FRAzIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Ray THomson, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia.— Specimens submitted by you 
are of the best grade in all details. The 
announcement, set in the characterful 
and interesting Civilite face, adapted from 
the French semi-formal court writing hand 
of the sixteenth century, is particularly 
fine. Your work has individual character, 
something that can be said of only a 
small part of even the really good work 
that is being done. 

Rosert L. Foss, Baltimore.— The 
booklets of the Waverly Press on the gen- 
eral subject of “‘ Why People Buy From 
the Waverly Press,” although individu- 
ally titled otherwise, are distinguished in 
appearance and of unusual style. The dig- 
nified typographical cover designs are 
attractive, especially in view of the use 
of the soft blue antique laid cover stock, 
the quality and beauty of which is so 
outstanding as to discount the necessity 
of printing in two colors. The stock for 
the text is likewise high grade. The only 
serious fault to be found with the book- 
lets — that is, most of them — is the fact 
that margins on the text pages are not 
just right. The type matter is set in too 
wide a measure to give an adequate front 
margin and leaves the top and bottom mar- 
gins relatively quite too wide. On several of 
the introductory pages the text should have 
been set much narrower, not only .to make 
the margins present the proper relationship 
and size, but to make the type group coincide 
with the proportions of the paper page. With 
the text matter as set the addition of one- 
point leads would have made the type page 
deep enough to harmonize with the paper 
page. However, the other alternative — that 
of setting the text in shorter lines — is prefer- 
able. The envelope for mailing these book- 
lets is excellent. 

Cart E. L. Rosenserc, Pittsburgh.— 
Specimens executed by you as student prob- 
lems at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
are high grade, your package label being espe- 
cially fine. While the booklet keepsake, ‘‘ An 
Excerpt,”’ is very pleasing as a whole, we do 
not like the position of the title on the cover, 
particularly as placed to the left of center. 
True enough, this group is placed according 
to the position of the type pages on the in- 
side and registers, so to speak, with them. 
But that is more an excuse than a reason 
for the position. The situation existing inside 
a booklet, where two pages are contemplated 
at once, justifies the inner margins being much 
narrower than the outer ones. That considera- 
tion, however, does not apply to a single page 
or leaf, or a cover, which is viewed individu- 
ally, and on which designs should be placed 
in the horizontal center. The group should 
also be lowered somewhat. We consider dis- 
playing the author’s name larger than the 
title of the article or book, of which your 
text is an excerpt, is incorrect. By the nature 
of things, also, the line “An Excerpt” 
should not be larger than the others; in fact, 
here is a case where the whole title, “ An 
Excerpt From Will Durant’s ‘Is Progress a 
Delusion?’ ”’ should be set in uniform size 
and style. “‘ An Excerpt ” is not a good title, 


A typographical 
Rico, 


ESCUELA RICARDO S. BELAVAL 


* Diploma de Ponor 


ESTE DIPLOMA 
Se concede a la nina Euntce Matos como premo a su Aplicacion « 
Inteligencia durante el curso escolar de 1926-1927. La Principal y 
Maestros de la Escuela Belaval desean le sirva de estimulo para el futuro 


y que el éxito siempre corone su trabajo escolar. 
CGfajardo, P.R., 6 de mayo de 1927. 


“Tnipelter de Excuclas Principal 


Duretor Excolar ~ Macire ai 


diploma by Daniel Robles, apprentice, Fajardo, Porto 
an interesting combination border. Spacing between 


featuring 
too wide, keeping it from being fine in detail. 


words is 


roclamation of 
Partnership 
Joseph G.Bray is hereby 
proclaimed a partner in 
the printing business of 
C.Raymond Beran—and 
the firm, heretofore known 
as theC.Raymond Beran 
Company will henceforth 
beknownas 


®Bray§ Beran 





‘May Twenty-three, Nineteen twenty-seven 
elephone Garfield 5120 
442 Sansome Street 
‘San Prancisco 


C. Raymond Beran, San Francisco, has been an unusual typog- 
rapher since his work at Denver deeply impressed the 
editor of this department as a youth. 


being indefinite. The same faulty display 
characterizes the title page. The folder 
titled ‘“‘ Thoughts ” is interesting and, in 
the main, also quite pleasing, although 
the two lines of capitals of the same size 
and length are unpleasing because they 
are awkward in connection with the short 
lines which are also of even length. 
There is no justification for setting the 
word ‘“ Thoughts” so much larger than 
the other words of the title, “‘ On Present 
Tendencies.” Indeed, if there is any dif- 
ference in display value it favors those in 
the smaller line as set, although the best 
treatment would have been to set all 
words of-the title in the same style of 
type. Again, the name of the author 
should not be as as large as the title; in 
fact, of any part of the title. The cor- 
rection of this fault would automatically 
correct another, namely, the even length 
of the two lines of capitals referred to. 
The work, nevertheless, shows taste, par- 
ticularly in the selection of type and 
papers, and the composition of the text. 
Frank WicciIns TRADE ScHoot, Los 
Angeles.— Specimens submitted by you 
are of a very good grade; composition in 
several instances at least is quite unusual 
and the forms are exceptionally well printed 
on good papers. You also have a very fine lay- 
out of type faces. If there is an outstand- 
ing weakness in the work it is that spacing 
between lines of display is quite generally 
too close, even where, as on the title page 
for the “ Exhibit of the Division of Graphic 
Arts,” there is considerable white space avail- 
able to provide for more open line-spacing. 
The addition of so little as a one-point lead 
between the smaller lines would effect a great 
improvement, but there should be a greater 
amount added where a change of thought oc- 
curs, otherwise expressed by a change of style 
or size of type face. Except that line-spacing 
is too close throughout the “ High School 
Principals’ Convention,” that booklet is a 
commendable piece of work, the cover design 
being especially good and the colors — tones 
of green — quite pleasing. The title page of 
the folder, ‘‘ The Los Angeles Printing Teach- 
ers’ Association,’”? would be improved if the 
main group were arranged in four instead of 
three lines, the first one (as printed) being 
divided into two, ‘“‘ The ”’ and ‘‘ Los Angeles ” 
respectively. This done, the first two short 
lines would balance the last one of the title 
‘“* Association,’’? as they are shorter than full 
measure, and obviate the feeling that there 
should be ornaments at the end of the last 
one (as printed) to make the three lines even 
measure. There is ample space in the panel 
for increasing the depth of the heading; in 
fact, there is rather too much open space 
below the body group. Indeed, that group 
could have been set in a narrower measure to 
advantage, for one reason, because the initial 
is crowded. 

BuLMAN BrotuHeErs, LimIteD, Winnipeg.— 
Your work is of very good grade; some of 
the advertising booklets, particularly the cov- 
ers, are distinctive and impressive because 
of their unusual design. The cover of ‘“‘ Make 
a Noise Like a Lion” is very impressive, 
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THE ART INSTITUTE 
of <hicago, in the S<hool Exe 
hibit Room, will be on view 
umiil Saturday, June 11th, an 
Exhibit of Fine Printing pro- 
du<ed in Chicago, held under 
the auspices of the <hicago 
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AT-THE-CUNEO-PRE: 


Characterful booklet of the Cuneo Press, Chicago, announcing the services of the well known and able typographer, Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, as consultant in fine bookwork. The cover was designed by Ernst F. Detterer, who also cut the wood block; 
it is thoroughly in tune with the text, the initial page of which is shown at the right. The type used for the text is the 


German Mendelssohn, here used for the first time in America. 


although we would like it better if the second 
indefinite article ‘a’? were on the third line with 
“Lion,” to which it relates, rather than on the 
second with “ Like.’”’ The shape of the group would 
also be improved if this change were made; in fact, 
that is the point that suggested the change to us. 
The lines of the title page are too low. Unless sur- 
rounded by a light border to give the page weight 
more in keeping with its size, the lines of the title 
should also be somewhat larger. Except for minor 
details the booklet, ‘‘ Let’s Get Out a Broadside,” 
is also good. Those details are spacing, which is too 
wide around the initial on the opening text page, 
and the top page margin, which is too wide through- 
out. There is also a noticeable tendency to space 
too closely lines of display set in caps. The series 
of mailing folders for the Winnipeg Laundry, Lim- 
ited, are excellent, as are also those for Harpman 
Brothers, the typography of the latter being partic- 
ularly noteworthy. 

Tue Roperts Printinc Company, Toledo.— 
“ Printing That Sells’ is an attractive blotter, and 
a novel one, too, for the manner in which the 
calendar is made up. Instead of being in the regu- 
lation form, the days and dates appear one after 
another along the bottom edge, like the figures on 
a ruler. The display would be improved if the head- 
ings were centered over the type group instead of 
being set flush at the left, and if the hyphens at 
the end of the line, as printed, were omitted. The 
colors are pleasing and the presswork A-No. 1. 

A. G. Ligutrourn, Fajardo, Porto Rico.— ‘‘ The 
Honor Diploma ”’ for Escuela Ricardo S. Beleval is 
one of the handsomest of the kind we have seen; the 
combination border is unusually attractive. 

Tue Kincsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee.— 
We compliment you upon the excellence of all de- 
tails in your type specimen book. As an example 
of book making per se it rates unusually high and 
demonstrates your ability and facilities for the 
execution of large edition work of quality. The 
flexible leather binding, on which the title is neat 
and exceptionally well stamped, is the outstanding 
feature, although round cornering and red edging 
are important factors in its fine appearance. 
Although it would be better if there was an addi- 
tional lead between the lines of the two groups 
above and below the trade-mark, the title page is 
nevertheless attractive and dignified. The layout 
of the text pages is likewise fine, although these 
would be somewhat improved if the back and top 
margin were slightly smaller and the front and 
bottom ones correspondingly larger. Presswork is 


excellent. The handling of the type faces shown is 
unusually practical. A feature is the manner of 
showing the body styles and sizes, two facing pages 
being devoted to each size of each style, which is 
shown in six groups: the roman solid, two-point 
leaded, one-point leaded, and the italics and small 
caps. two-point leaded. Display sizes, ornaments, 
and initials, showing some of the latest and best 
styles, are likewise in excellent fashion. In addition, 
the index in the front, arranged not only by fam- 
ilies but by type sizes, makes it easy to locate 
either a family or a size. 

Rermn Printinc Company, Houston.— You have 
been doing so many unusual things of late that 
your envelopes are expected to contain something 


— 


( 
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willikins, Now I've gone and done it for fair. 
Well, as Dorathy Dix would say, confession is good 
for the sole. It's this way: 1 had a.few minits the 
other morning, and got holt of the galley proof of 
Mr. Stebbins’ fable for the June number of Rein- 
proof, and it’s so full of wisecracks and laffs and 
what Mr. Donald calls “subtle sarcasm’’ that I asked 
Mr. Stamm if he'd lemme give you just a hint, a tip 
on what to expect; and he said “go ahead” and now 
I’m all excited because if it goes over and you R.R’s 
send in a lot o’ comments on Mr. Stebbins’ fable, it’s 
a cinch I'll be in line sure for being a journeman. 
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both unconventional and uncom- 
monly good. The folder announcing 
the June issue of your house-organ, 
Reinproof, stands out from the 
crowd, as our two reproductions 
demonstrate. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR 
HicH ScuHoot, Syracuse.— Even 
though handicapped by the use of 
a mediocre type face, Century, the 
specimens are satisfactory, arrange- 
ment and display being good. The 
booklet for the high school, of 
which the cover is Virkotyped, is 
very satisfactory, although the green 
in which the cover is_ printed 
doesn’t provide enough contrast to 
stand out against the dark mouse- 
colored stock. The city and state in 
the bottom line should not be sep- 
arated so far; there should be only 
a comma and the conventional space 
between, in which event the line 
would have the required unity. The 
title page is very satisfactory, but 
there are decided irregularities in 
word-spacing throughout the text. 
J. W. Crement Company, Buf- 
falo.— ‘“‘ Good Calendars Get At- 
tention’”’ is an unusually fine folder, 
the center spread of which is im- 
pressive and also attractive. Clement 
Comments for April-May is a fine 
number, the typography in Bodoni 
being very well executed. 
MonTREAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
Montreal. — Whether from the 
: French section, instructed by Fer- 
nand Caillet, or the English divi- 
sion, taught by Frank Rhodes, the 
specimens of student printing are 
away above the average school shop 
product. Excellent taste, combined 
with fine skill applied with some of the very best 
type faces, results in a product that is creditable 
alike to pupils, teachers, and the Montreal schools 
on the whole. The work is in all respects consistent 
with the highest standards of commercial plant 
product. 

H. D. Wismer, San Diego.—- The blotter, 
“’Money,”’ for your employers, Frye & Smith, is 
of outstanding excellence in all details of typog- 
raphy, colors, and printing. 

SEMINOLE PriInTERY, Sanford, Florida.— Most of 
the stationery forms you submit are composed in 
the very common and inartistic Copperplate Gothic. 
Although satisfactorily arranged and displayed, they 
are like the type itself. Of course, one can not do 


Don't-Miss the June Reinproof 


Stand off your landlord, dodge your tailor, go bareheaded and get sun- 
stroke, jay walk and tell it to the judge, miss your vacation, talk out of 
turn and get socked on the beak, eat crackers in bed, shoot your wife 
(or visa versa), miss that double-header with Houston only one jump 
from the top, but, whatever you do, pon’t miss the June Reinproof. 


J Omigosh! | wish ] was like“Slim” Lind- 
oergh (ain't he a bird) but 1 was so excited J almost 
forgot to give you my tip which is, “avi #5 mot BIRD 
that TwitteRs’’ is by far the best of Mr. Stebbins’ 
fables yet published in Reinproof; and if you don’t 
read it, you'll pass up a sure enough humdinger, 
with a moral that makes a feller feel like checkin’ 
up on hisself, to see if 4e is what's being talked about. 


Yours for fun and knowledge 


—THE DEVIL. 


LAA AA MAMA MMM MM MMM 


Striking and novel inside spread of a folder by the Rein Company, Houston, which has come to the very 
front line among the exceptional typographers of America within a very few years. 
Original, red and black on white stock. 
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high-grade, beautiful printing with in- 
ferior types. Some of the larger forms 
in Goudy Bold, one of the best heavy 
faces available today, are much more 
satisfactory, although they are weak- 
ened somewhat, as in the case of the 
menu for the Olympia, by too much 
large display, by too wide line-spacing 
and inadequate display, as on _ the 
dodger for the Sanford versus Ocoee 
basketball game. The dodger for the 
‘Fifth Avenue Jazz Hounds”? is inef- 
fective and unpleasing because of the 
inharmonious combination of the con- 
densed and extended Cheltenham Bold 
used for the larger display. The fact 
of these being of the same family only 
minimizes the fault, which is wrong in 
principle. It would be a good idea for 
your compositor to obtain one of the 
books which treat of design in typog- 
raphy, one or all of ‘‘ Modern Type 
Display,”’ ‘‘ Art and Practice of Typog- 
raphy,” or ‘Design and Color in 
Printing.’ The knowledge of the fun- 
damentals underlying good typography 
is essential if one is ambitious to do 
really outstanding display composition. 

W. W. Harris, Colwyn Bay, Wales. 
—The cover of ‘‘ Historic Conway ”’ is 
effective and quite attractive. Colors 
are pleasing. The text pages, particu- 
larly those bearing advertisements, are 
also very good, although the advertise- 
ments are sometimes crowded, larger 
sizes than necessary being used for 
some display. They are pleasing and 
effective, however, in consequence of 
the fact that they are composed 
throughout in Caslon Old Face. The 
text matter, also in old face, of legible 
size, is inviting, but the pages are not 
as interesting and attractive as they 
should be because the running head is set in italic 
capitals of the body style. If these heads were in a 
slightly heavier face of roman capitals or italics 
upper and lower case the page would have 
more life and ‘ color.’”’ The text pages are 
too much like a scientific book and too 
little like a resort brochure, such as the 
cover quite satisfactorily . suggests. While 
the presswork is rather weak, it is clean 
and even. The small booklet relating to 
the eclipse of June 29 is as interesting in 
makeup and illustration as it is in content. 
The presswork is not what it should be, 
although not bad. The main title printed in 
red against the dull gray blue background 
of the panel on the cover does not stand 
out well. 

The Rhinebeck Gazette, Rhinebeck, New 
York.— An Ejighty-Year-Old Newspaper ” 
is interesting in general makeup; the con- 
tent is effectively presented, but subject to 
physical improvement. The panel on the 
cover is needlessly large; the side margins 
are too narrow in relation to the up-and- 
down space. With so little side margins it was neces- 
sary to place the design higher on the page than 
was proper to avoid too great a variation in the 
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Distinctive announcement issued by the paper impor- 

ters, Canson & Montgolfier, New York city. The Free- 

hand type of the American Type Founders Company 

ties in beautifully with the illustration. Original, light 
olive, gray, and black on white paper. 
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PAPIER ANCIEMN- 
‘AD -MCCVIT- 

PECTMEMNS of the linen rag papers 
made by Jean Donrgolfier in 1157, and 
used in manuscripts by the Augustine 
Monks, are kaown to have lasted for hundreds of 
years. Che descendants of Dontgolfier are today 
producing at their Didalon Oils, in France, this 
pure, unbleached linen wove paper. gelatine sized 
and slightly plated, which even surpasses in dara- 
biliey che ancient paper and also possesses excep- 
tional printing qualities. I¢ has been subjected to 
severe tests under the UltraViolee Ray and proven 
impervious to this destructive clement, which de- 
termnines its lasting qualities in cerms of centuries. 
This paper, known as PAPIER ANCIEN, is 
made expressly for all Publishers and Printers 
producing books of unusual interest and merit. 
CANSON F MONTEOCFIER, Nc. 

461 Eighth Avenue - New York 
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margins around the top. The frontispiece and title 
page are excellent, although the latter is also some- 
what too high. While some of them are too close 


zosers 6. OLAY Quality 


C.Raymond Ber ‘an rinfers 


442 Sansome Street» Garfield 5120 
San Francisco, California 


Characterful business card of Bray & Beran, San Francisco, 


which scores one hundred per cent in distinction. 


to the edge of the paper, the marginal illustrations 
in color are usually quite happily placed. The color 
is a little too light, however, the detail of the cuts 
being rather indistinct. Light 
brown, the shade generally char- 
acterized as ‘“ golden brown,” 
would have been better. The 
large square halftones should 
have been kept within the 
measure of the type page and 
should not extend into the mar- 
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gins. As placed they break up 
the page contour too decisively 
and so are unpleasing. Page 
margins are otherwise satisfac- 
tory, although the back margin 
should be somewhat narrower 
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Straight from 
the evil 


Ma, 


Front of Rein Company folder, the inside spread of which 


is shown opposite. 


or the top margin wider to be 
correct. The initials are rather 
too condensed and there is too 
much space around them, Press- 
work is commendable. 

Tom G. Dawson, San Diego. 
—yYour business card, folder 
style, is a cracker-jack; fine 
type, neat composition, and ex- 
cellent printing in colors on 
good card stock combine to cre- 
ate an impression of quality. 
The ‘“ Music of Powder and 
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CELEBRATING the beginning of 
work on THE REBUILDING OF 
THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 


CONSTITUTION 
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4t the BOSTON NAVY YARD 
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The Thomas Todd Company, Boston, has been printing 

many years, but so far as we recall, has never done any- 

thing more charming than this authentic Colonial program 
title. The effect is so beautiful on antique stock the 


need of a second color is not felt. 


Patches ”’ ticket is interesting and attractive, but 
by artificial light the printing in a light brown ink 
on stock of similar hue hasn’t sufficient strength; 
the type doesn’t stand out as it should. The 
Botsford card is interesting, but the white 
space is not well apportioned and the type 
face, Copperplate Gothic, is, of course, not 
attractive. It limits the possibilities in 
attractiveness of printing. Your blotter, 
‘““A Pleasure to Serve You,” is much too 
ornate —it is confusing, uninviting, and 
hence ineffective in consequence. Simplicity 
is one of the prime attributes of good 
printing and on that basis this blotter 
scores low. 

DesMoND BONNINGTON, San Francisco. 
—The informal Reese-Tunzi announcement 
is exceptionally well composed and is in 
all respects a fine piece of work; it indi- 
cates unusual talent, especially for a third- 
year apprentice. The tree cut is printed in 
somewhat too pale a tint, even considering 
that allowance had to be made for the type 
to be printed over it. Good paper contrib- 
utes measurably to the attractiveness of the item. 
It always does. Even the best workmen can not do 
good work with poor tools and materials. 

Tuomas Topp Company, Boston.—We are re- 
producing the title page of the program of Christ 
Church because of its unusual excellence as an 
example of the antique or Colonial style of typog- 
raphy. Christ Church, by the way, is the one from 
which lanterns were hung for Paul Revere. We have 
seldom seen so fine an item of typography of the 
style, or kind, in the many years we have conducted 
this review, and we have seen many hundreds. 

Canson & MOontTGOLFIER, New York city.—The 
folder sampling ‘‘ Paper Ancien” is of unusual 
typographical interest and represents an unusually 
and attractive use of the Freehand style of type 
(American Type Founders Company) in connec- 
tion with particularly harmonious ornament. It is 
reproduced herewith. 

The Cheney Sentinel, Cheney, Kansas.— Instead 
of contributing to its effectiveness, paneling the 
line ‘‘ Program ”’ on the leaf for the ‘‘ Baccalaureate 
Services”? with the ten-point linear border is detri- 
mental. Being worn, the corners of the panel do 
not come together square and neat and some of 
the units are broken and battered. The form doesn’t 
reflect the dignity an item of the kind should have, 
and is more like an advertisement. It would have 
been much better to draw the type matter in to 
narrower measure and place a light rule border 
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around it. If any at all, one rule only should have 
been used above the imprint, as the two, besides 
being awkward in that position, make the imprint 
too prominent. In like manner the linear eight or 
ten point border also used for the cut-off is 
too strong. 

Keystone Composition Company, Pittsburgh.— 
We are reproducing your “ Typography at Key- 
stone”? blotter in which ornamental brackets are 
used with telling effect. It is unusual, also unusu- 
ally forceful. The folder of the same title is also a 
fine piece of work, although line-spacing is closer 
than we like, especially on an item of this kind. 
The group of the firm name and address on the title 
page is decidedly too crowded. 

Gutrport Printinc Company, Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi.—The blotter, ‘‘ We Want Some Letterheads,” 
is striking and attention-compelling in layout. We 
regret the benefits of this feature are offset to a 
great extent by the fact that the body is set wholly 
in bold-face caps. These are difficult to read and 
also unpleasing, the more so since spacing between 
words is irregular and usually quite too wide. Spac- 
ing lower-case in such a narrow measure would 
have been extremely difficult and capitals provide 
fewer characters, hence words, to the line and make 
the matter infinitely worse. The title of the folder, 
“ Impressions ” (most overworked of all words relat- 
ing to printing) is pleasing and effective. The in- 
side is satisfactory, but not high grade, the reason 
being inferior type rather than inferior workmanship. 

CLarK-SPRAGUE Printinc Company, St. Louis. 
—Your folder keepsake entitled ‘“‘ Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Man of Vision,’”? commemorating the achieve- 
ment which brought the world to that doughty 
American’s feet, is excellent. The title, featured by 
a portrait, a highlight halftone from a crayon draw- 
ing, printed in blue-gray on a smooth-ironed panel 
on the rough stock and surrounded by a blind- 
embossed border, is particularly handsome. Work- 
manship and paper stock as well as typography are 
high grade in every particular. The folder was 
doubtless appreciated by those “patrons and 
friends’ to whom it is inscribed and to whom it 
was mailed as an item of good-will publicity. 

Cuartes J. Porrak, Chicago. ‘‘ Buck Up! 
Go After More Business” is an unusually fine blot- 
ter. Its unusual effectiveness is due in considerable 
measure to the manner of showing your business 
card, that is, on the diagonal at the left side. Ex- 
cept where this facsimile of your card appears, a 
yellow tint is printed over the entire blotter, and 
the card appears white, as if it were attached to 
yellow stock. While more ornament and color than 
commonly used are employed, these are not objec- 
tionable because the layout is simple in form and 
the details are so effective otherwise. 

AtcER Press Limitep, Oshawa, Ontario.—The 
large Chevrolet poster is exceptionally well printed 
from four-color Ben Day zinc plates, and is im- 
pressive in design and coloring. 

Hautau & Orto, Chicago.—The blotters you 
submit are very good indeed; they are particularly 
effective from a display standpoint and of un- 
doubted advertising value even though not distin- 
guished by beautiful typography. Brevity in the 
copy is a fine feature, particularly since this copy 
of yours is snappy, to the point, and expresses influ- 
ential points with respect to printing service such 
as every buyer wants. The blotter titled ‘‘ Hautau’s 
Auto and Otto’s Auto — at Your Service,” on which 
only the above address, and the words “ Printers 
and Binders” appear, is particularly interesting be- 
cause of the rhyming of the names of the two firm 
members and the word “ auto.’”? Such stunts invari- 
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@ History records a Field of the Cloth of Gold, placing 
it between Andres and Guines in France, and dating it 
June, 1520. There it was that Henry the Eighth of En- 
gland met Francis the First of France to exchange em- 
braces of magnificent mockery. This Field lives in Shake- 
speare: Men might say, Till shis time pomp was single, but 
now married To one above itself. Each following day Became 
the next day's master. There was another Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, one of deeper meaning and more sub- 
stantial splendor—the Paris of that same Francis whom 
Bluff King Hal kissed and betrayed, the Paris of the Re- 


ably interest and make impressive publicity because 
they impress the name so indelibly upon the mind 


of a recipient. 
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naissance. True, it was not all clinguant, all in gold; it 
had, says wise George Saintsbury, its comeliness and its 
uncomeliness, its bigh aspirations, its voluptuous tastes, its po- 
litical and religious dissensions, its heen criticism, its eager 
appetite and hasty digestion of learning, its gleams of poetry, 
and its ferocity of manners. Which is but to say that those 
who trod this larger Field of the Cloth of Gold, this Paris 
of Francis the First and the Renaissance, drank deeply 
and with fierce thirst of the headiest wine of life ever 
presented to the lips of man.@ On this Field the student 
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Tue Foss-Soute Press, Rochester, New York.— 
The series of four-color prints, illustrating styles 
in Michael-Stern clothes, are excellent in every re- 
spect. The advertising of the various concerns mak- 
ing men’s high-grade clothing is distinguished for 
the fine use of four-color process, and the six speci- 
mens you submit are among the best we have seen 
in that class. 

Pusiic Press, Limitep, Winnipeg.— “ Ships,” 
your large broadside, is one of the most interesting 
and effective items of printers’ advertising we have 
received in recent months; it also ranks high from 
a mechanical and typographical standpoint. Added 
effectiveness always results when the subject of 
direct advertising is approached in a fresh and un- 
conventional way, as in this case, and especially, of 
course, when the unusual approach ties in with 
the article or service advertised. 

CotireR C. Kirsy, Durham, North Carolina.- 
Specimens submitted by you are high grade, partic 
ularly from a typographical standpoint. The actual 
printing is likewise very good, but doesn’t show to 
best advantage in one or two instances, notabl; 
the folder on the Mangum estate lots, because the 
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| and knaves ines and scoundrels, painters and princes, 





| ers, poets and politicians, scholars and printers. All roads 

| Jed to that Field of the Cloth of Gold that was Paris, 
and Paris could be kindly, bestowing wealth and fame, 
or it could be cruel unto death. All the virtues and all 
the infamies were there, with love wearing many masks, 
and bitter laugh and 
swords dabbled in blood. Into a court that was stately 
and ceremonious, concealing perfidy beneath the spa- 
ious word and the graceful gesture, strode all the great 
ones of the world to mingle with princes who were not 
always true men and fine ladies who were not always 
chaste. But the finest flowers of that Field of the Cloth 
of Gold were not arrayed in satin and silver. To the au- 
dience chamber of Francis came men in the sober ha- 
biliments of the studio and the study, and these wore | 
what, even then, the discerning recognized as the laurel ; 

of immortality —Leonardo da Vinci, Rabelais, Erasmus, + 
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that brings him face to face with King Francis. Antoine 
Vitre, printer of Paris, writing in 1655, informs us that 
the King, having learned that there was an excellent en- 
graver of types bo bs p 

and matics forthe beautiful Roman types, which were then 
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the first Royal Printer of France, & that he commissioned 

Claude Garamond to engrave fonts of type that influ- 
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is Francis’ beloved sister Marguerite, the Queen of Na- 
varre, a pearl of the finest luster, whom Paul Paradis 
taught Hebrew after she had mastered Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, and no little Greek. Strange, subtle woman! In 
this our heyday of feminism, where is her counterpart, 
ranging as she did from the study of theology to the 
? There, too, stands the 
Dauphin Henri, and with him his sister Madeleine who 
is to be a Queen of Scotland. The Dauphin’s eyes are 
not for his sister, but for the exquisite Diane de Poitiers. 
@ These people, Waker Pater tells us in his study of the 
Renaissance, are a little jaded, and have a constant desire 
fora subdued and delicate excitement, to warm their creeping 
fancy a little, Claude Garamond sensed that, of course, 
and knew what to think of it, though he probably kept 
the knowledge close, being no loose-lipped courtier, 
but an artist and a craftsman of his hands. Others at 


sard and Joachim du Bellay, not yet shining in the Pleiad; 
Bonaventure des Periers, fashioner of dainty tales, Plato- 
nist, freethinker, and suicide ; and Herberay des Essarts, 
who gave that court and all of us the inimitable Amadis 


him de Gaul. These Francis valued, after his fashion. But not 
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as he valued Cellini, that knave of genius who tried to 





oftrought and gravy. The eyes are level, deep-seeing, 
under a broad brow; the nose and mouth express a dis- 


est tide of the Renaissance such a man would remain 
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Guillaume Budé,who persuaded him that a library was 


_ = kingly projett, and Etienne Dolet, scholar and 


of Rabelais, who was burned at the stake, dying 

Lives mipbidlon Nyottvs punting lain gueemnions 
on his lips. « But in the estimation of the time there 
were greater men than these at Francis’ court —the evil 
Constable of Bourbon and the perfee Bayard; the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine; the Duc de Guise; the Admiral Piero 
Strozzi; the Sire de Bonnivet; ; Gaston de Foix, gallant 
idi,who knew 
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always, and often with as well. Vidtorious at 
Marignano, Se hed bace bnighend on che Bald of bande 
by that fearless and faultless knight, the Seigneur de Bay- 
ard, le chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. Beaten and cap- 
tured at Pavia, he had gilded defeat with a fine phrase 
that still flashes on the page of history. His queen was 
the sister of Emperor Charles the Fifth, and his mistress 
was that lovely Duchesse d’ Etampes whom Benvenuto 
Cellini so cordially hated. But it is more important to 


torians can breathe into them. ¢ The eye of Claude Gar- 

amond, you may be sure, was not for these, but for the 
giants of that Field — da Vinci, Rabelais, Erasmus, Sir 
Thomas More, Geofroy Tory. These, with Garamond, 
Francis truly esteemed. He was a prince weary of love, 
but not of greatness, and these satisfied the one strong 
pure passion of his ibeing. aa lovefor intelletual beauty. 

that love 
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Third page of Game folder, concluding wie eased on ‘the aesiiil ae opposite. The dian: page 
is 12% by 19% inches in size and printed in red, light green (rules), and black on fine quality white paper. 


red inclines to violet and looks ‘‘ washed out.” The 
best hue of red for type printing with black is one 
that inclines toward orange, vermilion, for example. 
On the Durham Auction Company folder, ‘“‘ Bank- 
head Forest,’’? the use of the one line in extended 
bold Copperplate Gothic is decidedly detrimental. 
There is, as you suggest, no advertising value to 
justify the change of type style by the customer 
with a consequent loss in general appearance. The 
important lines are already large, and in one of 
the best ‘‘ Open ”’ styles they are attractive as well 
as impressive. The contrast between this and the 
biock-letter style is too decided to be at all har- 
monious. The border on the title page of the San- 
ford Pickett Estate folder is too loose and dis- 
jointed, hence, despite its width, too weak. The 
page would have been particularly attractive if the 
smaller but more unified border employed on other 
pages had also been used on the title. Whatever 
gain in decorative value, if the present border on 
the title can be said to provide it, is more than 
offset by the loss of unity and strength. 

LanstoN Monotype CorporaTION, LiMiTED, 
London.— “‘ X-ing a Paragrab,”’ by Edgar Allen 
Poe, is an unusually interesting booklet of distin- 


guished typography. It has the added advantage of 
being exceptionally well printed. 
Tue Atpus_ PRINTERS, 
New York city.—‘‘ Color, 
the Doorway to Charming 
Interiors,” for the Hilo 
Varnish Corporation, is an 
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head is exceptionally fine. Entire words or lines 
should not be set in this ornate style, some char- 
acters of which, the “ T”’ particularly, are abhor- 
rent in the middle of a word. Letterheads for cus- 
tomers are better, if anything, the one for Balk & 
Company being particularly fine. Of the two-color 
combinations in which the latter is printed we 
prefer the two blues to the blue and violet. The 
layout is unusual and full of character, hence 
impressive. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING CoMmPANy, Worcester, 
Massachusetts.— In layout and display the blotter 
on which your firm name is featured in the main 
display is unusually effective. The handling of the 
line “printers,” printed in orange from Parsons 
Bold, is the only weak feature. If the underscor- 
ing rules in black were eliminated and the rest of 
the word centered on the lower-case “‘ p,”’ used as 
an initial, instead of as arranged, all letters being 
aligned at the top, a decided improvement would 
result. 

LesLt1E NELSON, Waukegan, Illinois—The title 
of the Camp Sauganash folder would be much bet- 
ter if there were no panel around the major dis- 
play, particularly if the illustration were lowered 
somewhat, as it could be, to allow more space be- 
tween the cut and the type above. There is ample 
white space below the cut to provide for more 
above, also for adding a lead between the lines 
below the cut, which crowd each other. The press- 
man achieved a remarkable result in printing the 
halftone on page two on the antique paper, but 
would not have gotten that result if he had carried 
enough ink to print the type properly. The use 
of almost any color instead of the gold would have 
improved the illustration of the microphone on the 
title page of the B. Y. P. U. folder. Gold doesn’t 
show to good advantage on yellow stock; in fact, it 
doesn’t show up well on any warm color unless 
very, very deep. The side margins on the inside 
of this folder are needlessly narrow, the matter could 
have been set in considerably shorter measure. 
The group “ Toasts,” on the third page, is quite 
too low. The letterhead for Bray is very bad. The 
large sizes of Wedding Text and Copperplate 
Gothic, which are inharmonious at best — that is, 
when the latter is much smaller, and the difference 
in shape is not so pronounced — is particularly 
bad when the two are of about the same size. 
Their differences then show up to the fullest extent. 
Presswork is only fair, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve a part of the responsibility should be attrib- 
uted to worn type. 

Harry M. Francg, Boston.—Your hanger, ‘“‘ The 
Typographical Error,” is very good. It fails, how- 
ever, to wholly satisfy because of one detail: the 
margin at the top is too small. The heading, as a 
result, crowds the top of the card quite too closely. 
There is more space than necessary above the im- 
print, so the fault, although not vital, could be 
easily corrected. 


Moesius PrintriInc Company, Milwaukee.—The 
border on the title page of your folder entitled 
“Complete Advertising Service” is one of the 
finest we have seen, based upon the old illuminated 
work. The details are exquisite, while the colors 
and their blending are rich and pleasing; the im- 
pression created is forceful as well as pleasing. Both 
artist and pressman are to be commended upon 
their painstaking and skilful work. 

L. P. Harpy Company, South Bend, Indiana.— 
We have enjoyed your house-organ, The Exponent, 
right along, even though we have been unable to 
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exquisite booklet. The color 
work done by the Jean 
Berte water color process is 
particularly good, although 
layout and typography are 
equally fine. We appreciate 
the numerous specimens ex- 
ecuted in this new process, 
items of your own advertis- 
ing, that you have had the 
kindness to send us, but 
which we have never before 
mentioned. 

Ben W. Davis, Augusta, 
Georgia.— Except for the 
fact that the line ‘“ Print- 
ers” is set wholly in swash 
italic capitals your letter- 
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Interesting oie corner printed in one color only — blue — on white 
stock, featuring distinctive use 


of ornament. 
Printery, Colorado Springs. 
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Cover and title page of one of the finest house-organs published, 
House, Los Angeles. The brown cover, with strong light and dark markings, is in black and red. The text pages 
are printed on a rough grade of wrapping, the whole effect suggesting the forest primeval as nearly as paper can. 


mention each issue. The May number, however, 
seems better than usual; the cover design is inter- 
esting and attractive in both design and color treat- 
ment, and the text pages are particularly good. 
The style of type is pleasing and in the size used 
is remarkably clear and readable. The only fault 
of any consequence whatever is the fact that the 
bottom margin is too small. 

THe Dunmire PRINTING Company, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania.—The program booklet for the B. P. 
O. E. flag day exercises is interesting, attractive, 
and well printed, the cover being particularly good. 

Trust Brotuers, Pittsburgh.—The A. E. 
P. Geeting card is decidedly clever and fea- 
tures a novel use of ornament which we 
regret our inability to reproduce satisfac- 
torily. The Bloomington card is not so 
good, particularly because the initial “‘M”’ 
doesn’t fit in well with the form, especially 
with respect to whiting out. 

THE Fucus & LANG MANUFACTURING 
Company, New York city.—The cover of 
the April Offset, your house-organ, is a 
beauty. The colors, which are unusual and 
pleasing, are improved by their softness, 
the delightful attribute of offset and lithog- 
raphy. The green in which the type is 
printed on the inside pages is too weak in 
value in comparison with the violet, which 
stands out quite too strong. The page mar- 
gins are too narrow at the bottom and 
too wide at the top. The type matter should 
be opened up with one-point leads, too, but 
on the whole, the booklet is very good. 

Free Press Printinc Company, Bur- 
lington, Vermont.—Your mailing folder an- 
nouncing the installation of the Miehle Ver- 
tical and emphasizing the advantages your 
clients can expect in quality and service as 
a result, is very satisfactory. The large 
amount of white space just below the ini- 
tials on the inside, however, is quite 
unpleasing. 

Levi L. Smitu, Kansas City, Kansas.— 
Specimens submitted by you are high 
grade. The envelope stuffers are among the 
best we have seen; they combine novelty 
with general impressiveness and publicity 
value. The colors of ink — particularly the 
light brown—on your letterhead printed 
on strong yellow stock, are too weak. The 
small type in the light brown is very try- 
ing to the eyes. 

THe OTTERBEIN Press, Dayton.—Top, 
continues one of the very good house-organs 
that we receive regularly. The cover for 
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Greeting card characteristic of the German 





May is excellent, but more taste could have been 
exercised in setting the copyright notice on the 
inside. The names of the firm principals at the top 
of page would look much better if set in caps. of 
roman instead of italic, which never look well. The 
bottom margin on the text pages is too narrow. 

O. D. Backus, St. Louis.—The manner in which 
we handle specimens makes it practically impossible 
for any to be lost here, so those you say you sent 
us must have gone astray. Maybe, too, you in- 
tended but forgot to send them. Of the three set- 
ups of the booklet cover, ‘‘ Golf Togs,’’? Richard 
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Company. A rug is suggested very effectively. 


It is one thing to use ornament on a cover and another to use it on 
a letterhead. It is one thing to use it well and another to use it 
however, is the use of ornament so justified and 
appropriate as in this cover reproduced from a specimen book 
pared by Linn D. MacDonnold, Baltimore, for the Worthy beer 


taste for strong, massed effects in type orna- 

ment and color. The original is in red and 

black on white stock and is reproduced 

from a German printing trade paper coming 
regularly to our office. 


Wilson’s is the best. Moorman’s is weakened by 
the manner in which rules are used as ornament 
under the main display and by the periods at the 
ends of the lines. The only object of the dots is to 
kill space, yet it is generally agreed white space is 
one of the essentials of good typography. If the two 
words of the title were centered over each other 
and somewhat lower in the page— with only a 
small spot of ornament somewhat below — the page 
would be better. Ilewski’s card is in the main very 
good, but is weakened in both appearance and dis- 
play effect by the fact that the border lacks unity, 
hence strength. This is due to the manner 
in which the heavy spots inside the rules 
are separated; each becomes an item of 
attraction to the eye. Too many eye spots, 
however, confuse and irritate the beholder. 
You should impress upon your pupils the 
fact that ornament must be used with great 
restraint, particularly when it is separated 
by wide expanses of white space. 

AucsBuRG PusBLisHING House, Minne- 
apolis—The 1928 Gopher, annual of the 
University of Minnesota, the production of 
which reflects great credit upon you, is one 
of the largest and best college year books 
we have seen. The binding is exquisite. On 
the brown keratol over the board backs a 
fine gothic design, the motif for which 
seems to be a stained glass window, is em- 
bossed. The title is rather inconspicuously 
lettered into the design, all of which is 
embossed and highlighted with gold. The 
effect is suggestive of an old fifteenth cen- 
tury heirloom book and is wholly charm- 
ing. The next most distinguished feature is 
the artwork on the sectional title pages, the 
illustrations for which are unique in style, 
being a water color on black in a wood-cut 
handling. Ruth and Helen Hoffman, the 
artists, are deserving of much honor fo: 
this work, as is also Harold Helgeson, who 
designed the cover. The second color on the 
text pages, in which the page ornament is 
printed, a light, soft olive, is very pleasing 
on the India tint stock; it is particularls 
effective in the section having the eighteen 
point “ bled ” border. The title page is als: 
quite unusual; in fact, the book as a whole 
and as already stated, represents an achieve 
ment for which every one having a par' 
in it should feel very proud. 

THE DupLex PRINTING Press Company 
Battle Creek.—The two new catalogues at 
neat and readable. The cover for the one 0: 
Metropolitan presses is very attractive. 
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“What the Paper Manufacturers Have Done 


By Douctas C. McMurtriE 
Director of Typography and Design, The Cuneo Press, Incorporated, Chicago 


S@N large degree, the interest of printer and 
<= g papermaker are mutual. The more printing, 


e 


) the more paper required; the more good 
printing sold, the more good paper de- 
manded. It was, therefore, wise for enlight- 
ened paper manufacturers, in seeking to 
promote their own business, to undertake 

% this by promoting the business of their 
principal customers, the printers of the country. I say enlight- 
ened, for it has required considerable courage and faith to 
send money, the returns from which must of necessity be 
rether indirect. Furthermore, any efforts of this character 
would inevitably benefit other paper manufacturers who were 
coing no promotion work of this character. On the other hand, 
sich campaigns have built up for the organizations responsible 
for them prestige and good will among buyers of printing and 
printers which unquestionably have been worth while. 

One thinks first in this connection of the work of the S. D. 
Warren Company, makers of a varied line of standardized 
printing papers. This company has advertised for years in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and other magazines of large 
circulation, urging the gospel that good printing is the most 
effective sales aid to manufacturer or distributer. The Warren 
company has also endeavored to show printers how best to use 
its papers to make effective sales material, issuing a series of 
primers on direct-mail advertising and a series of booklets 
on “more business through broadsides and folders” and 
through illustrated letters, house-organs, envelope enclosures, 
mailing cards, booklets, package inserts, etc. These “ sales 
helps ” have been of untold value to the printers. 

Once having made a sale of paper, the Warren company 
has tried to help the printer. get the best results from it by 
what I believe is a unique method, not yet adopted by any 
other manufacturer. On the top of each case is a printed sheet, 
printed on the paper of that particular run, showing the print- 
ing quality of that particular sheet, and recommending a choice 
of suitable inks for the paper. This unquestionably has been 
of value. 

The Hammermill Paper Company is another mill following 
a similar policy in the bond paper field. This company has 
advertised in the general magazines the usefulness and busi- 
ness economy of a wide variety of business forms, stimulating 
for the printer business which did not exist before. The com- 
pany has offered the printer a service of border designs and 
instructional material suitable for office and factory systems 
and enabling him to serve his customers intelligently in the 
preparation of the requisite printed forms. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has performed 
one signal service to the printer in issuing its series of ‘‘ West- 
vaco Inspirations,” illustrating the most effective commercial 
printing both at home and abroad and giving the printer, in 
form for easy reference, a host of good ideas which he can 
utilize to advantage in his own work. The editorial work on this 
series has been excellent. 

In the field of fine printing the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany has played a role of great importance. According to my 
own recollection, it was the first American paper-making organ- 
ization to become identified in the popular mind with printing 
of real quality and distinctive style. Today the company’s 
slogan, “ Paper Is Part of the Picture,” is widely known. 
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Strathmore has used Saturday Evening Post advertising to pro- 
mote greater use of good printing on good paper for direct- 
mail advertising, and has also advertised consistently in the 
printing and advertising journals. 

Thirty-five years ago paper sample books were only 
swatches and gave printers absolutely no suggestions as to 
printing treatment, direct-mail ideas, etc. Strathmore was a 
leader in printing illustrated sample books to show how the 
various papers would print, and also to suggest ideas that could 
be sold by the printers locally. In their preparation the ser- 
vices of the best designers and artists in the country have been 
retained. 

The “Strathmore Town” advertisements were created 
especially to serve as direct-mail ideas for printers and adver- 
tisers all over the country. In hundreds of cases, printers have 
taken the ideas either as they were or in some slightly changed 
form and sold them to local buyers of printing. This suggestion 
service has been helpful in increasing the printing market. 

The Strathmore “ Grammar of Color,” an ambitious publi- 
cation handsomely produced, represented an effort to help 
printers in their color problems by giving them several hundred 
correct color combinations that could be duplicated in any 
printing shop. The Munsell System of Color was used. 

About ten years ago Strathmore started advertising to print- 
ers as well as advertisers to the effect that paper and printing 
are minor considerations in the cost of letters. In other words, 
if a letter costs forty-five cents, it would certainly pay the 
advertiser to spend a penny or two more to get a fine letter 
instead of a cheap looking letter. This idea has been used by a 
number of printers and paper manufacturers. 

The Worthy Paper Company Association, which entered 
the quality printing paper field only five or six years ago, has 
since brought out a number of beautiful papers. In presenting 
these the company has issued specimen books, portfolios, bro- 
chures, and folders with treatment intended to be suited to 
the papers and of interest to printers and planners of advertis- 
ing and books. In this effort it has had the assistance of many 
of the leaders in the printing industry. The latest publication 
is the “ Worthy Book,” a case-bound volume, the object of 
which is to render printers and advertisers assistance in plan- 
ning the use of Worthy papers. It is a fine demonstration 
of the results to be obtained with type and foundry orna- 
ments only. Another recent issue is a fine booklet on Hadrian 
paper, prepared typographically by Carl Purrington Rollins, 
of the Yale University Press. 

The American Writing Paper Company has, in recent years, 
issued some well planned material. One large case-bound book, 
showing the work of a number of artists, introduced the new 
“American Handcraft ” line. A recent publication has been the 
“Paper User’s Primer,” printed in the format of an American 
colonial primer. 

The Dill & Collins Company, which has always made a con- 
sistent line of first grade printing papers (and particularly 
fine coated papers), was a pioneer in seeking the specification 
of a standard paper by buyers of printing, so as to eliminate 
the disadvantage in competitive bids to the printer buying 
good paper as compared to the printer willing to use an inferior 
product. The company has issued two good books, one on cover 
designs, the other on pictorial representations of Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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The work of the Japan Paper Company has been distin- 
guished in every particular. It has made available to printers 
the finest papers in the world, the majority of which would, 
to all practical intents and purposes, be inaccessible to Ameri- 
can printers. And it has shown these papers in a distinguished 
manner. The organization was a pioneer in the employment of 
the best printers to produce not only its paper samples, but 
its price lists, letterheads, and shipping labels as well, and in 
this respect has set a very fine example to users of printing. 
A noteworthy feature of its work is that it has allowed the 
printers absolutely free scope to use their own taste and judg- 
ment on any particular job. 

The papers now available come from fifteen different coun- 
tries. Some are mold-made, but a considerable proportion are 
truly hand-made by approximately the same methods as were 
used in the fifteenth century. These papers are used for the 
finest books and pamphlets and for a surprising amount of 
advertising literature. 

The best of them, in my judgment, come from England 
and Italy, while the most unique come from Japan and China. 
In cover papers there are several lines which have served as 
models for a number of domestic papers now on the market. 


Miew NDER the “ pull together ” plan, is it worth 
SACARYs while for the inside man to use his influ- 
I) ence as a salesman? Assuming that the 
office force would not relish interference 
or suggestion from a “ tenderfoot,” unac- 
customed to psychology or the finer art of 
approaching a prospect, it might appear 
like a well nigh hopeless proposition for 
the job pressman or compositor to furnish a lead. But if a little 
logical reasoning were applied to the matter, it can readily 
be seen that the inside worker has certain contacts which later 
may be turned into orders for the firm. 

We shall cite an instance and, for the time being, call the 
workman Bill Smith and refer to the other character in the 
sketch as Dud. Bill has discovered a boyhood friend to be 
advertising manager for the Universal Clamp Company, which 
does a flourishing business in the suburb where Bill has his 
home. Bill naturally says to himself: “ There ought to be some 
business there for the boss. I’ll sound Dud about it sometime.” 
Dud is later confronted and asked what are the possibilities of 
getting an order. 

“Why, sure, Bill! ” is the cordial reply. “ I'll see what can 
be done. I don’t know of any reason why your firm can not 
handle some of our work! ” 

It may be possible this long-time friendship between these 
two men would create a friendly and profitable relation for the 
firm of printers which no salesman or advertising could pos- 
sibly bring about. 

The foregoing leads to the actual discovery of a case of 
this kind several months ago. Bill Smith approached his super- 
intendent later about it. In fact, the way had already been 
paved for a small order. Feeling that he was about to do his 
firm a good turn, Bill said: “ Mr. W—, I have just discovered 
a friend who is advertising manager for the Blank Blank Com- 
pany. He assures me that he can place some of his work 
within our reach and as a starter would like a quotation on ten 
thousand invoices. How about sending a salesman out there? ” 
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In 1920 another organization importing fine printing papers 
came into the field, Canson & Montgolfier. The company is a 
very old one, its mills at Vidalon in France being established 
in the sixteenth century. During the intervening period the 
American office has been adding continuously to its stock, 
until it now has an excellent range and variety. From the first 
the best printers have been used in the preparation of samples 
and advertising material, and much of the work has been done 
in France, giving a valuable touch and offering to printers many 
original ideas and suggestions. The specimen book issued by 
the company a year or so ago is one of the finest of its kind 
ever produced and is of great value to the printer doing espe- 
cially fine work. In this volume ninety per cent of the speci- 
mens represent typographical effects and all show effects that 
can be simply obtained by any printer. 

All of the mills which are succeeding commercially have had 
to keep abreast of the improvement in technical standards of 
manufacture. Those seeking wider fields have originated new 
papers. Their efforts have, I believe, been repaid, for there was 
never a period when fine papers were so well appreciated and 
so widely used as they now are. And there is every evidence 
that the present progress will continue. 





Mr. W—, a florid man, quite pompous and above the heads 
of some of his help, cleared his throat in a most convincing 
way. 

‘““ Why, to be sure, Smith — to be sure — yes; but to me it 
seems a little unusual that you should bring this matter up. 
You know we employ a very capable sales force, and these 
men naturally prefer to ferret out such accounts themselves. 
But I’ll see what I can do about this matter, thank you.” 

The chilly attitude of the superintendent left Bill quite 
breathless. He did not quite realize that he was “ horning 
into” the other fellow’s field when he suggested a potential 
sale, but such was undeniably the case. Nothing was ever done 
about the matter, and Bill never heard from his friend, the 
advertising manager, whether a salesman had called or not. 
Even today Bill does not like to discuss the question, for it 
is with him a somewhat ticklish one. Bill acts like a man who 
thinks efforts such as these were wasted. 


In the Days Ghat uz—and Now 


Sy Exuis E. Murpuy 


Compared to the yesterdays in the print shop, today’s 
topic of conversation runs about as follows: 

Foreman: Well, I logged twenty-five stations last night. 
Got a new one, XYZ, but I can’t locate it. 

Proofreader: That sounds like the new station in Cuba. I 
get it right reg’lar nowadays. I’m havin’ a little trouble with 
my Whoopadyne; it harmonics on the low wave length. 

Foreman: That’s an easy thing to cure. Just slip a six ohm 
grid leak between your first stage and connect it with the 
ground. 

And so on far into the night. One Chicago press foreman 
has posted a sign on all the doors leading to the pressroom — 
“Do Your Broadcasting Outside.” The men in the shop claim 
that the foreman’s wife won’t let him buy a certain superhet 
that he has his heart set on. 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By Rocer Woop 


cAnalysis 

The third division of the self-analysis chart on the qualifi- 
cations of a printing salesman is analysis (see January, 1927, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER). It is not our intention to treat 
this subject in a strictly scientific manner. We are 
primarily interested in research and analysis in 
their relation to the sale of printing rather than 
‘o the problems of advertising. 

To those of our readers who are interested in 
research, market surveys, and analysis, and who 
wish to study the subject quite thoroughly, we 
recommend that they read “ Advertising Re- 
search ” by Percival White, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. (1927). This is a new book and one 
of the very best on the subject of analysis we 
have ever read. It will be immensely helpful to 
every printer and printer salesman who realizes 
that the more knowledge he has on the subjects 
of marketing and merchandising the better able 
he will be to render constructive service to his present and 
prospective customers. 

There are about nine good books on the subjects of adver- 
tising and marketing that are worth the attention of those who 
are following this series. From time to time the titles of one or 
more books will be suggested in this department. If each will 
be given a careful reading the reader will be well repaid for 
the time spent. The keeping of these books is not necessarily 
a question of an investment. Many of the books whose titles 
will appear here are on file in the public libraries. If they are 
not, the librarian will order them. By all means read “Adver- 
tising Research ” by White. 

Considering analysis in its relation to printing sales, we 
may classify our subject under three distinct divisions: busi- 
ness, product, and market. Each division has a very direct 
bearing on the sale of printing. 

Business Analysis. Business may be classified into ten 
groups: (1) basic industries; (2) industrial or manufactur- 
ing; (3) wholesale or jobbing; (4) retail or dealers; (5) public 
utilities; (6) public service; (7) financial; (8) professional; 
(9) educational; (10) political. 

Every printing order can be placed under one of these 
groups, so it will pay us to understand them thoroughly. 

Basic Industries are those that produce raw materials: 
agriculture, mining, fishing, animal husbandry or stock rais- 
ing, etc. Singly, these industries are not large users of printing. 

Raw material must be converted or manufactured into 
usable products which are known either as necessities or luxu- 
ries. Today, thirty-four per cent of all manufactured products 
produced in the United States are luxuries. The percentage of 
luxuries has been on the increase since 1921 and is likely to 
continue for several years unless it is upset by some sudden 
economic change. 


Roger Wood 


Industrial or Manufacturing. The average manufacturing 
institution is necessarily more thoroughly organized and depart- 
mentalized than most other lines of commercial activity. 
Nearly every manufacturer, large or small, is a member of a 
trade association. These trade associations are a 
necessity to modern business; their codperation 
embraces nearly every department of manufac- 
turing. Nearly all maintain research departments 
which compile statistics and all necessary facts on 
marketing. This information is available to each 
firm that is a member of the association. 

Many trade associations conduct national 
advertising campaigns that are decidedly bene- 
ficial to the individual membership. The Copper 
and Brass Research Association, the California 
Fruit Growers Association, and the National 
Electric Light Association are good examples. 

Trade associations use a considerable quantity 
of printing in connection with their educational 
and advertising activities. Therefore each trade association is 
a mighty good printing prospect; but this is a highly special- 
ized field and not every printing salesman is qualified to render 
constructive service. 

Most printer salesmen, however, do call on one or more 
manufacturers, and it would be to their advantage to learn all 
they can about the functions and about the various services the 
trade association in that field is equipped to render (whether 
the client is a member of his trade association or not). 

Practically all of the trade associations will gladly fur- 
nish you with any facts or information you may require that 
they have available for public distribution. 

Don’t regard this as unimportant; it may result in a large 
volume of printing. If the headquarters of the trade associa- 
tion or a local branch is in your city, make a personal call on 
its officers; tell them you want all the information on the sub- 
ject of marketing they can give you that will be helpful to 
your prospect who is a member of the association. If it is not 
possible to make a personal call, write direct or, if possible, 
ask the manufacturer to write. 

Wholesale or Jobbing. This form of organized commercial 
activity serves as a distributing outlet for the manufacturer to 
the retailer or dealer. Some jobbers issue monthly bulletins; 
nearly all print some form of catalogue; all, of course, use a 
quantity of office forms and stationery. As a rule, a jobber is 
not considered a good printing prospect, but while he does not 
buy large quantities of printing at a time he does use enough 
to make it profitable for the printing salesman to call on him 
occasionally. Broadly speaking, we would say that every job- 
ber on your list is worth at least six calls a year. 

To render profitable service to your manufacturing ac- 
counts, you must know something about your client’s sales 
problems as well as his trade associations. If a manufacturer 
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sells to the retailer or dealer through a jobber, then study the 
jobber’s marketing problems as well as the dealer’s. Find out 
all you can about trade customs, units of sale and discounts, 
consignments, special deals, etc. The very best place to get this 
kind of information is from jobbers rather than from the 
manufacturers. The jobber’s attitude toward the sales and 
advertising policies of the manufacturer is sometimes a lot 
different from that of the dealer. 

Some manufacturers sell direct to the dealer; some direct 
to the consumer. Some maintain selling crews which are oper- 
ated as agencies and distribute goods from the manufacturer’s 
warehouses direct. 

Each of these policies means the use of printing — selective 
or direct advertising; not just one order but continuous orders; 
so it will not be wasted time by any means if you spend 
several days or a week in making a careful study of the manu- 
facturer’s business. 

If the manufacturer is a national advertiser, he uses printed 
matter to follow up the inquiries his advertising brings. This 
is particularly true if he uses national periodicals. 

Don’t get the idea that because a manufacturing concern 
has an advertising department or is a client of an advertising 
agency that you can not sell it printing. Go after it and find 
out. Not all printing used by manufacturing organizations is 
bought on the price basis and estimates. Neither are all manu- 
facturers satisfied with the printing they are now using. 

The rate of turnover by advertising agencies is so high 
that it would surprise you. Advertising agencies are primarily 
service organizations. If the average manufacturer changes 
agencies now and then, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that he 
will change from one printer to another until he finds the 
printer who can render satisfactory service? You may be that 
printer if you will equip yourself mentally by studying and 
understanding the problems and policies of your client. 

Too many printer salesmen get an inferiority complex. 
They are afraid to tackle the manufacturer because they real- 
ize he is buying printing somewhere now and they jump at the 
conclusion that he is satisfied and will not change. Nearly 
every manufacturer, and most every other business for that 
matter, is in the market for logical and practical ideas as well 
as constructive suggestions. He’ll welcome you with open 
arms. You won’t have to worry about getting an interview or 
finding the man you want to talk to in conference if he knows 
you are bringing him ideas that he can use instead of just 
hunting for a printing order. Neither do you need to be afraid 
of competition, for men with real creative ideas are rare; you 
won’t find them cooling their heels outside the buyer’s office; 
but you will find the order takers there. 

We realize this sounds a bit preachy; the point we want to 
make is that nine out of every ten printers and salesmen who 
sell printing have the latent ability of developing creative 
ideas, the sort of ideas that will help their customers and pros- 
pects to get more business. It is only a question of realizing 
that you have the ability, of acquiring all the facts, statistics, 
and other data, then analyzing this fund of information in its 
relation to the business of your clients or prospective clients. 
(Business Analysis to Be Continued) 


How the Small Printer Can Advertise 


Advertising is just as practical for the small printer as it is 
for the big printer. To the small printer we would say — and 
emphasize it as strongly as we can: “ Don’t consider advertis- 
ing in any form or under any circumstances unless you can do 
good work. Don’t start to advertise unless you can keep at it 
regularly and continuously.” 

Nearly every large printer of today was a small printer 
not so many years ago, and his growth has come from repeat 
business rather than because he was able to secure a continu- 
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ous volume of new business. In other words, the large printers 
have grown from small beginnings because they produced sat- 
isfactory printing for a big majority of the customers they 
secured. Satisfaction means that the customer has confidence 
in his printer and as a result he gives him a good share, if not 
all, of his work. 

The prospects for the small printer of today are slightly 
different from what they were a few years ago. There was less 
competition then; personal selling was not as expensive as it 
is today. The big buyer of printing was a small firm and very 
often the owner of the print shop knew the owner of the busi- 
ness personally. Advertising for the printer was not as neces- 
sary as it is now. 

Today the small printer is forced to advertise if he hopes 
to get and retain enough printing accounts to help him grow, 
the accounts that mean repeat business. 

Of course, the small printer has only a limited amount of 
money to invest in advertising, just as he has only a limited 
amount to spend for rent, light, heat, insurance, etc. But 
advertising is as important as any other item of overhead 
expense; it is even more important because it is vital to his 
growth and expansion. 

While the large printer can make an advertising appropria- 
tion based on his volume of gross business or net profits, the 
small printer should regard advertising as a necessary expense 
and not as an appropriation. 

As we have pointed out before in this series, advertising 
does not jerk; it does not produce sudden results within a week 
or two after a printer starts advertising. Indeed, it sometimes 
takes months before advertising begins to pay for itself. But, 
while the results are slow at first, the pull is steady. Adver- 
tising is like compound interest; it will pay the small printer 
in time, if he keeps at it. 

If the bank roll is small, a printer can use a one-inch 
advertisement in one or all of the local newspapers three or 
more times a month, gradually increasing the number of his 
advertisements until he is carrying one ad. in each paper every 
day. Increase the number of advertisements before increasing 
the size; this is very important. We would advise display space 
rather than classified. 

A one-inch advertisement appearing six times a week is 
far more valuable to the advertiser than one six-inch adver- 
tisement once a week. If you can not afford to advertise more 
than once a week, select a certain day and stick to that day. 
Don’t run your advertisement on Monday one week and on 
Wednesday the following week. Change the copy of your ad. 
frequently. Don’t use the same copy over and over again. 

Direct advertising is far more profitable and quite often 
less expensive for a printer than newspaper advertising. But in 
direct advertising the printer must realize that his success will 
depend on three things: 

First, circulation: A carefully selected mailing list is worth 
all the time it takes to compile it. It requires constant attention 
and supervision after it is made because there are frequent 
changes — changes in addresses of individuals now on the list, 
names of individuals who are new prospects, defunct business 
firms and names of deceased individuals. 

Second, appearance: Your customers and prospects will 
form their opinion of the quality of your workmanship by the 
physical appearance — the composition, presswork, and color 
combinations of each individual piece of advertising you send 
out. The printer, quite naturally, views each mailing as a job 
or group rather than as a single piece. He must consider that 
the person to whom he sends his advertising gets only one 
piece of mail from him at a time. Each piece makes a separate 
or distinct impression and quite often is in competition for 
attention with advertising matter from other printers. It is 
the cumulative impressions that make advertising profitable 
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Third, regularity: No matter what form or media of adver- 
{ising you use, your advertisement should appear regularly and 
on definite dates. 

The house-organ has been proven to be the best form of 
printer advertising. But a house-organ does not necessarily 
mean a booklet. 

A blotter type house-organ used continuously as a definite 
program will have more attention and interest value than will 
, series of blotters issued spasmodically and carrying a de- 

iched or individual message. 

A government post card can be used as a weekly, semi- 
monthly, or monthly house-organ. It can be made neat and 
ttractive by good composition and presswork. Indeed, the 
-overnment post card is being used more and more as an 
dvertising medium by many business institutions. 

It has many advantages. It is inexpensive. The postal cost 
s one-half that of a private mailing card. The postage cost 

Iso includes the paper stock. It travels first class. It is much 
asier to read if the copy is not too crowded and therefore has 
ust as much chance of getting the attention of the person you 
vant to reach as any other form of mail matter you could use. 
Secause it does not take much time to read a post card, the 
-ecipient, the individual to whom you are sending your adver- 
tising matter, subconsciously feels or knows that you are con- 
iderate of his time and his reaction is friendly. 

A small advertisement in the telephone book or city direc- 
tory seldom brings big returns. But it is usually not expensive 
and practically always produces enough results for printers to 
justify the investment. 

Theater programs, church, fraternal, social, or civic club 
bulletins and programs are charity donations. They should be 
avoided by the small printer who must get full value out of 
his advertising investment. 

If you can not afford to spend much money for advertising, 
your best bet is the one-inch newspaper advertisement or the 
government post card; they can be used separately or together 
if you so wish. 

Don’t start to use either unless you can stick to the form 
you select month in and month out. Make up your mind what 
kind of advertising you want to use before you start, not after 
you have used it a few weeks, for results from advertising come 
from accumulated impressions — many impressions received 
from many advertisements. 

If returns are slow at first, don’t get cold feet; stick to it. 
That is the first and most important lesson the beginner in 
advertising must learn — he must keep on until results come. 
We know of at least three printers who issued booklet house- 
organs for two years without noticing any returns; they are 
still issuing house-organs; they are big printers today. 

If you have the ambition to grow, then by all means con- 
sider some form of advertising. Don’t “ bite off more than you 
can chew.” Don’t start too big. Begin modestly and with a 
monthly expense that you can afford, if it is only ten or fifteen 
dollars. Keep at it steadily; then increase your advertising 
expenditure when you feel justified, but do not increase it until 
you are satisfied that present results are profitable. Do this and 
you will be one of the big printers of tomorrow, for advertising 
does pay abundantly in time. 


cActual Practice 


This series began in the January issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. This month let us consider two lines of business, the 
flour mill and the retail grocer. 

These articles are written in the first person and are 
intended as suggestive articles only. After reading them, see if 
you can not make additional suggestions — logical ideas on the 
use of printing by each of these lines of business that will help 
them sell their products and service. 
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If I Were a Miller 


Manufacturing whole-wheat flour, self-rising flour, wheat 
cereals, pancake flour, mixed feeds, such as egg mashes and 
dairy feeds, corn meal, or any other grain product or by- 
product, I would give first consideration to my home market, 
my community needs. 

I would study my local territory for each product made 
in my mill and list the various market outlets in the order of 
their importance. 

For instance, if I manufactured a hard-wheat flour and my 
production was limited to a fixed volume per day or month, 
I would list the various channels of consumption in the order 
of their importance in my county, district, or state, depending 
on the production capacity of my mill. 

These might be, first, bakeries; second, family needs; third, 
hospitals; fourth, institutions; fifth, hotels and restaurants; 
last of all, wholesalers wanting private brands. 

For the Bakeries — quantity buyers — I would list all bak- 
eries within a given shipping radius and to this list (ad- 
dressed to the owner or buyer, not just the firm name alone) 
I would send a weekly letter. I would have this letter printed 
on good stationery, neatly typed, using just one selling argu- 
ment in each letter. This plan would be inexpensive and would 
produce a large volume of new business after the first few 
months. 

For the Consumer Trade I would get out a special mailing 
card twice a month to every retail grocer, featuring just one 
product for family consumption, the object being to fix the 
trade-mark and brand names of all my products in the minds 
of the grocer and his clerks. Then I would print a good cook 
book that would be distributed free by the grocers to their 
customers. I would have only good, tested recipes, written so 
as to be easily understood, telling not only of the ingredients 
but how to get the best results in a gas oven, coal oven, etc. 
I would tell how to use whole-wheat flour, bran, etc. 

The average housewife would bake more biscuits, muffins, 
doughnuts, pies, crust for meat pies and cakes if she were given 
good recipes and did not have to experiment, thereby feeling 
reasonably sure of success whenever she baked. 

Once each month I would supply every grocer with two or 
three neatly printed store or window cards featuring one of 
the recipes in the book, and on these cards I would have 
printed a picture of a cake or plate of doughnuts, etc. As a 
reminder, on each card I would call the reader’s attention to 
the cook book and urge the housewife to ask for another book 
if her old one was lost or mislaid. 

While one single advertisement rarely if ever makes a sale, 
the cumulative impressions received by the housewife through 
having the cook book brought to her attention regularly each 
month, with some fresh appetite appeal, would in time make 
my cook book so interesting that every housewife in my com- 
munity would learn to consult it and use it regularly. 

For the Hospitals, Hotels, and Restaurants I would prepare 
a series of four-page letters to be sent out one week before and 
one week after my salesman called. These letters, of course, 
would be addressed to the steward or buyer with whom the 
salesman had contact. They would be printed in two colors 
and would carry logical sales talks on the first page, making 
individual appeal by using the recipient’s name in the body of 
the letter. The inside pages could show the various packages 
with brief paragraphs about each and the current prices. The 
back page might show a printed order form in case the buyer 
wanted to order before my salesman called. 

For My By-Products, Egg Mashes, Dairy Feeds, Etc., 1 
would make up a list of the principal retail grain dealers and 
ask them to supply me with the names of the principal stock 
and poultry raisers in their locality. To these names I would 
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send, once each month, a letter with a booklet inserted, telling 
how to use my feeds and where to buy my products. 

Once each year I would send out a specially printed calen- 
dar. On the back of each monthly sheet I would give informa- 
tion for seasonal feeding. 

This advertising activity would cost less than the salary 
and expenses of one good salesman for a year. The results 
would lower my selling cost about twelve to eighteen per cent 
the first year and should double my production in three years. 


If IJ Were a Retail Grocer 


If I owned an independent grocery, carried charge accounts, 
and made deliveries and rendered many other services, I would 
plan a budget, based on my gross sales, not only to take care 
of overhead and general expense, but I would plan for definite 
growth and expansion by advertising. 

The United States census bureau has recently compiled 
figures which show that the average number of steady (daily 
and weekly) customers a retail grocer should have is 499 “to 
get by.” So in order to show a fair net earning, at least 200 
more customers are necessary. 

If my ledger and delivery record showed that my customer 
list was below that figure, then I would concentrate my adver- 
tising on the problem of securing new customers until I brought 
the number up to this figure (700). 

To get new customers I would first make a direct appeal 
by using a series of four-page form letters addressed to my 
present customers, asking them to codperate by getting their 
friends and neighbors to become customers. 

On the first page, printed in typewriter type and filled in 
with the customer’s name, would be an expression of appre- 
ciation for his patronage. On the inside I would list all the 
standard advertised brands of groceries I carried. On the back 
I would ask the customer to talk to his friends and neighbors. 

Letter number two would be an offer of some special bar- 
gains for that week only, priced attractively, together with a 
questionnaire on how I can improve my service. Letter number 
three would be a direct appeal to fill in an enclosed card with 
the name of a neighbor or friend to whom they had talked and 
who they knew would be a good customer for me. In return 
for this I would make each customer who sent in this card a 
present of suitable merchandise, for example, a three-pound 
can of my best coffee. These cards of course would be fol- 
lowed up by a personal call from me or one of my clerks or 
delivery men. 

The next month I would supply all my customers with a 
large card to be hung near their kitchen cabinets showing the 
brands of groceries I carried, so it would be easy for them to 
check over the goods they needed each week. I would replace 
these cards every week when I made deliveries. These cards 
would be printed in two colors and feature my ’phone number. 

Then regularly twice each year I would make a special 
campaign to get new customers by the use of four-page form 
letters. Each campaign would bring in more customers than the 
preceding campaign. 

If I had a cash and carry store I would send out regularly 
each week a mailing card, either on a government post card or 
larger, listing various items of stock and showing the prices; 
calling attention to the fact that these prices were not specials, 
but taken at random from our regular items of merchandise. 

Also I would make arrangements with a neighborhood 
movie theater for tickets, good for matinees only. These tickets 
I would give with every purchase of groceries amounting to 
one dollar. This would not cost much but would prove a sur- 
prising incentive for buying at my store. I know one store that 
tried this with a great increase in the monthly sales volume. 

To bring this to the attention of my customers and my pros- 
pective customers I would send out a form letter each week 
for three weeks to a carefully selected list of families or house- 
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wives, not only telling them of my premium ticket offer but 
about my prices and services. Before sending out this class of 
advertising I would be sure the wording conformed with the 
government post office regulations. I would not say “ free” 
tickets — they are premiums. 

After the first three weeks I would cover my mailing list 
with a mailing card or government post card each week. 

The theater management will codperate with this form of 
advertising by letting me know the advance bookings so I can 
feature this in my store and show windows. 

The tickets should be dated and the use of them limited to, 
say, fifteen days from date. If there is a place for the user to 
sign his name it will help me to build up my mailing list. 





In Memoriam 


T IS with deep sorrow and immense regret that 

cruel circumstances force us to announce the sud- 
den though somewhat expected demise from this vale 
of sorrow of the following printing machines which 
at the time of going to press were slumbering peace- 
fully on their laurels. Our sympathy is especially 
aroused because of the usefulness of which they car- 
ried promise during their short but glorious life and 
the tender care with which they were nursed by a 
fond mother and a self-sacrificing father. May their 
good deeds help to remind us of the usual fickleness 
of fortune and the brief enjoyment of fame: 


The Campbell Century. 

The Peerless Jobber. 

The Alumographic Rotary. 

The Goodson Graphotype. 

The Simplex Typesetter. 

The Huber Crank Press. 

The Kidder Pony. 

The American Folding Machine. 
The Scott: Stop-cylinder Press. 

The Cartwright Jobber. 

The Campbell Multipress. 

The Seybold Job Folder. 

The Jones Lightning Jobber. 

The Jones Gordon. 

The Acme Self-clamping Cutter. 
The Peerless-Gem Paper Cutter. 
The Auto Press. 

The Osterlind Press. 

The Linotype Junior. 

The Rhodes Makeready Blanket. 
The Cottrell Two-revolution Cylinder Press. 
The Potter Cylinder Press. 

The Hexagon Saw Trimmer. 

The Tympalyn Press Packing. 

The Smyth Automatic Gathering Machine. 
The Brown & Carver Paper Cutter. 
The Hoge Press. 

The Monoline Composing Machine. 
The Kidder Sheet Delivery Job Press. 
The Kav-Mor Press. 

The Printers’ Curving Machine. 
The Dow Composing Machine. 

The Swenk Cylinder Press. 

Singly they came and went at great expense to 
their fond parents; some lingered for a year or so, 
others for many years under constant surgical treat- 
ment; but yet they filled their places satisfactorily 
while in existence and helped to advance the industry 
on its forward march. May their memory always be 
revered! 
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By EvcENE St. JoHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing on Steel 

“We have noticed your April issue queries and answers 
entitled ‘ Printing on Metal’ and ‘Gum Printing’ which re- 
mind us that as we are just now doing a little experimenting 
along this line we would like whatever information you can 
give us on the subject. Our problem is to print a 
sheet of twenty-four gage steel approximately 
11 by 12 inches on a 12 by 18 Gordon press. Our 
purpose is to produce a wood grain for sign pur- 
poses; to accomplish that we have to use a plate 
containing considerable detail for the production 
of the grain effect. Either this has to be a coarse 
highlight halftone or something along that line 
which will carry out a somewhat natural wood 
grain effect and yet with the detail coarse enough 
to be reproduced in some sort of a resilient plate 
or form. Perhaps it would be helpful if you would 
send us the addresses of concerns who give details 
as you mentioned in answering your inquirer on 
the subject of gum printing. Also you speak of 
rubber forms and special inks which must stand 
baking. Do you happen to know where one would go for rubber 
forms made from such a plate as we have described, and what 
inks do you have reference to which will stand baking? ” 

Answer.—You will find it helpful to consult your inkmaker 
who can furnish the special ink and give you the address of 
a rubber stamp maker who can meet your requirements. 


Printing on Tin Foil 

“Will you please inform us how printing on tin foil such 
as the piece enclosed may be accomplished? Can it be done 
on a platen press, and what kind of ink must be used? Where 
can we purchase the tin foil to print on? Does it come in large 
sheets, etc? We should imagine that great care would have to 
be taken with the makeready and that a special ink would have 
to be used.” 

Answer.—The procedure is the same as when printing on 
silk. Use a hard packing and a bond ink. You can get tin foil 
from the United States Tin Foil Company, Louisville. 


Hard Packing for Rag Ledger Paper 

“Would you be kind enough to give us your criticism on 
the two enclosed jobs? Our customer has made claims with 
which we do not agree. He questions the color, the impres- 
sion, etc.” 

Answer.— While the jobs will pass as general commercial 
work, your customer, a paper manufacturer, naturally wants 
something very good to show off his papers to best advantage. 
This you may accomplish by using a hard packing, with cellu- 
loid next to drawsheet, and a gloss bond instead of job ink. 
The heavy lines also need more impression. 


Eugene St. John 


Red Ink Fills Screen 

“Am enclosing a clipping of a job run recently on which 
I had considerable trouble with filling up of the screen on the 
red plates. The plates were new, the rollers fair and properly 
set, and the job was run on a cylinder press with cover red 
ink. Believe I could have avoided filling some by 
reducing the ink, but all the covering power was 
needed to make the red cover this stock. I cut 
away the impression until it would hardly cover, 
as may be seen by the sample. Can you offer any 
suggestions? ” 

Answer.—Yes; an ink of job ink body would 
work better on white laid antique book, but you 
were forced to use cover red on green paper to 
get the coverage. You will have little trouble if 
you will carefully make ready not on the laid 
paper but on 17 by 22 — 16 sulphite bond. Use 
cut-outs on the solids, medium overlay on the 
rules, and still less impression on the screen 
plates. The impression on the screens is to be care- 
fully built up with tissue patches. After every- 
thing prints sharp and clean on sulphite bond some further 
touching up may be necessary to get a clean, sharp impression 
from the screen plates on laid antique paper. A very hard 
packing is best. 


Ink Crystallizes and Prevents Coverage 

“Please tell me what causes the trouble on enclosed proof. 
Note how well the black covered the other side. The trouble 
occurred in about 1,000 sheets of a 15,000 run. I tried out new 
rollers, two kinds of ink, cleaned press and cuts, but to no 
use. A traveler for an ink company said it looked like the 
cause was in the stock, but why should it cover one side and 
not the other? The mottle, or whatever you would call it, varied 
in design, as you will note in the different sheets. The colors 
were run about twenty-four hours after each other. I am 
anxious to learn the cause of this trouble and I find it easier 
to tell you the trouble right on the sheet than try to describe 
it in letter form.” 

Answer.—The black is not taking uniformly on the blue 
because the latter has dried too hard or crystallized in spots. 
Evidently twenty-four hours between colors is too long for 
this ink. Six hours would be long enough. The thousand sheets 
of paper may have varied in finish to some extent and had 
influence on the drying, but the probable cause is that the blue 
is too fast drying for twenty-four hours intermission. This is 
a point to cover when ordering process inks, which may be had 
to follow up in three, six, or twenty-four hours, as required. 
If not sure of the schedule, the last variety, to which the blue 
did not belong, is the safest. Since the black failed to take on 
the one solid plate, you may probably be able to save the thou- 
sand sheets by running this plate over the piebald impression 
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after adding wax compound to the black to make it take. This 
you can get from the inkmaker or make yourself by mixing 
together equal parts of beeswax, paraffin wax, and gloss drying 
varnish while hot and adding one ounce of the compound to 
the pound of ink, also heated. 


Paper Box Making 

“Where can we get some information on paper box mak- 
ing? We make some paper boxes, and we have trouble with 
some tearing or not cutting smooth with light tagboard, espe- 
cially when we have lots of cutting rule in the form. The press 
used is a Colt’s Armory and for a tympan we use four sheets 
of kraft paper and some tagboard.” 

Answer.—The platen is fitted with a sheet of brass or steel, 
fastened to it with screws, for this work. A little underlaying 
will make all the rules cut clean. You can glue quads on a 
strip of tagboard glued to sheet of brass for gages, or you can 
have holes drilled through sheet of brass and part way through 
platen and use screws in the holes for gages. 


Heavy Halftones on Platen Press 

“ T have an order for 12,000 circulars, 9 by 12, to be printed 
on fifty-pound super book, of which I am enclosing a sample. 
Enclosed also is a showing of one of the two cuts that must 
appear on this circular. I will run these circulars on a 10 by 15 
platen press with three composition rollers. My customer is 
very particular about getting good, clear pictures and I would 
like to know what kind of ink you would suggest using for best 
results. What will be my best remedy to keep them from off- 
setting on the back? Will it be necessary to get a set of vibra- 
tors for my press to get good results? ” 

Answer.— By all means get two vibrators, one to ride the 
upper two and the other to ride the lowest form roller. Use a 
toned platen press halftone ink. Spread out on a table at the 
left of the feeder the printed sheets, dovetailed or shinglewise. 
Use the fountain. Have temperature around 75° F. Spread the 
printed sheets on a thick piece of strawboard so that a lot may 
be moved without sliding the sheets on each other. 


Perforating Trouble, Cover Ink, Linoleum Cuts 


“T am enclosing two copies of jobs. The large yellow sheet 
is being run on a fast cylinder job press. The perforating rule 
is giving me lots of trouble. The job calls for several million 
copies. Every six hundred and fifty impressions all twelve 
names are changed and new ones put in. After four or five 
changes my tympan and undersheets are ‘chewed up’ quite 
badly by the perforating rule, which makes the job look bad 
all around. I have used type-high rule and above type-high 
rule, and glued strips of cloth under my tympan, but it does 
not help. Can I overcome this trouble? Is it possible to get a 
better looking letterhead job on this kind of stock on a 10 by 15 
press? I am interested in linoleum cuts. What tools are needed 
and where can I purchase them and the necessary material? 
Any other information on this subject would be appreciated.” 

Answer.— For the perforating trouble glue a strip of one- 
point brass rule on sheet next below drawsheet and on the 
reverse side of drawsheet glue a strip of Holland cloth (book- 
binders’ linen tape), both strips a trifle wider than perforating 
rule, on which barely enough impression should be used to 
render the sheets easy to separate. The impression should be 
uniform throughout the length of each perforating rule. In 
order to get a sharper print on the rough writing paper on 
the 10 by 15 press use a sheet of celluloid below drawsheet 
and either a stiff olive gray cover ink or add a stiff cover white 
to your olive gray. You can get tools to cut linoleum from a 
photoengravers’ supply house and battleship linoleum and lino- 
leum cement to fasten the linoleum to the wood base from a 
department store. 
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Non-Curling Paper Curls 

“T have to print many thousands of labels in four colors 
and bronze and embossed on gummed paper and I have a great 
deal of trouble in keeping the paper from curling and spoiling 
the register. The paper furnished me is guaranteed to be non- 
curling, but after being printed two or three times, owing, I 
suppose, to the action of the air, it will not lay flat. Can you 
suggest any remedy for my trouble? ” 

Answer.—This trouble is experienced in greater or less de- 
gree with other papers than “ non-curling” gummed paper. 
The only sure remedy is to season the paper and maintain a 
proper degree of humidity in the pressroom. We are sending 
you addresses of makers of paper seasoning machines and of 
humidifiers adaptable to your needs. 


Good Register on Deckle-edged Paper 

“ Will you kindly tell us just how the enclosed deckle-edge 
circular was run to get the even side register? ” 

Answer.— As there are no gripper marks on the sheet it 
was probably printed on either a platen press or a cylinder job 
press, which does not use gripper fingers. No trouble is encoun- 
tered with register on this heavy French hand-made antique 
paper because the deckle is strong instead of feathery and 
there is one smooth edge on the sheet to go to the grippers 
or bottom guides. To get perfect register, perfect feeding was 
necessary and in addition the first side was printed fed to the 
left and the second side to the right side guide. This gives the 
same outside margin on both sides of the sheet, and as the 
imposition is correct and the feeding perfect, register was sure 
to result unless atmospheric changes should have changed the 
dimensions of the sheet. 


Roller Streaks on Cylinder Job Press 

“We enclose sample of cover, printed in brown and black. 
Please note the fine horizontal grain or screen in the brown 
lettering. This is not in the cut, but while the press is running, 
the ink rollers, and even the ink plate, will show the same 
grain, the grain running the way the rollers run. The grain 
shows on coated as well as antique stock, and is much worse 
when using gold ink than ordinary inks. This cover was printed 
on a cylinder job press, but we have had this trouble with 
gold ink on a four-roller cylinder press. Can you explain what 
causes this trouble and how to eliminate it? We have tried 
various adjustments of the form rollers, etc.” 

Answer.— It is probable there is no end play in the form 
rollers. There must be a slight end play or streaks will be 
caused by the rollers. The form rollers on this press should 
leave a streak two picas wide throughout their length on the 
ink plate when set at the start of a run. 


Iridescent Reflex Blue Rubs Off 

“ Enclosed please find sample label, upon which, in order 
to get a good brilliant color, we must carry a great deal of ink. 
In doing that we find that the stock rubs together and causes 
the ink to come off, as can be seen on the upper left and right 
hand corners. Will you please advise as to the best method to 
overcome this trouble? We have taken the matter up with the 
inkman and he tells us that there is no way of overcoming it, 
in so far as the ink is concerned, due to the fact that the coat- 
ing of the paper will not permit the ink to soak in thoroughly.” 

Answer.—This beautiful blue of purple hue is a dye color 
which works best with little or no drier and is so put out by 
some inkmakers. The dye color is unfavorable to the drying of 
the varnish vehicle of the ink, and it is not uncommon for this 
ink to fail to dry hard in a week. If you will add from one-half 
to an ounce of cobalt paste drier to the pound of this ink it 
will dry hard on the surface of the paper within twenty-four 
hours. Use cut-outs on solids to set ink in the paper. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


“ Pantone’ Printing Improvements 

A. Ronald Trist, inventor of Pantone, made a hurried trip 
o New York city and back to London for the benefit the ocean 
voyage would be to him. While at luncheon in New York city 
ie told interestingly of the progress he is making in England 
and the improvements he has made in his inven- 
ion. Pantone has been noticed in this department 
for January, February, March, and April, so that 
readers understand that “ Pantone” is a method 
of printing from a planographic plate in which 
advantage is taken of the repellent action of mer- 
cury for printing ink and the equally repellent 
action of the metal chromium for mercury. So 
that when an image is had in chromium on a cop- 
per plate, by the usual photoengraving methods, 
and a slight film of silver is deposited on the 
copper between the chromium lines or dots, the 
silver attracts mercury with great avidity and 
repels ink, while the chromium repels mercury 
but receives and gives off to paper printing ink in a perfect 
manner. The drawback to the process was that mercury would 
evaporate and had to be replenished; this it was found could 
be done by adding a trace of mercury to the printing ink. Now 
Mr. Trist says they are using the regular printing ink and 
keep the printing plate supplied with mercury through com- 
position rollers containing mercury. In making the glue- 
glycerin composition inking rollers, mercury and chalk are 
added to the mixture before casting the rollers. The printing 
plate has such attraction for mercury that in time, Mr. Trist 
says, every particle of mercury in the roller, from the core 
to the surface, will be absorbed by the silver on the plate. Mr. 
Trist is going to demonstrate in England the entire practica- 
bility of Pantone as a marketable proposition before bringing 
it to the United States and Canada. 


Lead Molding Zinc Halftones 

“Printer,” Jersey City, writes: ‘‘ What is the difference in 
depth between the highlight dots (120 dots to the inch) 
obtained in copper and zinc halftones? I want greater depth 
than I am now getting in copper and am wondering if I could 
not use zinc for lead molding.” 

Answer.—The difference in the etching depth of a 120-line 
screen halftone might be for copper two to three one-thou- 
sandths of an inch in the highlights and for zinc highlights 
three to five one-thousandths of an inch. It depends on the 
etcher and the manner in which he etches halftones. Lead mold- 
ing from a zinc halftone also depends on the molder’s judgment 
and on the softness of the lead sheet used. As great heat is 
developed by rapid molding and zinc melts at 787° F., a molder 
might accomplish much with zinc if he takes more time in 
molding. 


Stephen H. Horgan 


Photoengraving, Its Varieties and Applications 

The Federation of Master Process Engravers of the British 
Isles, numbering sixty-six in London and fifty outside of Lon- 
don, has issued a booklet of sixteen pages the size of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, titled “ Halftone Process Engravings and Their 
Uses.” It is printed in black and buff inks, the 
second printing making it doubly attractive. It 
shows the varied treatments that can be applied 
in halftone engraving, the different screens, their 
applications, and the ways in which line engraving 
and halftone may be combined to advantage. The 
most attractive illustration is a duograph of a 
farm house which the federation terms a “‘ duplex 
halftone.” It is the method of making two half- 
tones at different screen angles and with different 
treatment from the same copy. The more con- 
trasty of the two halftones is printed in black 
ink at the usual forty-five degree angle while the 
heavier and flatter halftone made at an angle of 
thirty degrees from the other is printed in buff ink. Photoen- 
gravers will never appreciate their opportunities until they 
encourage the more frequent use of duographs and duotypes 
among their customers. The purpose of this English booklet is 
well told in this way: “ The Federation of Master Process En- 
gravers (comprising practically the entire engraving trade of 
the country) is endeavoring to improve the quality of illustra- 
tion in both commercial and art work, and has issued this little 
booklet on halftone by way of example and incentive to the 
manufacturers, traders, and others who have goods to sell or 
messages to deliver.” You will be benefited by reading it. 


‘“‘Klischeephot” Halftones Without Camera 

Klimsch & Co., Frankfort, Germany, send a zinc halftone 
that is made by a method that has several interesting features. 
For instance, no camera is employed. A special halftone screen 
with openings graded from transparency in the center to 
opaque cross-lines is laid over a zinc plate sensitized with 
enamel and a short exposure given to secure fine dots all over 
the zinc. The screen is removed and a continuous tone dry 
plate or film negative is laid on the zinc and the halftone 
screen is brought over the negative in exact register with its 
first position. An exposure of, say, five minutes is given. The 
zinc plate is removed, developed, enamel carbonized over heat, 
and the zinc etched into a perfect halftone. It sounds impos- 
sible, but its success is due in part to the printing frame, which 
is hinged like a book. In one cover the zinc plate is secured 
and in the other cover the screen is fixed so that it can not get 
out of register with the zinc. Above the printing frame is an 
electric light which throws its rays in one direction only, 
exactly at right angles to the printing frame. The apparatus is 
intended only for newspaper halftones about 5 by 7 inches. 

















Color Printing Through Silk Stencils 

“ Do you know how colored posters are printed in house 
paint? I am told it is done in some manner through silk.” This 
query has reached this department in several ways and was 
not answered because it is not a photomechanical method. Its 
use is spreading, though the process is held as a secret, so it is 
well to describe it here. 

Ben Day workers will readily understand the idea. Bolting 
silk is stretched on large frames with hinges so they can be 
attached to and removed from a padded table and be kept in 
register in the Ben Day manner; but instead of the surface of 
the silk being inked, the frame of silk is laid down on the 
paper, cardboard, fabric, or other material, oil paint is poured 
on the back of the silk and spread with a squeegee, when the 
frame is lifted and the material with the paint laid aside for 
the color to dry. Each frame of silk is a stencil made in this 
way: The colored sketch of the poster is laid down on a pad- 
ded table, with a silk frame over it, and the area required for 
yellow is outlined in pencil, the frame is removed, and all of 
the silk outside of the pencil lines is covered with a thin varnish 
of gelatin, shellac, or other material impervious to oil paint. 
When this varnish is dry the stencil is ready for use. As many 
stencils are made as there are colors. It will be understood that 
the material printed on must be brought to register points 
before laying on a color. Editions of a thousand have been made 
in this way. When the edition is off the silk is remoyed from 
the frame and washed in a solvent of the varnish used to make 
the stencil; hot water for gelatin and alcohol for shellac. After 
the silk is washed and dried it is ready for stretching once 
more on the frames for new stencils. Photography has been 
applied to the making of these stencils, but not successfully. 


Color Photography for Photoengravers 


Fernand Bourgess, New York city, sends some photographic 
prints in color that deserve notice here as a progressive step in 
color plate-making. They were made in this manner: Mr. 
Bourgess has had much experience at color photography with 
autochromes and by three-color separation negatives. His 
work brings him to art galleries where he makes three-color 
records direct from paintings to be used later by color plate 
engravers. To bring before the engraver who is reétching half- 
tones, the planographic or rotagravure retoucher of negatives 
or positives, a guide as to the color in the original is the object 
of these photographs in color. From the original three-color 
separation negatives he makes prints on the color sheets sup- 
plied by H. C. J. Deeks, Sea Cliff, New York. Deeks’ color 
sheets are of gelatin containing pigment of the proper colors 
on a thin celluloid support. After yellow, red, and blue gelatin 
sheets are sensitized with a bichromate and dried, prints are 
made through the gelatin support and developed with warm 
water on the back. The yellow print is laid down on white 
paper and when dry the celluloid support is stripped from it 
and the red print superimposed upon the yellow and the blue 
in the same manner, the result being a print in colors approxi- 
mating the original object. In this manner he has made excel- 
lent color prints of ballet and chorus on the stage and fashion 
models grouped. It is a work that requires the highest technical 
skill and color judgment at every step; the results prove 
that Mr. Bourgess possesses these. 


Photoengravers’ Camera Catalogue 

From F. Wesel Manufacturing Company comes a thirty- 
eight-page catalogue of photoengravers’ cameras and accesso- 
ries made by that company. It will be a convenient source of 
reference, though it contains no prices. The adapter whereby 
a small-sized ground glass and plate-holder can be used on a 
large camera is a good idea, as are the Fruwirth automatic 
focusing systems. The vertical camera stand for use with a 
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prism in photographing book pages, for example, is a valuable 
addition to a photoengravers’ equipment, as is the tilting copy- 
board. Instead of the clumsy term, “rotary gravure,” they 
might have used the abbreviated form, rotagravure, now in 
common use. It is a pity the illustrations in this catalogue are 
not better exhibits of what photoengraving and printing can do. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries 

Leland S. Powers, Grand Rapids, will find ‘“ The Color 
Printer,” by John F. Earhart (now out of print), the book he 
wants on color printing. : 

J. McC., Los Angeles: To find the width a square stop 
should be to correspond in aperture area with the round stop 
you are using, multiply the diameter of the round stop by .886. 

“ Photoengraver,” Boston: Printers are justified in marking 
copy according to their type measurements if they but apply 
those measurements to the block on which the engraving is 
mounted. In that manner they should secure blocks that would 
justify with their type. You can understand their measurements 
if you keep these figures in mind: There are fourteen agate 
lines in an inch, six picas or seventy-two points to the inch. 


Notes on Offset Printing 


By S. H. Horcan 


Offset Instructions by Mail 

Here are some of the queries received in a single letter: 
“We are having trouble in our offset plate-making department, 
caused possibly by using the wrong chemical solutions. The 
prints on metal will not wear. Sometimes they will stand for 
only a few hundred impressions before they start to ‘ walk 
off.’ Can you give me the correct formula for coating the plate 
and information as to the proper method of coating, heating, 
and whirling? How should the developing ink be applied? What 
is the proper formula for counter-etching? ” 

Answer.—These are reminiscent of the questions received 
regarding starting a photoengraving plant when this depart- 
ment was young, and the reply in brief is, according to the old 
formula: an offset plant can not be begun successfully, any 
more than an engraving or electrotyping plant, through instruc- 
tions by mail. To start right, employ an experienced superin- 
tendent having good references, and save money. 


Screen Pitch for Poster Printing 

“ Lithographer,” St. Louis, writes: “ To settle a dispute in 
our shop, will you tell us what is the best number of dots to 
the inch for poster work? My idea is to make a contrasty 
halftone negative with a 150-line screen and from this a posi- 
tive by contact on a process dry plate. The dry plate positive 
is put up in a magic lantern arrangement and the picture 
thrown upon a contrasty bromid paper which will give us an 
enlarged negative. The question is, how many dots should we 
get to the inch in this enlargement? ” 

Answer—tThis is one of those queries that can not be 
answered definitely. It depends on the size of the poster and 
whether it is to be in one, two, four, or more printings. You 
can study this answer out for yourself. Examine with a rule 
the posters you admire most on billboards. You will find those 
printed in monotone to have a far greater number of dots 
to the inch than those printed in colors. Much depends on the 
size of a poster and the distance at which it is to be viewed. 
The larger the poster the coarser the screen pitch that can be 
employed to advantage. Three dots to an inch is not too coarse 
for a poster seen across the street, while twelve to twenty-four 
dots to the inch would be advisable for a single or double sheet 
poster to be seen near by. 
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“@he “Wedding of the Gamera and the Printing Press 


| By Louis FLADER 
Commissioner of the American Photo-Engravers Association 


Ns NE of the most satisfying tasks and easiest 

assignments that ever came my way was to 

¥) write this story. I can appreciate the feel- 

ings of the Irishman who told his friend 

that at last he had found the ideal job; he 

ZY was tearing down a Protestant church and 

getting paid for it. The editor has allowed 

from fifteen hundred to two thousand 

words for the purpose. The story itself can be told in one 
sentence. Beyond that, everything submitted is merely in the 
nature of what the lawyers call a “ preponderance of evidence.” 

Photoengraving has had the greatest influence on the print- 
ing industry. That’s my story, and I’m not only going to stick 
io it, but prove it as well. 

In line with legal procedure (I am very fond of the law; 
perhaps because I know nothing about it), having laid the 
foundation, the thing to do now would be to mass an array 
of figures and data showing the number of presses in opera- 
tion, the number of employees, the paper tonnage, the circu- 
‘ation of periodicals and newspapers, the annual sales, the 
horse-power consumed and the “ value added by manufacture ” 
in the printing industry before and after the advent of photo- 
engraving. But that sort of stuff produces nothing but statis- 
tics, clutters up the page, is a strain on the eyes, and is read 
by nobody. I prefer to leave that task to the census bureau 
and the Congressional Record. 

Frankly, I don’t know how many presses were running 
prior to 1880, the year in which halftones began to make their 
appearance. Neither do I know how many compositors were 
employed at that time. We may well take it for granted that 
there were more than enough, and that good ones were scarce. 

At all events, the printing industry did not loom very 
large or important and I doubt very much if any of our read- 
ers can recall at the moment a well known printer or printing 
firm of that period. Those whose age and memory permit 
them to turn back the pages of time can easily visualize the 
magazines, periodicals, newspapers, and general printing plants 
of the late seventies and compare them as to numbers, con- 
tents, circulation, and appearance with like materials of today. 
As to the younger generation — ask dad, he knows. 

One guess is as good as another. It is my guess that the 
printing industry in 1880, measured by the customary stand- 
ards, was less than one-tenth of its present-day size and about 
one per cent of its present-day importance. 

Photoengraving was the principal factor; in fact, the only 
outstanding one that brought about the change in and the 
expansion of the printing industry. Photoengraving did similar 
things for advertising and business in general; but that’s 
another story. 

Forty-seven years ago the printer busied himself largely 
with setting type and making impressions thereof upon paper. 
Much of the printing was done on presses operated by hand 
or foot power. Large editions as we know them today were 
unheard of. Accuracy and precision were in the dictionary all 
right enough, but certainly had no place in the printer’s vocab- 
ulary. An occasional wood cut or electrotype caused the hands 
to gather around the imposing stone to discuss its “ print- 
ability.” The so-called “ steam press ” was a source of wonder. 
Presses, paper, rollers, inks, in fact anything used was of the 
most primitive sort compared with modern products of a like 
nature. There was no such thing as “ hum” in a print shop in 


those days; but there was plenty of rattle. And they called 
that printing. Then came photoengraving. 

Imagine if you can the consternation that prevailed when 
printers were asked to print halftones! Why, nobody could 
print “them durn things.” Certainly not. At least not with 
the equipment and materials available. 

Then started an era of inventions and improvements that 
now at the expiration of forty-seven years seems to be only 
on the threshold of greater things to come. 

The papermakers had to put their ingenuity to work to 
supply paper suitable for halftone printing. Their experiments 
produced the enamel and coated paper stocks of today. They 
also produced many other kinds now in common use, thereby 
greatly expanding the paper industry. Photoengraving had such 
an influence upon the publishing industry, including news- 
papers, that our forests are being denuded to supply materials 
for newspapers and magazines. 

The inkmakers had to learn their trade all over again to 
meet the demand for fine inks necessary for printing halftones. 
With the invention of color process plates a new era dawned 
for the inkmakers, and today they constitute not a craft but 
an industry. 

To print halftones, the printing press manufacturers had 
to build presses the like of which did not exist even in their 
wildest dreams, and they are still building them. Today print- 
ing presses are all but human and a lot more accurate and 
dependable. It’s quite a leap from eight or nine hundred 
“squeezes ” in 1880 to five or six thousand and more impres- 
sions an hour in four colors in 1927. The rollermakers had their 
troubles, too. Like all the rest they met them. 

And the electrotypers! They have been stretching them- 
selves as well as their plates to meet the demand. The highest 
test of skill and craftsmanship in that industry is the perfect 
reproduction of a halftone plate, curved and accurate in reg- 
ister. Nothing need be said further about the many other lines 
of endeavor engaged in other necessary operations connected 
with printing, such as the production of cutting and binding 
machinery, etc. The picture is complete as it is. 

As long as the printer had nothing but type with which to 
convey the message or story, his operations and the scope of 
the printing industry were circumscribed and restricted. The 
urge for ornamentation and embellishment grew apace with 
the practice of printing. It was met in a limited form over a 
period of several centuries. 

Then came engravers who carved pictures in wood or 
metal, and immediately the desire for pictures in connection 
with printing was born. As long as pictures had to be made 
by hand, the output was restricted and consequently its em- 
ployment as well. Notwithstanding the handicap of time and 
lack of fidelity in reproduction, pictures became popular and 
printing grew faster and faster. 

With the coming of photoengraving there became available 
at once a method that reproduced pictures of any and every 
nature, economically, quickly, and with fidelity to the original. 
The photoengraving process supplied a long-felt want, and all 
that remained was for the printing industry to adopt it and 
adapt it to its requirements. 

Our problem today is merely one of speed and cost of 
production as far as the printing industry is concerned. The 
manufacturer, the merchant, the wholesaler and jobber, and 
the purveyor of every kind of article, commodity, or service 




















realizes that by the use of illustrated printed matter he can 
merchandise and distribute the products of his hands and brain. 
He who has a message to convey or a story to tell can do it 
with printed pictures and text. The combination is efficient and 
effective. It accounts for the many publications which serve as 
mediums of advertising to broadcast the sales story to the 
world. It accounts for the huge volume of direct-mail adver- 
tising and, in fact, for fully ninety per cent of all printing done. 

Advertising is the mainspring of American business and is 
largely responsible for our consumptive power, which, in turn, 
produces the prosperity for which our country is noted. Pic- 
tures — photoengraving — have made this possible. If in 
doubt, visualize, if you can, the situation if photoengraving 
were eliminated overnight with nothing to take its place. In 
fact, nothing can take its place. 

Imagine the number of men and the amount of equipment 
that would be idle if photoengravings could not be had. This 
applies only to the printing industry. As to what would happen 
in other lines of business in such a contingency — the thought 
alone is staggering. 

And what is photoengraving? It is the art and science of 
translating and converting tone values into relief printing sur- 


¢ PLANT whose customers are possessed of 
Ik the rush complex has use for some special 

¥) rules to apply on all such orders. Without 
them, or some substitute for them, costs 
will be rather distasteful. Some of these 
rules should be followed on all orders, 
since a rush job often leaves a trail of 
disorganized jobs in its wake, and costs 
here are increased as well as on the hurried order. Consider the 
element of time on all orders. Can all supplies be received in 
time? Will the ink set sufficiently to prevent tie-up on press, 
cutter or folder? To disregard such pertinent questions is much 
the same as throwing wrenches or other foreign objects into 
first-class machinery. 

See that all special materials are ordered promptly — the 
quicker the better. Specify time of delivery and secure some 
guarantee from supply house to that effect. Be sure the supply 
house is not ‘“ out ” of the materials required. 

Turn the rush orders over to the person or persons in each 
department whose product shows the least amount of errors. 
This should be a general practice. There are times when it is 
unnecessary, and other times when it is inconvenient; but there 
will be fewer post-mortems if it is consistently practiced. 

Cost of machine composition for this class of work will 
sometimes show an increase, due to necessity of changing over 
from another job which is only partly set. When this occurs 
the time for changing over and back should be charged to the 
hurried order. A job on the machine should be completed 
before putting on the rush job, whenever possible, to eliminate 
the extra change. Machine work can be simplified sometimes 
by setting the rush order in the same type that was used on the 
order just completed, thereby eliminating machine change. 

Be sure of the codperation of all persons involved in pro- 
ducing the special order. One weak link in the chain will dis- 
courage the others and keep them from doing their best. If 
such a weak link exists it will increase costs in other depart- 
ments also. This codperation involves the passing on of advance 
information as the job moves from one department to the next. 
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faces, from which exact reproductions of the original can be 
printed innumerable times. Jean Cocteau says, “ Thanks to 
the photoengraver, beauty sees itself at a single glance in a 
hundred thousand faithful mirrors.” 

Perhaps the greatest compliment paid to modern photo- 
engraving and printing is that the leading artists, painters, and 
illustrators today lend their skill and genius to commercial 
needs and uses, realizing that through the medium of photo- 
engraving their fame becomes world-wide in a short period 
of time. Thus they are able to enjoy fame and fortune while 
still alive. 

Photoengraving is an art. Make no mistake on that point. 
It is an interpretive art of the highest order. It calls for as 
much genius, skill, and artistry as does the production of a 
play in which the actors interpret by word and action the 
manuscript of the author, or the pianist who renders the com- 
poser’s score. 

“The wedding of the camera and the printing press,” that 
poetic expression coined by Stephen H. Horgan, lays the 
foundation for the influence photoengraving has had upon the 
printing industry. The result of that union has been a blessing 
to mankind, its fruits a boon to civilization. 






It is no waste of time to have some one notify every workman 
involved of the approximate time he will receive the rush order. 
Then there will be no “ I-didn’t-know-it-was-here ” alibi. There 
should be no alibis on a rush order anyway. 

Job tickets should be taken directly to the persons respon- 
sible for them. Boxes and hooks are all right for the regular 
run of work, but keep the special orders in sight until done. 

The proofreader can expedite such special work by check- 
ing it as soon as it is received and forwarding it directly to the 
person next responsible. A half-hour delay in one department 
can often mean a four-hour delay in another. Proofs should be 
as free from error as possible and easy to read. If proof is to 
be submitted to customer, plan the delivery so there will be 
the least possible amount of time lost. Send the proof early 
enough for customer to return it before lunch, or get it to him 
before he leaves his office for the day. The customer will some- 
times take it home with him at night. Even if he does not, the 
boy who delivered the proof at night will be free in the morn- 
ing and be able to get a good start with his day’s work. Another 
reason for this attention to speed in delivery of proofs is that 
the customer or printer may find it necessary to hurry the job, 
by overtime, to make room for other work or any number of 
reasons. Overtime is generally night work, and a proof returned 
before closing time gives the job the advantage of this over- 
time period. 

There should be no need of a second lockup, either for cor- 
rections or for faulty lockup. The job should be O. K. when it 
leaves the stoneman. 

Delivery must be as efficient as other operations. Hurrying 
the pampered order through the plant in a few hours and then 
finding it stacked on the wrapping table half a day after ii 
was finished is one of the reasons for our extensive present-day 
profanity. If the delivery boy is out, send some one else — 
anybody, or let the customer know the job is ready. In many 
such cases he will be glad to send somebody after it. In plants 
where much of the work is in a hurry it is practicable to have 
an extra boy in some department whose work is of such 
nature as to permit him to make some of the deliveries. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


The Hyphen 
This letter comes from New York: 


Two seasoned proofreaders were discussing a subject which is 
to the proofreader what the red cloth is to the Spanish bull. 

“ Gosh, Larry, did you see what the foreman did to my proof? ” 

“No, but I couldn’t help noticing the red-pencil scrawl over it. 
What did the old type-dog do? ” George pulled the proof from his 
hook and turned it over to Larry. The copy read: “ Here is a sort 
of chain we are making for hanging-lamps.” “ Can’t he see by the 
illustration that the man isn’t advertising a chain on which to hang 
lamps? He’s advertising a chain for lamps that are of the hanging 
variety. He always makes some kind of a fool move like that! ” 

As we go from proofroom to proofroom, there seems to be some- 
thing wrong with foreman, proofreader, copy-editor, customer, 
or author. It all depends upon who is doing the criticizing. 

The hyphen is a mean clown in the hippodrome of proofreading. 
I have seen many a proofreader burn an extra measure of mental 
energy in an effort to determine whether to use it or disregard it. 

Recently I ran across this phrase in a manuscript: “I’ve been 
doing this for thirty odd years.” It stands to reason that the writer 
of it didn’t intend to impress his reader with thirty years that were 
odd. His purpose was to show an indeterminate number of years 
in the thirties; it may have been thirty-one or thirty-seven. Not 
being quite sure, he referred to it as thirty-odd years. 

In another case I recall the word “ traveling-bag”’ was used 
without a hyphen. Common sense could very well substitute the 
use of a hyphen here. Of course we know that. It would seem 
pedantic to insist on the use of it here. Who ever heard of a bag 
that was capable of doing its own traveling? But, like any other 
art, it is better judgment that one-should apply rules completely 
in order to give authority and emphasis to those words where 
hyphens are required. The exact use of the hyphen gives words 
their proper shade of meaning. It gives them the right standing in 
the word-community. 

Here’s a stimulator. It is from the ranks of the word-regiment 
of a very celebrated author: “The other solitary near men had 
little chance of survival against these growing bands of true men.” 
I inserted a hyphen between “near ” and “ men” to indicate that 
the author didn’t refer to geographical propinquity. As a matter 
of fact he was concerned with the “ missing link ” in the study of 
organic evolution. I inserted a hyphen between “ true ” and “ men ” 
for a different reason. I felt that to prevent the reader from inter- 
preting it in a moral sense, it would be better to use the hyphen. 

Exceptional reasons are advanced for the use of the hyphen. 
This reason, advanced by an author who insisted upon its use, 
waxes philosophical: “‘ Her disdain was so well-done,” etc. A query 
merely elicited the response, “ My purpose is plain. I want the 
reader to pronounce it as one word. My reason for wanting to have 
it as one word is to produce in the reader’s mind the disposition to 
pronounce both words as a single, hurried expression.” 

But what are you going to do with an advertiser who insists 
upon having “ warm-air ducts” and “ warm air-ducts” in the one 
advertisement ? 

A great American humorist once said: “It ain’t people’s igno- 
. rance that does so much wrong; it’s knowing so many things that 
ain’t so.” This is true of many authors in connection with the use 
of the hyphen. 


A Few Mixups in Apostrophes 

A friend in New Jersey writes: “ Will you kindly tell me 
which of the following forms is better, ‘ Eaton-Kent, Inc.’s 
business,’ or ‘ Eaton-Kent’s, Inc., business’? Also, today we 
were reading about a magazine called ‘ Buddy,’ and had the 
expression ‘ Buddy’s readers.’ The copyholder thought it should 
be ‘“‘ Buddy ”’’s readers.’ I notice you write ‘the Reverend 
Soandso.’ Here is a rule from Woolley’s ‘ Handbook of Com- 
position’ which may be of interest: ‘ ‘‘ Reverend,” ‘“ Honor- 
able,” should be preceded by “the,” and should never be 
followed immediately by a surname. “The Reverend Mr. 
Carter,” “the Reverend Amos Carter,” “the Reverend Dr. 
Temple.” ’ ” 

The firm name being “ Eaton-Kent, Inc.,” it seems to me 
the logical, simple and correct formation of the possessive is 
to add the “’s ” just as you would to a monosyllabic name: 
“ Eaton-Kent, Inc.’s.” The other way, even though “ Inc.” is 
shut off by commas, it tends to throw the reader off the track 
— much as, to my mind, it does if you say “any one’s else 
business ” instead of “any one else’s.” Because “else” has 
the value of “ other,” and it is not pedantic to say you do 
not mean “any one’s other business,” you mean “ any other 
one’s business.” The confusion arises from the fact that “ else ” 
customarily calls for a different placing from that which 
“other ” normally and naturally takes. It may be argued out 
one way or the other. There is no power to order us to use 
one way rather than the other. Each speaker or writer must 
make his own choice. To me, the possessive sign seems to come 
naturally at the end; and, so placed, to make the easiest, quick- 
est and surest reading. 

The form “‘ Buddy’s’ readers” is correct. Incidentally, I 
wonder if that copyholder would have felt the same way about 
it if the office’s style had been to print magazine titles in italic. 
Would she have wanted to make it “ Buddy’s readers ”’? 

The writer of this letter, I should guess, is young. Else, 
why the air of naive delight over finding a rule to fit my use 
of “the Reverend”? Before I became so old and tolerant, 
“ Reverend Carter” would have made me shiver with horror. 
But it is almost universal in America, outside of certain circles. 
The rule is good; but common usage prefers to go slipshod. 


? 


None —Is or Are? 

This is from New York: “ There has been considerable dis- 
cussion in this office and we are anxious to set one person’s 
mind on the correct way of writing the following: ‘ None of 
our competitors has (or have) ever challenged these figures.’ 
Most of us maintain that the correct way to write the sentence 
is, ‘ None of our competitors has ever challenged these figures,’ 
but one individual refuses to be convinced. Will you please 
help us out? ” 

Here is my “slant”: It is not a question of grammar half 
as much as of the good old get-together spirit. Some say, 
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“none” means “no one,” and therefore must always be sin- 
gular. Others say that when the two words were squeezed into 
one, the new word shook off the old limitations, and could be 
either singular or plural. It is a case for those weak-spined 
editorial writers who can work any subject out to the easy 
conclusion, “ There is much to be said on both sides.” 

The inclination to say “none are” probably is explained 
by the fact that the word is so often, as in the sample ques- 
tion, followed by a phrase with a plural noun: “ None of our 
competitors.” After taking the bump of that plural, the car 
of thought has difficulty in getting back to the track on which 
it started, that of the singular idea. 

Ordinarily, I prefer to say “ none is,” even though there be 
a plural between the “ none ” and its verb. But it is positively 
not a point worth fighting over. If the objector were a cus- 
tomer, his desire should be granted without hesitation. And in 
case of disagreement among the members of an office force 
as to which form to use in their own product, I certainly think 
the minority should yield with good grace—and no hard 
feelin’s. It simply is not worth arguing over, for the arguments 
on both sides balance very evenly, and neither usage can be 
called wrong. It is a matter of personal preference, not of good 
or bad grammar. 

But if it is the parenthetic phrase, “ of our competitors,” 
that is throwing the obstinate one out of step, why, all that is 
to be said is that he is wrong, and is throwing grammar away 
in favor of mere whim. 





OVA ROGRESS in the proofroom —is there, 

eae can there be such a thing? Proofreading 

N. ) differs from other parts of the business 

of printing in that it needs a minimum of 

: J&05 equipment. The composing room is rich 

( eS) 0) in equipment. Other articles in this issue 
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will describe the up-to-date apparatus in 
4 all departments of the well furnished plant. 
The story of twenty-five years of progress is bound to amaze 
even those who have been on the inside and seen it all — per- 
haps them the most, for familiarity dims the critical sight. The 
folks in the home do not realize how little Johnny is growing, 
but some one who has been away for a year is going to be sur- 
prised on seeing the added inches of altitude and girth. If a 
printer of 1900 could have seen in a vision the workings of a 
shop of 1927, he would have been unable to believe that such 
things could come to pass. But what have we in the proofroom 
equipment of 1927 that the proofreader of 1900 would have 
thought remarkable? 

In its freedom from reliance on apparatus, the proofroom 
is exceptional. The carpenter must have his saw and hammer; 
the doctor, his “ bag of tricks’; the ditch digger needs both 
pick and shovel; even the hod carrier needs a ladder as well as 
his hod. To make a pen, or a safety pin, or a watch, or a pair 
of shoes, intricate machinery is needed. But all the proofreader 
absolutely must have is a pencil with which to mark his cor- 
rections. The machinery is in his head. He needs a varied stock 
of reliable information. He needs to know the mechanics of 
type, so that he will not order changes that can’t be made, 
changes that would cost too much in shop time and money, 
changes (in ad. work) ‘that would spoil the artistic quality of 
the work. He needs facts and dates; sureness in spelling, con- 


Proofroom Pilgrims’ Progress 
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Has the Semicolon a Right to Live? 

It’s a reader in Texas who thus expresses his grudge against 
the useful semicolon: “I can see no reason why the semicolon 
is retained as part of our system of punctuation, it is useless, 
anything it does can be done better by comma or period.” 

This sentence itself is a good illustration. To my mind, a 
semicolon after “ punctuation ” would have been much better 
than the comma. The semicolon marks a break a bit more 
important than those properly indicated by commas; not quite 
so important as those ordered by the period. The sentence as 
written is hurried. Broken into two separate sentences, it might 
seem kindergartenish. The semicolon would have given just 
the right measure of values. 

Referring to my scrapbook, I find this example, from “‘ The 
Cheyne Mystery,” by Freeman Wills Crofts: ‘“‘ He was a man 
of brilliant attainments, resourceful, dashing, spirited and, 
moreover, a fine seaman, but a certain impetuosity, amount- 
ing at times to recklessness, just prevented his attaining the 
highest rank in his profession.” To my way of thinking, a semi- 
colon after “ seaman” would have made the sentence easier 
to read. Write it out that way and see if it does not make a 
difference worth making. 

These two sentences illustrate the two methods so well that 
it is hardly necessary to spin an argument; any person inter- 
ested in punctuation must prefer one style or the other so 
completely that argument would be wasted. You pays no 
money, but you takes your choice. 





sistency in punctuating, and intelligence to discriminate be- 
tween strict following of copy and correction or querying of 
authors’ or editors’ errors. But in using this knowledge to per- 
fect the product, he requires no tool but a pencil. 

Proofroom workers won’t relish this romantic statement; 
it means too much to them, eager as they are for the advance- 
ment of proofroom performance in recognition by proprietors. 
Proofreaders who are not thus eager are not real proofreaders 
but sojourners in the proofroom, hoping soon to be promoted 
to more remunerative work. The genuine proofreader, how- 
ever, the one who is “in for life,” has a professional pride 
as sensitive as that of the preacher or the doctor, and a zeal 
for the welfare of his calling as a fellowship of kindred 
spirits with a common interest and aim no less commanding 
and consuming than theirs. In fairness to such upholders of the 
standards, it must be said that the proofreader’s ability to 
work with nothing but a pencil is not an excuse for giving him 
a dark corner and a pencil and telling him to function. The 
wit’s definition of education as Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and the student on the other was meat for educators — 
but we don’t notice that colleges are content to work with no 
apparatus but logs! 

The proofreader should have a light and quiet place in 
which to work, and it is encouraging to learn that the number 
of shops in which he does have it is increasing. There are many 
small shops, of course, in which proofs are read by almost 
anybody, from the errand boy to the Big Boss; and there are 
some big shops in which the proofroom is planted in a dark 
corner, or amid the noise and confusion of the shop. But I have 
the pleasing belief that more and more shop owners and man- 
agers are awakening to the truth that it pays to conserve the 
proofreader’s strength of eyesight and steadiness of nerves. 
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Also, in the proofroom as elsewhere, the quest for profit has 
led to good results in a humanitarian way. Special desks for 
proofreaders are on the market, and persistent salesmanship 
is constantly working to convince the management of their 
usefulness, hence their claim to a place in the furniture or 
equipment appropriation. The two-reader desk should find 
favor with many plant superintendents. The best way in for 
the salesman is offered when a new plant is being opened, 
when a successful printer enlarges his layout, or a newspaper 
blows itself to a new building. Then should the proofroom 
foreman jump in and speak up for his faithful staff. First, light 
and quiet. Then, good desk accommodations, with proper plac- 
ing for copy and proofs. 

And now, as twenty-five years ago and twenty-five years 
hence, the next essential of proofroom equipment is — the 
library. The perfect proofreader would not need reference: 
books; he would have all knowledge in his head. But, by that 
test, the perfect proofreader, superman that he would be, does 
not exist, and never will. 

The print shop owner who gives his proofreaders reference 
books is not doing the proofroom a favor. He is only doing 
what he does when he buys machinery and equipment for the 
shop. He is doing something for himself. The proofreader 
could hardly be expected to know offhand the name of the 
Mexican fodder plant teosinte, if it occurred in the text of 
an agricultural pamphlet or treatise. “ Chiloschosis,” harelip; 
“ bronchiectasis,” dilation of the bronchial tubes; “ nacelle,” 
a shelter for passengers on an airship; ‘“ myxomycetes,” slime 
molds; ‘“ sclerenchyma,” tissue of hard walled plant cells; 
‘“ Benetnasch,” a star in Ursa Major; ‘“‘ skedophyre,”’ porphy- 
ritic rock; “ ornithorhyncus,” platypus; ‘‘ ankylostomiasis,” 
infection with hookworn; “ anemoclinograph,” instrument for 
recording the angular deviations of the wind from a horizontal 
path; “ leucochalcite,” hydrous arsenate of copper; “ stepharo- 
ceras,” a genus of jurassic cephalopods: these are all words 
that might come up in the course of any day’s work in the 
proofroom, and while a top-notch reader would probably feel 
safe in handling them without verification, it would be much 
better business to have the books handy in case he wanted to 
make sure when the copy happened to be blurred. 

A professor of chemistry might know that the atomic 
weight of praseodymium is 140.92, but such knowledge is 
hardly to be expected of a proofreader in a book publishing 
house. The reader who knows a little Latin can analyze “ glacio- 
lacustrine ” so as to be confident of its “ reasonableness,” or 
to make the required correction if the author’s typewriter had 
slipped and run off a “ y” for the “ u.” Another reader, how- 
ever, might not dare pass the word without a peep into the 
dictionary. If you saw the statement that Burroughs invented 
the adding machine in 1878, the date might seem question- 
ably early; a quick squint at the cyclopaedia, and you learn 
that you are right, the date should be 1888. 

The proofroom needs dictionaries. First, the one adopted 
as official for the shop. Next, one or two others, recognized 
as authorities and apt to be given at any time as “style.” 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and Spanish dictionaries may 
be useful at any time. For newspaper work, a gazetteer, a 
postal guide, local directories are handy. A good encyclopaedia 
is a good investment. The Bible, and a concordance, are neces- 
sary. A dictionary of quotations will more than pay its own 
way. Each shop has its own special requirements. The proof- 
room should be encouraged to ask for any book that seems 
likely to have continuous usefulness in the work. 

If the boss growls and says he can’t be bothered picking 
out books to buy —“ What’s a proofreader for, anyway? He 
is supposed to know what’s wrong on a proof; we can’t pay 
him for reading books all day! ”— the answer is, “ The proof- 
reader should no more be expected to work without proper 
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equipment than any one else in the establishment.” That little 
touch of romance about proofreading with nothing but a pen- 
cil goes a-glimmering when you get down to the real business 
of the proofroom. 

Although proofreading is less affected by changing fashions 
and mechanical innovations than are other parts of the busi- 
ness, it does have to change its step now and then. I wonder 
how many proofreaders have changed their style of marking 
to consort better with the compositor’s work, since the linotype 
era came in? 

When each letter meant a separate action in setting, it was 
corrected, if a mistake were made by the compositor, through 
separate handling. Thus the proofreader developed his method 
of marking, type by type. If “ proofreading ” happened to be 
set “ proforeading,” the reader marked the “f” and “o” for 
transposition, and the compositor knew exactly what pieces of 
type were to be shifted. Now that any change ordered by the 
proofreader necessitates resetting of the entire line, the mark- 
ing that used to be the direct and effective, simplest and most 
practicable way of calling for corrections is sometimes, nowa- 
days, a bit on the slow side. 

Fixed rules in such matters are apt to be a cause of vexa- 
tion. Sometimes one way is better, sometimes the other. Some 
simple transpositions can be marked in the old-fashioned way, 
without a moment’s inconvenience to the man at the machine. 
Especially on a proof not thickly peppered with corrections, 
this method enables the compositor quickly to see what is 
wrong and what change is ordered; but on a dirty proof, I 
think it is often true that a minute of the proofreader’s time 
spent in rewriting words instead of using the marginal “tr ” 
will save five or six minutes of shop time. 

This is just a suggestion of possibilities worth investigating 
by the proofreader who desires to make of his work an art, not 
a haphazard affair of whim instead of principle, nor a dully me- 
chanical process, never varying. Proofreaders or compositors 
who think they know it all and have nothing to learn from 
each other, no progress to achieve through codperation and 
comparing notes, are as far from being desirable workmates 
as any other folks suffering from such delusions. 

The proofreader, looking back, looking ’round him, and 
looking forward, has no reason to be unhappy. It is interesting 
to pick up a book on proofreading, published almost thirty 
years ago, and read that things were no worse than they had 
been thirty years before, though some folks were growling about 
the change from “the good old times.” In his little book on 
proofreading, published in 1899, F. Horace Teall said, “ Em- 
ployers are largely responsible for the common poorness of our 
proofreading, because they have not recognized the real nature 
of the work and have insisted upon classing it as mechanical.” 
Then, as now, those zealous for the advancement of proof- 
reading felt that the work was undervalued, inadequately 
rewarded; that everything possible should be done to make 
proofreaders feel the dignity of their calling. 

There are two affectations that seem equally censurable: 
that of the optimist and that of the pessimist; the everlasting 
Oh-be-joyful school and the chronic grouch, those who think 
everything’s all right no matter how bad it is, and those who 
think nothing ever was right, is right, or ever can be right. 
Always, things could be better—and could be worse. The 
proofreader’s place in the sun is better assured now than it ever 
was, I believe; but there is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment — in exactly the same forms as in other years. 

This is the fundamental proposition: whatever advance- 
ment the calling is to achieve must come from the persons in it, 
not from those outside. Proofreading, at any time, is just what 
the proofreaders make it. No use talking about getting what 
you earn if you don’t earn more than you're getting. This 
applies to the individual and to the occupation as a whole. 
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Matrices Cause Trouble While Distributing 
An operator writes regarding his efforts to correct distribu- 
tor trouble. He thinks that some adjustment needs changing. 
Answer.— Regarding the cause of the em space and sev- 
eral of the capital characters interfering as they leave the chan- 
nel entrance, we would have proceeded differently 
in this matter from the way in which you tried to 
fix it. In the first place, if the adjustment was 
wrong it would not have affected just a few char- 
acters; more than likely all matrices would bind 
on entering the magazine. Our first step would 
have been to remove the characters effecting the 
blockade of the channel; then all the matrices 
could have been examined closely for bruises. 
The lugs could then have been polished, and 
before one group was sent in for distribution a 
trial could have been made with one matrix. If in 
this trial the matrix caught in entering the maga- 
zine, an examination of the magazine should be 
made at the point where the binding occurred. A 
bruise may be found on both the magazine and 
the lower edge of the channel entrance plate. Also 
the channel plate (magazine) may be bent downward, if it 
is the upper part. It may also be caused by the lower chan- 
nel plate of the magazine being sprung upward near the upper 
end. If a bruise is present, remove it with a fine file. If the 
matrix appears to bind and no bruise is present, use a piece of 
wood furniture and insert it near the back end of the maga- 
zine and spread the plates a mere trifle. Of course, this should 
not be done unless you are certain the cause is there. We are 
under the impression that no adjustment will be necessary. 


Screw in the Pot Mouthpiece Is Tight 

“T started to take off the pot mouthpiece on my machine 
and succeeded in removing all but two screws. These two 
screws resisted the efforts of two of us, one held the end of 
the screwdriver in the slot while the other tried to turn the 
shaft of the screwdriver with a small monkey wrench. What 
are the next steps? ” 

Answer.—The best tool we know of in a case of this kind 
is a screw loosener. The end of this tool has a projection which 
exactly fits the screw slot; give it a few smart blows with a 
hammer and the shock will tend to loosen the screw. The 
number of this tool is F-2860. 


Screws Holding Segment Work Loose 

“On several occasions I have found the segments which 

turn the mold disk bevel gear quite loose. I tightened the 

screws securely, only to find them loose again after a week’s 
use. Would like a suggestion on this matter.” 

Answer.— Use a split washer under each screw-head. 


By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


E. M. Keating 











Alignment of Figures Not Regular 

Operator submits a proof of slugs which shows misalign- 
ment of figures in both normal and auxiliary positions. 

Answer.— As the misalignment of the figures does not 
always appear the same, some of them being a little further out 
than others, we suggest the following plan to find 
out the cause: Send in a line similar in every way 
to any of the lines which show irregular align- 
ment. The line should first be cast in auxiliary and 
then in normal position. Hold the line until a 
proof is taken of each slug for comparison. Ob- 
serve in the proof if the figures are aligning prop- 
erly. If no change is observed, discharge the line 
and examine the duplex rail in the front jaw of the 
elevator and the rail in the mold keeper where 
the lower lugs of the matrices have contact. The 
object of this examination is to ascertain if any 
bruises are present on these parts. In the case of 
the mold keeper, see that it is placed firmly up- 
ward under mold body. Having examined each of 
the foregoing parts, you may send in a line of 
matrices without spacebands and stop the cams 
the moment the first elevator cam roll rises on its first eleva- 
tion. When cams are stopped, examine beneath the back screw 
of the first elevator head —there should be no more than 
one-sixty-fourth of an inch space there. If you find less space 
than is indicated, or more, correct it by this screw. 


Vertical Rules Do Not Align 

An operator submits several specimens of work in which the 
machine vertical rule does not align when arranged in columns 
that have a fixed number of characters. 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that you can improve the 
alignment of the vertical rules if you will see that all quads, 
spaces, and figures are free from any clinging material like 
graphite or dirt on sides; that the mold keeper grooves and vise 
jaws are to be graphited so that the friction with the matrix 
lugs is reduced to a minimum, and that the back screw of the 
first elevator is set correctly. We can see no reason why this 
latter reference need be made, as you have a new machine. In 
every line that is set, add at least one en leader to what already 
appears, so that the spaceband does not drive so high. In lines 
where two spacebands could be used, do not use but one, in 
order to give regularity in pressure against the left vise jaw. 
Instead of the extra spaceband use an en space between the 
words. Of course, all matrices must be free from dirt adhe- 
sions on walls. As you know, the most minute attachment o! 
foreign matter on the walls of matrices will produce bad align 
ment of vertical rules, as this is the most difficult work tha' 
can be done, and unless all conditions are favorable the produc: 
will not be satisfactory. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Practical Use of Golor Photography in Advertising 


By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


For the past ten years Jeffrey White, photographer of 
Detroit, has been carrying on experiments in color photography 
— more especially that adaptable to the reproduction in colors 
from still life or animated life — of subjects for use in com- 
mercial advertising. That he has been eminently 
successful is attested by the use of his “fotocolor” 
subjects by such concerns as the Cadillac Com- 
pany, Kelvinator, Packard, and many others. When 
national advertisers realize just what Jeffrey White 
has accomplished for them, there will be far more 
liberal use made of his process. 

The writer had heard of Mr. White’s success 
in color photography and while in Detroit recently 
he sought and obtained an interesting interview. 
Many examples of color photography were exam- 
ined; the splendid results obtained by Jeffrey 
White’s method of color reproduction fully backs 
up all the claims he has made for this process. 
The faithfulness with which the actual colors were 
reproduced by photography left nothing to be de- 
sired in the actual rendition of the proper color 
values. The following is an extract from a talk given by Mr. 
White at the Chicago convention of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America and should interest photolithographers: 

In the first place, let me say that I am not going to show you 
anything startlingly new, although it may be new to those pho- 
tographers who have neglected this phase of photography. I merely 
want to bring to your attention some of the possibilities of color 
photography. 

Color photography has been woefully neglected by the profes- 
sional photographer. Here and there you will find a man who is 
interested enough to devote some of his spare time in experimental 
work along these lines, and this I believe is the only way to make 
progress toward a practical and efficient method of reproducing 
colored objects. 

At the present time the four prevailing methods of doing this 
by the halftone color process and the offset color process are: First, 
hand colored black and white photos; second, black and white 
photos by faking the colors; third, autochromes, and fourth, color 
paintings or drawings. 

The reason that color photography is so seldom used by adver- 
tisers is because of the limited number of sources where practical 
and efficient color photography can be procured. It has been prac- 
tically unavailable commercially and almost overlooked by the 
advertising profession which only recently has begun to see the 
light. As a rule, when a campaign of illustrations in color is planned, 
the first thing the creative or layout man thinks of is obtaining 
paintings or drawings in color. While color photography has its 
own field, it does not conflict with the creative artist in producing 
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illustrations in color, as there will always be a demand for the artist 
who can idealize and elaborate on nature, thus having at his com- 
mand a medium that is more flexible than photography. However, 
when the utmost realism is desired, which very often requires the 
reproduction of delicate textures and finest details, 
photography stands unequaled. I find that most peo- 
ple have a hazy idea of color. Instead of thinking of 
pigments and lights as separate mediums, it is much 
clearer if we remember that color can not exist with- 
out light. 

Let’s keep this fact firmly in mind — white light, 
namely sunlight, is composed of the three primary 
colors, red, green, and blue-violet. Color becomes 
visible only when one or more of the primary colors 
is wholly or partially absorbed by the object or sur- 
face receiving the light. 

We must not think of pigments as colors, but as 
reflecting mediums. Right here I want to remind you 
again that the three primary colors are red, green, 
and blue-violet. Some one will say: How about the 
red, blue, and yellow which are the primary printing 
colors? Yes, they are the primary printing colors, but 
they are not the primary colors of the solar spectrum. 
There are several ways of proving this; first let us take a screen 
color plate like an Afga or autochrome. 

Suppose we have an autochrome of a girl wearing a yellow 
dress, a blue hat, and holding a red parasol against a background of 
green foliage. Photographers know that direct color plates (Afga 
or autochrome) are made to produce pictures in color by the addi- 
tive method, which means that the picture is built up of the three 
primary colors of the spectrum which, as stated before, are red, 
green, and blue-violet. If this is the case (and you can easily see 
the color grains with a magnifier), how can we reproduce the yellow 
dress without any yellow grains in the plate? If you take your 
magnifier and place it over the yellow dress you will see that the 
majority of color grains are red and green. 

This demonstrates the well known fact that yellow is not a pri- 
mary color but a compound color, and is the name we give the 
sensation caused by the red and green rays striking the retina of 
our eyes at the same time. 

Let’s see how it works out on the screen. Here we have primary 
red similar to the red on the color screen plate, next, primary green, 
and last, the primary blue-violet. Let’s see what happens when we 
add (additive) the green light to the red light. It is yellow. 

You will remember my saying that white light is composed of 
the three primary colors — red, green, and blue-violet. Each lantern 
is now projecting one of the three primary colors on the screen, and 
although the color and strength of our light sources are not perfectly 
balanced, we are obtaining approximately white light. 

I think that nearly all commercial photographers know that 
in three-color photography the printing color is complementary 
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to the filter color; but we are not at all sure of the exact meaning 
of this term. 

Let’s suppose we are ready to make a set of three-color nega- 
tives. First, we place the red filter on the lens and proceed to filter 
out or eliminate all primary red that is reflected by the object. By 
this we mean that all pure reds are rendered as white or nearly 
white in the finished positive. 

As the whites in a picture do not take up color in any printing 
process, it is evident that we can not use a red ink or dye on this 
printing plate, as the reds have been cut out or lightened and there- 
fore will not take up the red color. We must print in a color that 
is opposite or complementary to the taking or filter color. What is 
meant by the word complementary? The simplest explanation I 
know of is this: two colors which, when mixed together, form 
white light are said to be complementary to each other. 

Now we will deduct the red light from the screen. You will see 
that we have a greenish blue — in other words, only green and blue- 
violet rays reach our eyes, as the red has been shut off or eliminated. 
The greenish blue is said to be complementary to the red, as when 
they are mixed they produce white light. Next we will cut off the 
green rays. Now we have only the red and blue-violet rays reach- 
ing our eyes, thus giving the sensation we call magenta or crimson. 
Magenta is complementary to green. 

Lastly we cut off the blue-violet lantern and we obtain yellow, 
as only red and green rays are left and, as we stated before, when 
these two colors strike the retina of our eyes we get the sensation 
we call yellow, which is complementary to blue-violet. 

You have heard of additive colors and subtractive colors. In the 
additive system we add colored light to colored light, while in the 
subtractive system we subtract or absorb colors from white light. 
Instead of adding lights to lights, we are adding opacities to opaci- 
ties, and each printing color must be so constructed that it absorbs 
the color transmitted by the taking filter. 

Inasmuch as a greenish blue pigment absorbs the red rays that 
strike it, a magenta pink absorbs the green rays, and a yellow pig- 
ment absorbs the blue-violet, the three, when superimposed, will 
show no light or black. 

Personally, I had a hard time trying to reconcile the subtractive 
with the additive method; I think it would be far easier to grasp 
the subject if we forget about pigments as colors and think of pig- 
ments as reflecting mediums and colored lights as forming our pic- 
ture, the former reflecting certain colored lights or combinations of 
the same to the eye. 

I will now try to describe all the equipment and operations 
necessary to produce color work by the “ fotocolor ” method. 

For still life subjects any ordinary view camera is suitable, pro- 
vided it is rigid and the plate-holders are adjusted for register. 

For subjects where life is introduced, or those requiring short 
exposures, it is preferable to use a single exposure camera to pro- 
duce a set of color separation negatives in the shortest possible time. 

If the negatives are made in succession (which can be done quite 
rapidly by using a special sliding back) there is always the danger 
of motion in one or more negatives or between exposures. 

Perfect register (that is, equal size images) is controlled by the 
thickness of the color filters (refractive index), color correction of 
lens, and distance of plate from lens. This latter is usually not uni- 
form, unless the holders are especially adjusted for this purpose. 

Take a picture in three colors and black, produced by the 
“fotocolor” process direct from «the subject without the aid of 
retouching or art work of any kind. I will try to outline the method 
of procedure necessary to produce a four-color picture of this kind, 
which, in principle, is very old. First, we make our set-up just as 
we would for an ordinary black and white photo, keeping in mind 
that the colors in the finished picture will look just the same as 
they do in the original; that is, if the work is properly done, and 
we must be careful to see that the color combination is pleasing. 

After the combination and lighting are satisfactory it is neces- 
sary to place register marks somewhere on the outside of the setting 
so they do not interfere with the lighting. These register marks 
usually consist of black crosses on the white ground and facilitate 
the superimposing of the color positives so they all coincide exactly. 

When working in the studio we usually expose and develop the 
black plate negative first, and if it is correct we expose for the 
three primary color separations or cut-outs and develop them all 
together. In this connection it is important to remember that the 
exposure ratio must be correct; in other words, the exposure with 
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each filter must be so timed that whites and blacks or neutral rays 
in the original subject show the same amount of density in all the 
negatives. This is essential for a well balanced and faithful repro- 
duction of the subject. 

After the color separation negatives are exposed we usually make 
a direct color plate (Afga or autochrome), which we use as a color 
record. If, for any reason, it is necessary to produce another record 
we proceed to make a four-color film. This four-color guide or 
proof is produced by making film positives from each of the pri- 
mary color separation negatives, bleaching out the silver and dyeing 
each with the proper subtractive or printing colors, and super- 
imposing the three when dry. The fourth film is merely a straight 
film positive from the black plate negative, no dye being used. 

These color records are interesting to photographers, but they 
do not mean much to the advertiser, as he is chiefly interested in 
color printing plates that can be put on the press that is printing 
his advertising copy. However, they play a very important part in 
the making of a photographic color reproduction, as they give the 
client a good idea of how his finished plates will print and also 
serve as a color guide for the color etcher or litho artist, who very 
seldom sees the original subject photographed. 

After the record has been O. K.’d by the customer we make a 
set of glass positives from the original separation negatives, which 
are delivered together with the color record to the house that is to 
make the printing plates. 

Color photography work is being sold today, and the demand 
is steadily increasing, and that is what interests the commercial pho- 
tographer. In view of the fact that this medium has been available 
for the past fifteen or twenty years, it is amazing to see how the 
profession has neglected it. 

Many eminent authorities on photography, as well as photo- 
chemists, have worked unceasingly to smooth the path of the color 
worker. However, it is up to the photographer and photolithog- 
rapher to put this work on a practical basis, and the man who is 
willing to work persistently, picking out the practical information 
from the large amount of literature available, will be sure to profit 
in the end. Of course, this is not easy. It requires great care and 
patience, and much overtime work for the professionals who can 
not neglect their everyday bread and butter stuff. But this work is 
so interesting, so fascinating, that even though one does not expect 
to make a specialty out of it, one will never begrudge the time and 
money spent. 

A reproduction of one of Mr. White’s color photographic 
subjects will appear in an early issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It will be reproduced in four colors by the offset method in the 
plant of the Federal Lithograph Company, Detroit. The writer 
believes it will be of great interest to lithographers. 


‘““A SINGLE GENERATION has seen the development from the 
simple, direct flat-bed press to the modern high-speed offset 
press,” says the Foreword in Unit No. 4, just issued by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. “ This development is a 
series of improvements which has greatly increased the possi- 
bilities for effectiveness and widened the range of lithography. 
There have been improvements in inking, damping, driving, 
feeding, and delivery devices. But all these devices simply 
emphasize the fact that machinery, without trained intelligence 
to guide it, can not be fully productive nor the quality of its 
product raised to the highest standard. The Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, Incorporated, aims to assist in providing 
facilities for training which will help develop the necessary 
intelligence.” If I were a young man in either the printing 
or lithographing business, it seems to me that I could not go 
to a better source for valuable information, that would help 
my future progress, than this set of booklets now being issued 
by the Foundation for the benefit of and assistance to the 
student of offset lithography. And — let me proclaim again and 
again — the surface of offset lithography has scarcely been 
scratched. Its future is still ahead and every young man 
should, who has the interest of his craft at heart, assimilate all 
the knowledge he can of this industry that attained its twenty- 
first anniversary last May.— SULLY. 
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Lithographic Research at the University of Cincinnati 


By R. F. REED 


‘OR a little more than two years the research 
laboratory of the Lithographic Technical 
I<¥) Foundation has been in operation. Its work 
is limited to fundamental problems of the 
industry, and no service work or investi- 
gations of individual shop problems are 
permitted beyond that of giving advice 
along technical lines. The program of re- 
search that is being followed was determined after a careful 
survey of the technical problems of lithography by the research 
committee and the director; strict adherence to it is the rule. 
The laboratories are located at the University of Cincinnati 
and include very satisfactory working space. The laboratory 
equipment is increasing continually as the work progresses and 
at present its ownership is about equally divided between the 
university and the foundation. This does not include the large 
amount of scientific equipment at the university available for 
use at no cost to the foundation, which is of great assistance 
and convenience. 

Until June 15, 1927, the research staff consisted of the 
director, graduate and undergraduate students, the graduate 
students giving thirty-two hours each per week, and the under- 
graduates four hours each per week, to the work. During the 
year ending in June, 1926, one graduate and one undergraduate 
student were employed. During the past year two graduate 
students and four undergraduates were available. For the com- 
ing year there will be one regular research assistant and at 
least two graduate students at work in addition to the director. 

To insure the availability of graduate students two grad- 
uate fellowships have been created which provide financial 
assistance for the students. One of these is the Joseph Deutsch 
Fellowship created by the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
and the other is a Baldwin Fellowship supplied by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. , 

The use of undergraduates is being discontinued because 
of the small amount of time which they can give to the work 
and the excessive supervision required. 

Working with student assistants presents certain difficulties 
in that students are novices and require training in research 
methods. The fact that they are students and usually spend 
only one school year at this work means that the effort 
expended in training is lost and must be repeated each year 
in most cases. As the income of the foundation increases, how- 
ever, this difficulty will disappear and a staff of competent 
workers will be built up. Naturally with a limited staff, only 
a limited number of problems can be attacked, but every 
effort has been made to promote the work in a logical manner 
and secure results of the greatest value. 

After a careful preliminary study of the operations and 
materials which constitute lithography it was decided that the 
preparation and handling of printing plates is a subject of 
utmost importance and that little is known regarding the 
chemistry of the materials and methods usually employed. 
Work was, therefore, begun on this subject, and this work is 
now the principal research being carried on. At least twenty- 
four different variable factors enter into the production and 
use of a printing plate, all of which determine its life and use- 
fulness. It remains for research to untangle these factors and 
supply the knowledge necessary to control them. To do this, 
it is necessary to study exhaustively the following phenomena: 





(1) Character of grained surfaces. 
(2) Oxidation or corrosion of plates. 


(3) Effects produced by counteretches. 

(4) Effects produced by etches. 

(5) Mutual relations of grease and water to metals, metallic 
oxides and etched metal surfaces. ~ 

(6) Formation and properties of the printing image composed 
of bichromated albumin and other light-sensitive materials. 

In addition to this work on printing plates, three secondary 
lines of attack have been started, viz.: 

(1) The characteristics of paper. 

(2) Offset blankets. 

(3) Permanence of pigments. 

In the fall of 1925 the first bulletin was published showing 
the relations of paper to moisture and pointing out the neces- 
sity for a uniform moisture content in paper and the impor- 
tance of air conditioning in the pressroom. Work is being 
continued to determine the proper conditions for the use of 
paper and board with respect to mechanical stretch, curling, 
folding endurance, and static troubles. Some fundamental work 
is also being done on the properties of cellulose and sizing 
materials to determine the possibility of making paper less 
sensitive to changes in atmospheric humidity. 

In February, 1927, the second bulletin was published cov- 
ering the effects of electrolytic action on printing plates, caused 
by the use of brass in the dampening system of the press. This 
is evidently one of the factors affecting the life of the printing 
image, and while its individual importance is not easily shown 
in practice, it is one of the many factors which cause the unex- 
plained difficulties common to the industry, and its elimination 
simplifies the situation to a certain extent. Work is being con- 
tinued on the subject of printing plates to determine and elimi- 
nate the causes of trouble. At the same time a careful study is 
being made of the properties of albumin as a light-sensitive 
material. When methods have been developed for accurately 
controlling and reproducing results with bichromated albumin, 
other light-sensitive materials will be taken up. So far it has 
been found that arc lamps are a source of considerable varia- 
tion in results, which fact necessitates an investigation of this 
field also. 

In addition to the work on paper and printing plates, a 
good deal has been accomplished in the development of meth- 
ods for testing the quality of offset blankets and in determining 
the causes of failure. 

The Bureau of Standards is running a complete series of 
exposure tests on the more common ink pigments, prints of 
which were supplied by us. This work was begun in the spring 
of 1926 and is complete for the most part. 

Plans for future work will be, of course, governed by deci- 
sion of the research committee. Work along the above lines 
will undoubtedly be continued because of the cumulative value 
of results already obtained. A background is being developed 
which will make possible continually improved efficiency. It 
is expected, however, that gradual expansion will take place . 
which will result in increased production and make it possible 
to attack new problems. Certain phases of lithography which 
have not yet been touched offer great possibilities from a 
research standpoint. These include photographic and photo- 
mechanical process and lithographic inks and compounds. 

Research is speculative to a certain extent. The quick intro- 
duction of revolutionary methods is hardly to be expected, 
although such things are possible. The certain results of 
research are sure to be the continual introduction of improved 
methods and the elimination of hazards, making the industry 
pleasanter and more profitable to both workman and employer. 
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Golor Reproduction 


By Gustav R. Mayer 


StEPRODUCTION of a colored subject so 
well done that it will be a duplicate of 

) the original is the ultimate goal of all 

color platemakers and printers, be they 
@ lithographic, typographic, or  intaglio. 
73) Every one of them has problems in com- 

mon. All want color sensitive plates, color 

filters, and inks that will decrease the 
amount of after correction to a minimum. There probably is 
no detail in the platemaking process that receives so much 
concentrated attention as the retouching or reétching required 
to produce the proper gradation or color balance in each of 
the color printing plates. This hand work is usually looked upon 
as the correction of deficiencies in the color sensitive plates, 
color filters, or the printing inks. If only the plates and filters 
were better or the inks nearer right is the nearest to the solu- 
tion of the problem that most critics get. The possibilities and 
limitations entering into the problem are not given the consid- 
eration that is necessary to understand something about the 
“why ” of the details. The big thing is to know what can not 
be done. Progress is the result of recognizing failures. 

That modern color sensitive plates and color filters are 
capable of demonstrating that they are all that can be desired 
is easily proved by using colored light for reproducing the 
colored original instead of color printing inks. 

Afga and autochrome transparencies are another proof that 
the color sensitive plates and filters are very satisfactory. The 
brilliancy and range of color in these plates demonstrate this 
conclusively. 

When the color transparency is looked at by transmitted 
light very little fault is found with the color rendering, and 
the surprising part of it is that even though the reproduction 
is far from facsimile, to the average eye the result is satisfac- 
tory and the wish is generally, “If only this could be put on 
paper.” 

Many attempts have been made to produce color prints on 
paper by this method of color reproduction, but so far none 
of them have proved successful. If the color transparency is 
laid on a sheet of white paper the reason for the non-success 
of a color print on paper is easily seen. The whole picture 
image disappears in a grayish smudge. The light must pass 
through the color filters to enable us to see the colors. 

The specifications of how color reproduction processes 
should function have been known for many years. To put these 
into use by means of a printing press is the practical appli- 
cation of these specifications. Successful practice is usually 
based on a definite theory — an idea, that a certain combina- 
tion of dyes, chemical preparations, under the influences of 
colored light in addition to a number of colored printing inks, 
should produce a definite result. The principle of their opera- 
tion was published about sixty years ago by the now cele- 
brated Frenchman, Louis Ducos du Hauron. He laid the 
foundation of every color reproduction method we have today; 
he knew how it should and could be done, but did not have 
the materials such as we now have to demonstrate his ideas 
to a skeptical world. He was considered an impractical dreamer, 
a theorist who could not put into practice what he preached. 
We are just following the basic directions of du Hauron in our 
color reproduction efforts, constantly perfecting the practical 
details to meet theoretical specifications. 

The additive process of color reproduction proves that our 
panchromatic plates and color filters are all that can be desired. 





The question naturally arises, then, why is such an amount 
of hand work necessary in our printing and platemaking when 
these same negatives are utilized for color reproduction by the 
subtractive process, which is the mixing and superimposing of 
colored inks in the graphic arts? ; 

Assuming that the plates and filters are satisfactory, then 
the cause of the disturbance in the theory must be looked for 
elsewhere. The ideal sought for is practical codrdination in 
every step of the process from the photographic negative to 
the final press impression on paper. This brings us to the col- 
ored inks. Every effort is made by the ink manufacturer to 
meet the demands made by the pressroom for inks of definite 
shade or hue. The inkmaker can supply almost any color of 
ink that any man can ask for. But that does not mean that 
all these inks are sufficiently permanent for what can be called 
practical purposes. Some fade in the light; others fade in the 
dark. The colors in nature are not as pure in their reflecting 
and absorbing properties as some seem to think they are. 
Theory says that the inks for color process reproduction should 
have certain definite properties for this purpose that are within 
rather restricted limits. Demands are made for inks to fit the 
color filters and for color filters to fit the inks. This has been 
going on for years, and experts are still divided in their opin- 
ions as to whether this is possible. This leaves us just where 
we are; take the materials as they are, determine their short- 
comings, and find ways and means to overcome these in their 
practical application. 

Color reproduction by subtractive synthesis through the 
medium of printing ink requires certain definite gradations in 
each of the photographic negatives that are the beginning or 
foundation for the final press printing plate. These negatives 
are only a detail in the process, a means to an end, upon which 
subsequent operations depend. A good job can be made from 
poor negatives and a poor job often is made from good nega- 
tives. Codrdination all along the line is necessary to good pro- 
duction. One or two men in a ball team often win the game, 
but the team will win more games when all nine are playing 
ball. Teamwork is just as necessary in the color platemaking 
department of a printing plant; all should be interested in the 
final result; no one man can do it all. The original painting is 
the beginning and the press sheet is the end. Only good team- 
work will keep the work moving along smoothly, with every 
man knowing and doing his part. 

To obtain quality and quantity production, the greater the 
number of colors that can be used the easier it is to reproduce 
the original by means of colored ink on an offset press at 
present. Six colors are better than five and four are superior 
to three. The stage of theoretical perfection has not yet been 
reached where, with a yellow, red, and blue ink, all other colors 
can be reproduced with uniform results in an edition of even 
a few thousand. The coloring material in the oil, water or pastel 
colors that the painting, sketch, or drawing consists of, mate- 
rially influences the result obtained in the negatives. 

What are the most common objections in negatives that 
are used in our color reproduction processes? 

In the negative for the yellow printing plate there is always 
too much yellow in the purples and violets and frequently no‘ 
sufficient yellow where it is most needed, right in the yellows 
themselves. In the positives this condition is corrected by 
reducing the amount of yellow in the purples and violets and 
strengthening or intensifying those parts deficient in yellow 
It is much easier to strengthen by adding to the silver deposit 
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that the photographic image consists of than it is to reduce 
or lighten it up. An enormous amount of reducing on the posi- 
tive can be avoided if these parts are first strengthened by 
retouching the negative before the positive is made. There is 
nothing new in this procedure; it has been in use for many 
years by the collotype and rotagravure color printer; it just 
means perfecting the technique of color platemaking for off- 
set lithography and making use of a detail in the process that 
has not received the attention it should. 

Can the cause of this seemingly faulty color separation in 
the yellow negative be traced? The excess yellow in the violets 
and purples is accounted for by the quantity of black these 
-olors contain. A famous authority on color reproduction, Von 
Hubl, tells us that brilliant violet is only twenty-six per cent 
pure color, ultramarine only thirty-eight per cent pure color. 
With only twenty-six to thirty-eight per cent of color reflected 
from the painting to act on the photographic plate it is impos- 
sible to make a negative through any blue filter that will ren- 
der these colors in the negative with the strength required 
without destroying the quality and gradation in the remaining 
yart of the photographic image. 

Then there is the opposite extreme. Many yellow colors 
in the painting do not reproduce as dark as they should. A good 
yellow should completely absorb blue and violet, but most 
yellow colors reflect a small proportion of the very colors they 
should absorb, and the result is that no matter how dark a 
blue color filter is employed, these yellow parts will always 
be too light due to this deficiency. The yellow printing plate 
is the foundation of the complete reproduction. On it depends 
the greens and reds in the final impression; it is just as impor- 
tant a plate as the blue or black key plate, and this idea that 
most anything will do for the yellow is ruinous to good work. 

In the negative for the red printing plate the most glaring 
defect is the large amount of red that is in the green colors 
which, if not removed in some way, would simply wreck those 
greens. This has always been considered the fault of our color 
sensitive plates and color filters. Additive synthesis, however, 
proves that this is far from the truth, so the cause must be 
searched for elsewhere. 

Green colors look bright to the eye, yet they reflect but a 
small percentage of their own color. A bright yellow green 
reflects only twenty-four per cent of its own pure color, and 
as the greens become darker their reflecting percentage rapidly 
decreases, a green the color of holly leaves reflecting only 
eleven per cent. The greens in a water color reflect only fifteen 
to forty-eight per cent of their own color. This being the case, 
the “ fault ” can not be altogether in the photographic plates 
and color filters but is a natural condition of the paints used 
by the artist over which he has only a limited control. Our 
color printing inks are also paints with similar reflecting values 
as the artist’s colors. This compels us to in some way or another 
eliminate a large percentage of black out of the greens in the 
red printing plate. The adding together of the black or absence 
of color in the artist’s paints and in the printing inks can pro- 
duce no other result than what is obtained without retouching 
—mud. Here, again, eliminating or reducing the amount of 
red in the greens is more easily done on the negative than on 
the positive, as it is easier to add to the density of a photo- 
graphic image than to subtract from it by means of chemical 
reducers, scraping, knife work, or erasers. 

The color separation in the negative for the blue printing 
plate is always pronounced and usually creates the desire for 
a similar rendering in the yellow and red negatives. It conforms 
more nearly to what is wanted when compared to the two 
previous negatives; the reason is that the colors which are to 
appear as white, yellow, orange, and bright reds reflect such 
a large percentage of their active color to do their work on 
the photographic color sensitive plate. A chrome yellow reflects 
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ninety-five per cent, an orange eighty-eight per cent, and a 
bright red fifty-eight per cent of their own active color; this 
superior reflecting property must produce an exceptionally 
good color separation for subtractive color printing processes. 

Tabulating the averages of the active reflecting power of 
the colors in a fairly brilliant original water color, these con- 
clusions are reached: 

Thirty-two per cent for the yellow printing negative, 

Thirty per cent for the red printing negative, 

Eighty per cent for the blue printing negative, 
their relationship to one another being very close to the amount 
of retouching or reétching required which could be presented 
by figures again as follows: 

Sixty-eight per cent correcting on the yellow positive, 

Seventy per cent correcting on the red positive, 

Twenty per cent correcting on the blue positive. 

The character and quality of the light used to illuminate 
the original painting naturally has a marked influence on the 
results obtained in the color separation negatives. Very few 
photographic departments are arranged for daylight illumina- 
tion. There is a sound, practical reason for this, as daylight 
is too variable from hour to hour and there are days when 
negative production would be just a row of ciphers. Present- 
day demands require a more dependable source of light, one 
that can be under control and at our service day or night. So 
far the best light source is the electric arc light utilizing car- 
bons cored with various materials that will duplicate daylight 
as near as possible in order to illuminate the painting with arti- 
ficial light of as near the same character as the artist had when 
he applied the colors to the original. 

This, combined with color filters adjusted to the color sen- 
sitive photographic plates in use, a good apochromatic lens, 
and a “color feeling” plus skill in the manipulation of the 
complete color camera equipment and the various solutions 
applied to the plates after exposure in addition to standardiz- 
ing the modus operandi at every possible stage, will promote 
consistently dependable production. 

But as long as the colors in the original paintings contain 
the characteristics mentioned that are beyond our control (and 
this is not passing the buck to the artists), so-called “ perfect ” 
color separation negatives are not possible. 

Whether color sensitizing dyes can be made that will pro- 
duce the type of color separation negatives for the yellow and 
red printing plate equal to the results obtained in the blue 
printing plate is problematical for the present; in the mean- 
time the most effective thing to do is to go on improving our 
skill and utilizing every detail where corrections can be made 
with the least effort to make progress in color plate production 
to meet the increased use for reproductions in color through 
printing inks that will approximate the original painting. 


Seven “Ghousand Bank Checks an Hour 


Doing one thing and doing it well has seemed to spell 
success in large capital letters for W. R. Hotchkiss, president 
of the De Luxe Check Printers, Incorporated, St. Paul, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and Kansas City. He gave me an hour and a 
half of his time one morning in May at his St. Paul headquar- 
ters and explained why his concern was interested only in the 
production of bank checks — nothing else. He invented his 
own check imprinting machine and has two of them in opera- 
tion in the St. Paul plant; numbering and imprinting 7,000 
checks an hour. This is the only offset lithographing done in 
this plant; but he is sold on this method of reproduction and 
intends to enlarge on this kind of equipment in the near future. 
Practically all of the banks in Chicago’s “loop” are his 
patrons for bank checks. Evidently it pays to specialize. 
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“Che Ludlow System of Slugline Gomposition 


By Douctas C. McMurtriz 
Director of Typography and Design, The Cuneo Press, Incorporated, Chicago 


“tHE task of the conscientious printer of the 

present day, so far as composition is con- 

) cerned, is not only to set type well, but to 

set good composition economically and 

speedily. There are few printers in the 

happy position of being able to do com- 

position the one best way regardless of 

expense. Most of us must strive for the 

best results attainable within reasonable limits of cost. The 

growth of advertising has brought display composition to a 

position of great importance and the volume of such composi- 

tion now set every day is well nigh inconceivable. There have, 

therefore, been many efforts to reduce the cost and increase 
the speed of this work. 

The most recent development with this end in view has 

been the perfecting of the Ludlow system, which is now being 
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Advertisement A — Hand set and Ludlow set. Original size, 40 by 54 picas. 
Time required for hand set, two hours; for Ludlow set, forty-eight minutes. 


widely used for advertising composition. I have been asked by 
the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER to study and report on the 
performance and possibilities of this system and its place in 
modern composing-room practice. Let us first describe the 
machine and its manner of operation. 

The machine is a slug-casting device reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. With it is supplied an assortment of matrices 
arranged in drawers or cases in a cabinet kept by the side of 
the machine. The compositor uses a special stick in which the 
matrices are set by hand, and spaced and justified to the 
desired measure. The stick is then placed in the machine and 
a lever pressed, which in a few seconds causes a slug to be cast 
from the line of set-up mats. Then the stick is withdrawn, and 
while the slug is being cooled, trimmed and delivered, the mat- 
rices are immediately distributed into the compartments in 
the drawer. The compositor then proceeds to set the next line 
in the same manner. 

Superficially, such a hand-setting, slug-casting combination 
might seem like a ridiculous process, with no possible advan- 
tages over hand composition of foundry or sorts-caster type. 
I have a little sympathy with the original skeptics, however, for 
I admit I would not have been very enthusiastic over the proj- 
ect myself before its demonstration in actual daily operation. 

All type lines to be spaced twelve points apart or more are 
ordinarily cast with the same mold, which is twelve points in 
body and either twenty-one or twenty-two and one-half picas 


in length, according to whether the composing room is that of 
a job shop or a newspaper. If desired, however, a mold which 
is only six points in body can be quickly substituted in either 
measure. When lines are set in any type size larger than the 
body size of the mold, the face portion of the slug overhangs 
the shank portion at top and bottom, the parts thus overhang- 
ing being supported by blank makeup slugs which may be 
automatically cast on the machine in spare time. 

When a longer measure has to be set, it is set in a longer 
stick, but cast on two or more interfitting slugs. The division is 
then made between letters and such part of the face of the 
type as exceeds the measure of the mold or slug-shank casts to 
overhang, being supported by a blank on the following slug, 
which casts automatically to just the right width to receive 
this overhang. In short, when these automatically interfitting 
slugs are placed end to end in the form, the resulting complete 
line prints exactly as though it had been spaced and cast as a 
single long slug of the measure of the full length line. 

If matrices have to be set by hand and then distributed, 
why not hand set foundry type and distribute it, and be free 
of the expense of a machine and its maintenance? 

The answer of the Ludlow advocates is, first of all, that 
display composition can be set faster with their system than 
by hand. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Theories 
do not avail. To test this claim I made up two typical display 
advertisements, which are here reproduced in miniature. They 
were sent first to one of the leading advertising composition 
houses in Chicago, with a request to give them to a fast com- 
positor and let me have an exact record of the time required 
to deliver them to the proof press. I then handed the same 
pencil layouts to a Ludlow compositor and had him set them 
while I looked on. The time records are as follows: 

LUDLOW SET 
48 minutes 
1 hour 9 minutes 


HAND SET 
2 hours 
2 hours 


Advertisement A 
Advertisement B 

On each of the advertisements set by hand the correction 
time was twelve minutes. On the Ludlow set advertisements 
the correction time on A was twelve minutes, on B none at all. 
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Advertisement B— Hand set and Ludlow set. Original size, 40 by 42 picas. 
Time required for hand set, two hours; for Ludlow set, one hour nine minutes. 


These figures are more eloquent than theories, and I admit 
that they do not seem plausible. Why can better speed be 
made by the Ludlow method? 

In the first place the Ludlow operator is handling matrices 
of considerable size, which vary only in thickness and are 
always in the same relative position in case, stick, and in 
handling. When a compositor picks up a piece of type out of 
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the case he must see that the face is up, and he must feel the 
nick and turn the type to the proper position. He reaches for a 
type at a time, carries it to the stick and reaches back for 
another. The Ludlow operator picks up five or more letters 
successively from the case between his fingers and carries 
this group to the stick for deposit. 

Another feature contributing to speed, in comparison with 
hand composition, is that justification need not be so tight. The 
line must be spaced to look right, but the compositor has no 
worries about the behavior of the type in lockup or on press. 
This is, of course, a simpler spacing requirement. 

Then again slug material assembles faster. It is a common 
misconception that a compositor spends most of his time set- 
ting type out of the case. He does not. A large percentage of 
his effort is devoted to finding the right case, cutting rules and 
ieads, making up the advertisement, etc. Much of his time, 
ilas, is often spent in looking for sorts missing from the cases. 
With the Ludlow, there is nothing to go after or look for. 
Everything is at hand, and as much as can be required. 

The Ludlow system, by a clever and original principle, 
offers the printer italic of full-kerning design in which there 
are no kerns to break off. This is accomplished by slanting mat- 
rices which can be set alone, or in combination with roman by 
simply inserting in the stick an angular spacing unit where 
the italic begins and another where it leaves off. When the 
slug is cast in one piece of metal, the kerning portions have 
exactly the same adequate support as the main portions of the 
letters. This, I need hardly point out, is a development preg- 
nant with importance. It enables a printer, for example, to put 
Caslon swash characters on a press and print them without 
anxiously watching every impression. 

As to porosity of slug face and shank the Ludlow has, in 
common with the linotype, been making constant improve- 
ments. At the present time porous slugs give very little trouble. 
As to metal temperature, the machine is equipped with a ther- 
mostatic switch, which automatically turns off the current in 
the heating unit when the heat reaches 540 degrees and turns it 
on again when it falls to 525 degrees. Within these limits there 
is practically no change in casting quality. 

It is said the overhanging portions of the slugs tend to 
break off. The answer to this is that the system is being used 
in more and more newspaper composing rooms using the rolled 
dry mat. stereotypes. This is about as heavy pressure as any 
type form is likely to undergo. Then the roll of the press is 
from one side of the newspaper page to the other, so that the 
face of the type receives the constant support of the main 
center shank, with which it is integrally cast. But the over- 
hanging parts of the face or head are amply strong for all ordi- 
nary — and some extraordinary — requirements. They are .153 
inch in thickness, more than three times as thick as the over- 
hang of advertising figures, etc. (.043 inch), on slugs of key- 
board composing machines. 

The Ludlow casts up to seventy-two point (in one face to 
eighty-four point) and there are no sorts to cast or type to 
carry in stock and replenish. In the process of setting, the 
type is cast. A Ludlow equipped shop can set a dozen full 
newspaper pages or large broadsides in sixty point without the 
slightest inconvenience. No foundry type composing room in 
the country could do it. 

In other words, the Ludlow provides the equivalent of an 
unlimited supply of new type — without carrying any stock 
in addition to the matrices, except some bulk metal. There is 
no metal tied up in sorts in cases and storage cabinets — the 
only metal in the office is in live jobs. The investment in metal 
is therefore much less. It requires no labor to keep the com- 
posing room supplied with material and the cases checked up. 
The floor space required for type cases and storage cabinets is 
spectacularly reduced. 
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If, therefore, the system provided unlimited type supply, 
required modest investment, occupied little floor space, and 
set type speedily and economically, it would still not deserve 
careful consideration by printers with high standards of work- 
manship if it did not deliver good composition, and composi- 
tion giving satisfactory printing results. So far as composition 
goes, there is practically nothing which can be done with mov- 
able types in a compositor’s stick which can not be done with 
matrices in a Ludlow stick. So far as depth of cut, sharpness 
of face, and general accuracy is concerned, there is nothing in 
the way of type-casting machines to excel it. The best print- 
ing, speaking from the viewpoint of perfection, can be done 
with hand set foundry type —that is, if you use new type 
each time and there are no worn or partially worn letters in 
the font. The advertising composition houses which never print 
from their type — always electrotyping — approximate this sit- 
uation, but no general printing office can. When foundry type 
is printed from to any extent, we obtain better printing results 
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The Nicolas Jenson Oldstyle, adapted to the use of the Ludlow Typograph 
by Ernst F. Detterer, Chicago. So far, cast in sixteen-point only. 


from any one of the type-casting machines which deliver new 
type each time, even though their product is theoretically 
inferior to new foundry type. 

The system is also making rapid progress in the job printing 
field. In this field its popularity has been greatly accelerated 
by two features. One is the ease of recasting lines, thus enabling 
a printer to set a form sixteen up or thirty-two up to cut 
a press run, without paying all the profit he might make by 
doing this to an electrotyper. The other is a clever device for 
setting rule forms, which are frequent in the work of the aver- 
age job office. The details can not be here described, but suf- 
fice it to say that, by a ridiculously simple device complicated 
rule forms can be Ludlow set at a fifth of the former cost. 

How far can the Ludlow go into the field of fine composi- 
tion? I feel it has great possibilities in this direction and be- 
lieve its accomplishment is limited only by the extent of the 
really good type faces for which matrices are available. Like 
all type composing and casting machine manufacturers in the 
early days, a large share of effort in matrix cutting had per- 
force to be directed toward completion of the “ old standbys ” 
demanded by their newspaper customers. But considering this 
pressure, and also considering how comparatively young the 
system is, excellent progress has certainly been made. The 
officers of the company have constantly been looking ahead 
and have laid out a sound typographic program. 

The True-Cut Caslon is a good face, Ludlow Black satis- 
factory for heavy display, Caslon Bold is good, and Cameo, a 
hand-tooled letter, is attractive. The Nicolas Jenson now in 
progress will add one more good type to the resources of Lud- 
low users, and several other indispensable, well designed types 
are on the program. As the type range is rounded out, the ma- 
chine will find a much wider field of usefulness. 

In conclusion: A new system of display composition has 
come into the field and has come to stay. For many classes of 
work it offers unique advantages and economies. It has possi- 
bilities of a still wider field of usefulness. In short, it is a 
system which merits the careful consideration of any printer 
having much display composition to produce. 
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Our Equipment Number Is In Your Hands 
T is done and before you — the Equipment Number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER—and you are the judge of our 
achievements. We promised you a record of the printing 
progress in the past quarter century and we think we have 
given it, clearly and comprehensively; perhaps it may 
prove a permanent record of value in certain details. Of 
course, we had our disappointments; serious disappoint- 
ments, at that. There are names lacking among the con- 
tributors that we considered of utmost importance to the 
undertaking; they gave us their solemn promise to write 
what we asked them to, but they failed us. Well, it is 
always thus when anything big is to be accomplished. 
There are many valuable features and many valuable 
articles in the magazine; we wish to call attention only 
to one: What the manufacturers will show at the coming 
Graphic Arts Exposition. Whether you are attending the 
exposition or not, this feature is valuable to you. If you 
are attending, it will give you a chance to select before- 
hand what you are most interested in and thus help you 
to invest your time at the show most profitably; if you 
are not going, it will show you what the manufacturers 
have to offer in the equipment line. Use it as you may, it 
will be of much value to you. 


A Plea for Cooperation 

IS the latter part of June we attended a conference of 

printing instructors in the classrooms of the School of 
Printing at Indianapolis. It was not a large conference, as 
such things are usually measured; but it could boast of 
delegates from Denver to Montreal, even to the south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, and the official report says it 
was the most successful conference of printing instructors 
ever held. From the reports read and the addresses deliv- 
ered we are willing to admit that this was the case. 

These printing instructors represent a movement to 
acquaint the young with the printing industry and to 
build the foundation for practical experience in printing, 
if the pupils decide to take up printing as their life work. 
As such, the printing instructor is an important appendix 
to the industry, and as such also there is a mutual responsi- 
bility between him and the industry. On his part the 
responsibility is instruction built on a solid foundation of 
experience, so that the pupil can get a clear understanding 
of what the industry is and means; what opportunities it 
has and what skill or experience it requires. The responsi- 
bility of the industry toward the instructor is to stand by 
him and extend to him help and advice when need be; to 
encourage him in his work and praise him when praise is 
deserved. 


Such codperation will benefit the industry in more 
ways than one. There is a steady stream of apprentices 
absorbed by the industry at all times; if these apprentices 
have a sound understanding of the industry when they go 
into the shop, and have been taught the fundamentals of 
printing production, their future progress will come in due 
time without undue supervision, and the industry as a 
whole will be the gainer all along the line. Hence the print- 
ing instructor should be encouraged and aided in his work. 

In recent years this kind of instruction has grown im- 
mensely. Not only in colleges, high schools, and vocational 
schools is such instruction given, but also in junior high 
schools and grade schools. Hence it is a movement worth 
watching and support if it is found deserving. 


The Craftsman Eulogy Contest 

OOD GLOVER, president of the Los Angeles Club 

of Printing House Craftsmen, won the prize of fifty 
dollars offered in the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to the craftsman who submitted “ the best appre- 
ciation of the craftsmen’s movement — the best tribute 
to the craftsmen’s creed or the craftsmen’s slogan.” The 
title of Mr. Glover’s appreciation is ‘The Gleaming 
Lights of the Ages”; it is published as a frontispiece to 
this issue of the magazine. There were thirteen contribu- 
tions submitted, nearly all of them so good that they 
would have been entitled to a prize if there had been more 
prizes to distribute. A number of these will be published 
in our columns during the year and paid for at our usual 
contributors’ rates. Thus the contest can be said to have 
been a successful one, and we hope it will help to mark the 
craftsmen’s movement with the dignity it deserves. 


The Halftone Controversy 

N the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we began 

a series of articles, “ Where Halftones Began,” written 
by S. H. Horgan, editor of our Photomechanical depart- 
ment. The articles created a spirited controversy between 
Mr. Horgan and “ Bill” Innes as an Ives enthusiast. To 
solve the controversy satisfactorily, we suggested in our 
May issue “ that the American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion, at its coming convention, appoint a committee of 
three impartial and neutral men for the purpose of exam- 
ining all the evidence brought forth by the contending 
parties, and all other evidence it may obtain, and from 
this examination decide once and for all who is to be cred- 
ited with the invention of the halftone.” We are happy to 
state that the photoengravers’ convention in Washington, 
July 14 to 16, acted favorably on the suggestion and ap- 
pointed such a committee. Thus the controversy passes 
from our columns into the deliberations of the committee. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Newspaper Gonditions Change in Quarter Gentury 


Just now we happened to be looking over a copy of a late 
issue of one of the most modern weekly newspapers in this 
country. It is an eight-column, twelve-em page, set in the 
latest “easily read” type, with a banner across 
seven columns and headings carefully set in all 
Jower-case display. The first head is three lines 
indented and the second deck three lines basket, 
with secondary heads on the front page nearly as 
large. The third rate headings are two lines in 
twelve point. 

Such a front page twenty-five years ago would 
have been declared copying the “ yellow” news- 
paper style and only excusable in a large daily 
metropolitan paper. For a county-seat weekly it 
would have been considered inexcusable, a blare, 
and sensational in the extreme. Yet this issue con- 
tained nothing sensational; no big news or unusual 
enterprise. 

That represents in a measure the progress of 
American newspapers as to mechanical changes 
in the past quarter century. In 1900 our best 
county newspapers sometimes approached the 
twelve-point cap. condensed head-letter for the top of the 
front page, with usually a second deck in eight-point black 
hand set type, either basket or hanging indention. Most ordi- 
nary news carried a single-line black upper and lower head 
or was run in a local page as other personals and little items 
are run, made up in the “ graduated” style with the one-line 
item first and the two-line next, and so on to the extent of 
several columns a week. 

Correspondence pages were not used so much a quarter 
of a century ago. A few letters from country communities 
appeared in the paper, and these were contributed by some 
local enthusiasts who liked to write and wanted the news of 
his or her locality to show up in the paper. These letters were 
under single-line heads designating the “ township” or “ cor- 
ner” from which they came. Today the up-to-date local paper 
carries such community news as a department or prominently 
displayed as first-head news with date lines and sometimes 
marked “ special,” if it contains real news value of general 
reader interest. 

This same modern and effective county weekly paper of 
which we speak carries upward of fifty columns of adver- 
tising in twelve pages — two six-page sections printed on a 
modern flat-bed perfecting press. Some modern weeklies and 
local dailies of this class try to adhere to the idea of pyramid- 
ing their display advertising to make an attractive page and 
observe the rule that reading matter along all top pages carries 
more value and interest to the advertising that runs alongside 
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and following. This modern weekly does not adhere to that 
rule, but seems to make it a basis for general makeup of all 
pages. Advertising is placed to be read, and evidently to empha- 
size its value to the reader and advertiser rather than to the 
style of the newspaper. From this point of physical appear- 
ance and size of the modern local newspaper as 
compared with the local daily and weekly of 
twenty-five years ago, we pass to the business and 
managerial side, in which there has been a far 
greater change, and a more important one. 

In 1900 the owner of this same big county- 
seat weekly that is now making its owner more 
profit in a year than the entire business and plant 
were worth at the beginning of the century, was 
the “whole cheese.” He was the editor, book- 
keeper, solicitor, makeup man, and mailing clerk. 
Often he was the pressfeeder also. He possibly 
owed the banker or some real estate promoter or 
politician as much as he had invested in the paper 
himself, and to get out from under this handicap 
he was willing to do all the work and forget the 
hours thereof. Therefore his multitudinous duties. 
And with that his editorial pages were far better 
and more carefully edited than now, and every 
inch of the type was hand set and distributed after the paper 
was printed. The “ force ” on this paper in 1900 was the editor- 
manager-printer, a foreman who set the type and advertise- 
ments and ran the job press, and a boy who swept the floors, 
built the fires, and took the cussings of the boss and the fore- 
man. The foreman got twelve dollars per week and the boy 
five to ten dollars per month. The owner-editor got what was 
left after these two were paid, which usually was not very 
promptly. But he also had his “ credit” at the stores which 
advertised in his paper. 

We have here before us an old advertising rate card for 
a big county-seat weekly of this class in 1900. This rate card 
is one and three-quarters by three inches in size and carries a 
rate schedule as follows: One column (twenty inches long), 
one issue, $1.50; six months, $36; one year, $75. One-half 
column, $1; six months, $25; one year, $50. 

The rule in those days was to let an ad. run for weeks and 
months, unless the advertiser happened to see it and order it 
changed. Frequently Christmas advertising was found running 
in the paper in February, still announcing the coming of Santa 
Claus, because the store had not sent in a change and the pub- 
lisher did not remind the advertiser of it because he knew he 
would order the ad. discontinued and leave the editor still in 
debt at the store. That may sound like blah, but it is not. Such 
cases were frequent in 1900. 

Bills were not collected every thirty days as they are now. 
The publisher usually would not then dare tackle an advertiser 

















for pay, unless he was a transient and unlikely to advertise any 
more. Political cards and legal notices, along with the county 
board proceedings and occasionally some town notices were 
the chief sources of cash revenue. Of course, subscribers occa- 
sionally paid, also, and sometimes settlements were made 
oftener than once a year with some other accounts. Circuses 
and shows paid cash for a little advertising, but got most of 
it in exchange for tickets. County fairs and premium lists 
afforded another possibility of real cash in the office, nearly 
all of which went to pay the help and the office rent. 

The writer feels the greatest compunctions of conscience 
for having hired a foreman and two boys at a total wage of 
twenty-five dollars per week and worked them all far more 
than ten hours a day without pay for overtime. That foreman 
also had a family, and they lived on his wages. It would be 
interesting nowadays to know how they did it. The two boys 
were not paid every week. If the cash in the owner’s pocket 
was not sufficient to pay them they were told so and without 
protest let the balance hang over. That was usual in all such 
shops in the Middle West of those days. In fact, the writer 
got his start as a publisher because the owner of the paper 
owed him some months wages and then quit publishing the 
paper. The old publisher sold it to him for the wages due as 
first and part payment. And it paid out better than wages. 

A quarter of a century ago income and profits were not so 
essential with the average local weekly and daily as politics 
and the whipping of an enemy. There was always an opposing 
newspaper in every town above eight hundred population. 
Opposing politicians either owned or controlled them, or tried 
to, through patronage. The opposing editor was therefore the 
chief object of editorial ridicule and condemnation. He was 
called all the vile names that could be printed, and then some. 


His “ sheet ” was discounted and vilified in every other para-‘ 


“ 


graph in the “great family newspaper of the community.” 
Those who supported and agreed with him were likewise held 
up to public scorn — and the public simply laughed about it 
and enjoyed the editorial fracas as a harmless joke. Personal 
journalism was expected and an editor who would not fight 
was not considered worth much. 

We happened recently to hear Ed. Howe, the “ Philosopher 
of Potato Hill” and famed publisher of the Atchison Globe, 
who is now so loved and well paid by people everywhere for 
what he speaks and writes. He told how some fellows came 
into Atchison and started a rival paper, and how they began 
by assailing him and his paper. They remained only three 
months and then left the place with a statement that Ed. Howe 
was a better man than most of the other people in Atchison, 
and they admired him. Ed. Howe also said he was the son of 
a preacher and was taught to “love his enemies.”’ He said he 
didn’t; he hated them; and in his paper he didn’t mind telling 
them so. Mr. Howe also stated that in the old days in Atchison 
he never could charge for advertising what his space was worth. 
He finally did get the rate up to fourteen cents an inch, but 
was afraid to go above that. He said he marveled at the busi- 
ness ability of the modern newspaper publisher who gets so 
much more that sometimes he sells a page for seven to ten 
thousand dollars. And, he said, he now writes stuff for these 
big papers and magazines and for one article got thirty-two 
cents a word! It hurt his conscience to take it, but he did. 

It is not the purpose of this review of the past quarter 
century to explain how or why the modern newspaper has 
become a great business institution. That has been a develop- 
ment the present-day reader is more or less familiar with. But 
the fact remains that the average local daily and weekly news- 
paper of the present period is a real business proposition and 
is recognized as one entitled to make profits commensurate 
with its service. With the large metropolitan publications we 
will not attempt to deal. They are usually gigantic corporations 
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rather than personal properties or organs of any one man. 
Great personal editors, it is often said, have become scarce and 
the power of the press is waning. 

But none of that is true of the average local daily and 
weekly newspaper. Their fields have become more consolidated. 
Opposition and competition are somewhat eliminated and 
therefore the possibilities for real, constructive, and general 
community service are widely extended. Advertising rates are 
based on circulation largely and on the costs of production. 
No newspaper with present-day expenses for labor and mate- 
rials can long continue without giving attention to the expense 
problem and the charges for service adequate to meet it. 

Going back to the fine, modern weekly newspaper men- 
tioned at the beginning of this review: Its circulation is con- 
servatively over 3,000 in a community that just about warrants 
that. Its advertising rate is thirty-five cents an inch, which is 
yet possible only because of a liberal volume of space used by 
its advertisers. Its space and service are sold as an actual 
commodity, so much an issue, with its subscriptions paid for 
cash in advance, usually by the year at the yearly rate of two 
dollars. Its modern equipment of composing machines, fast 
presses, and other equipment cost more than a dozen plants 
of its class twenty-five years ago. Its skilled personnel from 
front office to back office and basement get such wages as make 
them envied among workmen of other classes, and they live 
as people high in the esteem of the community. 

We now see the modern community newspaper as an asset 
and an institution around which revolves the activities of the 
entire county, city, or town. Its editor and manager are mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce, of the community club, the 
service club, and all committees that are shaping the affairs 
of the community. They are real community leaders, men of 
affairs, and able to pay their way as any other business or 
professional men. 

Twenty-five years have brought the community or local 
daily and weekly newspaper into an atmosphere of business 
and prosperity, a friend and helper of business and progress —- 
a correct record of the actual life and condition of the period. 


Field Notes and Observations 


From CALIFORNIA comes another suggestion for building up 
the personal and small item department of a local newspaper. 
In this case the Orange Daily News puts up prizes of three 
dollars and two dollars each week for all its newsboys, print- 
ers, office help, and other employees, issuing a numbered ticket 
for each news item handed in. At the end of the week the 
two holding the lucky numbers get the prizes. It is said to 
have stimulated a great interest among the employees in the 
way of noting news items of value and in writing them. 





THE national organization of state press field managers will 
meet in convention at Detroit, August 20 to 25. The meeting 
place has been transferred from Kansas City to Detroit in 
order to better accommodate some field managers in eastern 
states who have not been able to attend other meetings on 
account of the great distance. No more important newspaper 
gathering than this is held during the year. The state press 
field managers, with Edwin A. Bemis of Colorado as president 
and Ole Buck of Nebraska as secretary, take to these meetings 
all the problems that have arisen in their separate states dur- 
ing the year and then thresh them out and discuss them in a 
way to bring about uniform handling if possible. When the 
managers return home they are “loaded” with the informa- 
tion and ideas of all the other managers, with plans of greatest 
value to all publishers in their state memberships. Usually 
five days of solid discussion and intensive study is allowed. 
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Renew of Newspapers and “Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Arenac County Independent, Standish, Michigan.—The best features about 
your paper are the ad. composition and makeup, all inside pages being pyra- 
nided. The idea of having two first pages is not at all bad, but the one with 
i1ews instead of the one with ‘“ magazine’ features should be on the outside. 
News-heads are of unusually good style and in nearly every instance are well 

anged and composed. There is sufficient variety between them to obviate 
uuy effect of monotony, which is a good feature. The two-page Farm Associa- 

mn spread, in which various local concerns have space, is especially effective 
, layout and the composition is high class. In fact, there is only one thing 
about your paper that we do not like. That is the fact that the large display 

very frequently set in crude and old-fashioned faces, sometimes in wood type, 
yost of which is of inferior design. It is through the use of more attractive 
ype faces that your greatest opportunity to improve the /ndependent lies. 

The Poteau News, Poteau, Oklahoma.— Your forty-page ‘‘ Press Associa- 

n’’ special is satisfactory on the whole. The first page of section one, fea- 
ured by a large halftone 
iliustration and a_ border 
made up of fish ornaments, 
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particularly objectionable, especially because there are not many of them on 
each page — and particularly because the upper left-hand corner is left open — 
the effect would be better if they were pyramided. They would be improved, also, 
if you would avoid the use of type faces of such contrasting shape and design. 

Shakopee Argus-Tribune, Shakopee, Minnesota.— Your issue for May 26, 
like others we have seen, rates as one of the high-grade small-town newspapers 
of the country. The presswork is excellent. First page makeup is well balanced 
and interesting, although if a few short items with small heads appeared in 
the bottom part of the page it would be more interesting and lively in appear- 
ance. Vying with the print for first place among the fine qualities of your 
paper is the advertising composition. Simplicity and an appreciation of the 
value of white space are outstanding characteristics. Even where, as is some- 
times the case, the display is in more than one style of type, the effect is not 
bad because the variations of design and shape are not pronounced, and, par- 
ticularly, because of the excellence of the composition, the simplicity and 
restraint practiced in dis- 
play, and the amount of 
and effective manner in 
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which the white space is 





ith, in addition, a_half- 

ne illustrating a fishing 

ne across the bottom, 
yould be unusually good if 
the printing were better. 
The impression is weak and 
uneven and the ink is un- 
equally distributed. While 
the advertisements are set 
in a sane and simple man- 
ner they are not altogether 
pleasing or effective be- 
cause many of the display 
lines are in unpleasing type 
faces, bold block-letter styles 
in extended and extra-con- 
densed forms predominating. 
There is hardly an adver- 
tisement but in which type 
faces of contrasting shape 
and design are found. Such 
contrasts are bad enough in 
different advertisements, but 
worse when in one display. 
The extent to which extra- 
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condensed faces are used in 
display is also regrettable. 
As is nearly always the 
case, they look particularly 
bad where there is ade- 
quate space for using type 
of regular proportions. If 
the writer were now operating a newspaper plant he wouldn’t have a font of 
condensed type in the shop, except, perhaps, one for the news-heads, where the 
narrow space of the column and custom justifies its employment. If the fine 
advertising in national magazines can be set without resort to odd shapes — 
either condensed or extended — certainly that for any newspaper can be. The 
appearance of your ads. could be materially improved if nothing but plain 
rule borders were used, and light-face at that. Two-point could be your standard, 
single on small advertisements, doubled up on larger advertisements and used 
triply in parallel for full-page and maybe half-page spaces. 

Phillips County News, Malta, Montana.—Your paper is a cracker-jack; all 
details are excellent. We seldom receive a newspaper with such a body of good 
black ink which doesn’t show evidence of offset or smear, as is the case of your 
issue for March 31. The headings on the first page are fine, only there is quite 
a bunch of them at the top. Balance would be better if some of these larger 
headings were in the lower part of the page, and the page as a whole would 
be more interesting. The advertisements are forceful in effect, also neatly and 
simply arranged. Their forcefulness is largely due to the fact that few lines are 
emphasized; these, accordingly, have a more telling effect. In some cases the 
borders are heavier than we like, but in view of the excellence of advertisements 
otherwise the effect of this is minimized if not altogether eliminated. In giving 
the advertisements better body they add to their attention-arresting qualities. 
A heavy border around an overdisplayed advertisement filled with big lines is 
one thing, and around a simple arrangement, such as nearly all those in this 
issue, is another. If the Cheltenham Bold were more generally used and the 
face in which the main display of the Malta Mercantile Company advertisement 
is set were less frequently employed -— or not at all — improvement would 
result. We also regret that the advertisements are not pyramided on all pages. 

LaurENCE C. Epwarpson, New Britain, Connecticut.—The advertisements 
prepared by you for Kolodney Brothers are excellent in every respect. Improve- 
ment would result only through the use of a more handsome display type than 
the Cheltenham Bold, which, of course, no one can say is bad for newspaper 
advertising. 

The Coleman Tribune, Coleman, Michigan.— A little more impression and 
a little less ink would improve the print on the Tribune. The first page is well 
arranged, but it would be more interesting in appearance if there were a few 
of the larger heads near the bottom. Advertisements are well arranged and 
displayed, but are weakened to an extent — sometimes pronounced — by the 
use of light-face decorative unit borders. Plain rules would be much better. 
While the makeup of advertisements along both sides of the page is not 


A contrast from the latest issue of The Linotype Bulletin, which graphically shows the difference 
between the ordinary and the distinguished newspaper and emphasizes the same points that have 
been consistently advocated in this department. The influence of the linotype company toward the 
steady improvement in the typographical dress of American newspapers has been very great. The 
company’s own newspaper is a model from which many publishers may adopt good ideas. 
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The Steamboat Pilot, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado.—The cover of North- 
western Colorado, an all- 
over halftone, ‘‘ bled,’’ fea- 
turing an illustration of two 
burros with the title double 
printed at the top of the 
engraving, is impressive and 
interesting. Except for one 
detail the inside pages 
equal the cover, the excep- 
tion being the unit border 
consistently used on adver- 
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The effective typography of The Distinguished News 

. more often detract from 
than add to the effect of 
the type enclosed. If plain 
rules had been used as bor- 
der this edition would have 
been decidedly exceptional, 
although the fact that Chel- 
tenham Wide is consistently 
used for the display ma- 
terially compensates for the 
rather bad effect of the bor- 
der. The presswork is good 
in every way. 

The Archbold Buckeye, 
Archbold, Ohio.— Your issue 
of May 4 is fine. Outstanding features are the clear print, the balanced first page 
makeup, the consistent use of rule borders, and the simple directness charac- 
teristic of the advertising composition. We believe you will see the pages on 
which the advertisements are pyramided are more attractive than those where 
some are along the left-hand side. However, even when the advertisements are 
pyramided there should be one full column of reading matter on each page — 
the first one, of course — wherever possible. Page 2 could have been handled 
in that way if the Farmers bank display were placed directly at the left of 
the one for Walter’s, in which case, also, the group of advertisements would 
form a more definite pyramid of a more pleasing shape. For further improve- 
ment we suggest the avoidance of two styles of type for display, at least in the 
same advertisement. Better still, let one style dominate throughout the whole 
paper and avoid the use of the block-letter (gothic) style. Get more second 
and third size news-heads in the lower part of the first page. 

Hardware and Implement Journal, Dallas.— Your issue for June 8 is excel- 
lent, the cover is unusually attractive and effective, a combination of qualities 
seldom achieved. 

The Danville Morning Press, Danville, Illinois— Your ‘“‘ Masonic Historical 
Number ”’ is excellent, especially in so far as content and makeup are con- 
cerned. The excellence of the latter does not show to best advantage, however, 
because presswork is not what it should be, although, considering news stock 
only is used, the halftones are not badly printed. The pages devoted to different 
local lodges are especially well arranged and advertising display is very good. 

The Arcadian, Arcadia, Florida.— Outstanding among the several points of 
merit in your paper is the presswork. A good body of ink is carried, which is 
always a good feature. This is all true of your June 9 edition. First page makeup 
is likewise excellent; the heads are good, and they are well balanced and 
nicely distributed. The faults that justify mention concern the advertisements, 
which, however, are well arranged and displayed, also simple and direct in 
layout. Mixing inharmonious styles of type in the display and the use, in many 
cases, of unpleasing, old-fashioned styles are the faulty features. The con- 
densed block-letter styles and the extra extended bold-face heading the De Soto 
Cafe advertisement are the chief bad offenders. Again, the unit slug borders 
are quite unpleasing, as are also, and to a greater extent, the wavy line or 
“ribbon” borders. If plain rule only were used around the advertisements, 
single two-point on the small displays, doubled up on larger, and used triply 
on the largest advertisements, a better effect would be achieved. The two- 
point double and triple rules would provide the required strength for big ads. 
and yet maintain harmony with the smaller ones. 
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The Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois.—There is only one suggestion to 
make toward the improvement of your paper, already practically perfect, so 
far as mechanical and esthetic considerations are concerned. That is to pyramid 
the advertisements. The fact that more than half the page is news matter makes 
the arrangement of advertisements along both sides of the page less objection- 
able, yet the pyramiding of advertisements would be worth while from the 
standpoint of appearance alone. The practical consideration, that is the ten- 
dency of the pyramid in emphasizing the amount of news matter, which is 
usually important, hardly 
applies in your case. The 
especially attractive first 
page of your June 2 issue, 
herewith reproduced, should 
emphasize the fact that the 
continued use of bold-face 
types for news-heads is due 
more to habit than any- 
thing else. The gain in 
beauty that results from the 
use of chaste type faces, 
like your Bodoni, more 
than offsets any loss of 
strength. Greater display 
strength than the Bodoni 
provides is not ordinarily 
necessary. Nothing is more 
certain to improve the ap- 
pearance of a newspaper 
than better type. Publish- 
ers, as a rule, seem to think 
that their good type should 
be reserved for job printing 
and that any old thing 
would do for the paper. If 
Saas : there is any distinction, 
discrimination should favor 
the paper, the big item. 

Renville Star Farmer, 
4 Renville, Minnesota. — As 
4 far as content is concerned 
7 your ‘Greater Minnesota 

Edition” is excellent. The 
first page is satisfactory, but 
dull because there are so 
few news-heads. The two- 
column head at the top 


The artistry of fine jewelry is reflected in this (center) is too blunt and 

advertisement submitted by Daniel F. Malloy, Would be more pleasing if 

Oakland; it will command the attention there were a second and 

of any woman. maybe a third smaller deck, 

in which more of the salient 

features of the article might be set forth, thereby improving utility — as well 

as appearance. The presswork is good, as is also the makeup of advertisements, 

which are usually pyramided. While well arranged and displayed, the advertise- 

ments as a rule are too black, the result not so much of the type used as of 

the heavy six-point rule borders which predominate and are used even on 
small two-column displays. 

Puget Sound Mail, LaConner, Washington.— Much more could have been 
made of the masthead on your “ Fifty-fourth Anniversary Number.” With so 
many of the lines set in caps., and with so little contrast of size, the name 
does not stand out and the feature points are not grasped with the speed and 
certainty good display with adequate contrast in size and style insures. By 
contrast in style we refer only to that existing between italics and roman, the 
latter in caps. and lower-case of the same style or family. The fact that you 
have used six-point rule as border practically throughout is detrimental; the 
effect is bad in the first place, from an artistic standpoint and the heavy borders 
detract from the type in the advertisements. It is unfortunate that when you 
bought your Cheltenham Bold you got the condensed instead of the regular. 
The condensed is not pleasing in the first place, and as there is nearly always 
space to spare where it is used the more pleasing regular form could have been 
used. Another way in which the paper may be improved is to pyramid the 
advertisements, although the relatively large amount of reading matter you 
carry makes this departure from best practice less critical. The order resulting 
when advertisements are consistently placed in the lower right-hand corner of 
each page, besides being pleasing, has the additional advantage of presenting 
first what the reader wants most, the news. Whatever the style of makeup, there 
should invariably be reading matter in the upper left-hand corner. Large groups 
of body in advertisements should not be set wholly in capitals; in fact, their 
use in display should be infrequent and for the minor rather than the major 
emphasis. 

The Republican Journal, Belfast, Maine.—The use of a better than com- 
mon grade of paper helped your pressman, yet his work is nevertheless distin- 
guished by uniformity in the good body of ink carried without the slightest 
suggestion of slur. We can not excuse placing the large advertisement on your 
first page; it cheapens your paper materially. Fill your first page with inter- 
esting news and see how quickly you will hear the praise of your readers, 
who, rather than the advertisers, are the backbone of your business, regardless 
of which brings the greater return. Except where incongruous type faces are 
combined in one display the advertisements are above average and we are 
also mighty glad to find them pyramided. 

The Goldsboro News, Goldsboro, North Carolina.— Presswork is so bad on 
your May 19 issue that the good features go unnoticed. Some of the halftones 
are scarcely distinguishable, and they are of coarse screen, too. Impression is 
much too weak. The column rules appear to be badly battered and worn, as 
does much of the type. Slur is almost everywhere evident, and there is a 
decided variation in “ color”? in the several sections, some of which, strangely, 
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are fairly well printed. Inking, however, is uneven on all. Advertisements are 
well arranged and displayed as a rule, but there is too much mixing of 
extended and condensed display type and too much of the body matter is set 
in capitals, indicating the use of the machine without consideration of the fact 
that you do not have mats. of adequate size to permit the use of the more 
legible lower-case. Variety among the borders is too great; the use of six and 
twelve point rule on some advertisements is particularly objectionable. The best 
feature about the paper is the page makeup, as a rule orderly and interesting. 
However, all features would show to better advantage, particularly the adver- 
tisements and layout, if the presswork were even fairly good. 

Craupe H. Situ, Fallon, Nevada.— You do not see hundreds of papers 
month after month on the first page of which there is no semblance of bal- 
ance, or you would think differently. We advocate the symmetrical arrangement 
of heads because it is the simplest and surest way to a good result. It supplies 
a rule-of-thumb method that many want and need. We like a page balanced out 
of center, maybe, more than you think, but, tell us, Mr. Smith, how many such 
pages do you see? Besides, there are elements of beauty in symmetry not found 
in balance that is not symmetrical, attended, of course, as you state, by an 
effect of sameness in the paper week after week, which, however, is not serious. 
It is better from our viewpoint to bring many papers to good balance through 
symmetry than to encourage a lot of them to try for it out of center. On the 
second point you bring up nothing can compensate for the loss of effectiveness 
that results when advertisements are not pyramided. Good makeup may be 
achieved otherwise, of course, but it isn’t so sure. The pyramidal stacking of 
ads., like the symmetrical arrangement of first-page heads, offers something 
definite instead of something more or less indefinite. The only advantage oi 
any other makeup is in favor of the advertisers, if, indeed, there is any advan- 
tage to them. We believe that the upper left-hand corner when left open for 
news matter compensates to some extent for the fact that the ads. are not pyra- 
mided. This point of the upper left-hand corner having text matter is essential 
if any arrangement is to be good. Ads. should never appear there. When one 
advocates the pyramiding of advertisements he insures that. It is easy to go 
from laxity to greater laxity; it is hard to depart from a rigid standard. While 
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Dignity and beauty result from use of a high-grade roman for headings on the 
Courier, Gibson City, Illinois. Legibility is increased through its use in uppe! 
and lower case, and the Bodoni is as strong as need be. More and more news- 
paper publishers are coming to see the advantages of headings in light-face type. 


you do not pyramid the advertisements in your Standard the makeup is never 
theless very good, particularly because there is ample reading matter. You would 
doubtless go to the pyramid if five-sixths of each page had to be advertising, 
which is proof of its merit. However, we can not like placing the largest 
advertisement in the upper right-hand corner, as you have done in severa 
instances. We note, too, that the first page of one of the issues you sent us 
is symmetrical and the other unsymmetrical. Honest, now, do you think the 
latter more attractive? Do you really think it makes a more effective presenta- 
tion of the news? The Sacramento Bee is without doubt a very fine paper, but 
it is among the exceptions among large city papers with respect to makeup it 
it doesn’t pyramid the advertisements. Except as noted, the makeup of al! 
pages in your paper is very good indeed. 
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“What the Graftsmen Exhibition Will Contain 


By Roser G. HEIR 


ry7HE MERGENTHALER LinotyPE CoMPANY 
4 will exhibit a “blower machine,” the 
first commercially practical composing ma- 
chine produced. The first machine of this 
type was installed in the New York Tribune 

. July 4, 1886; in the present exhibit the 

11 linotype is displayed before a back- 

:ound which shows the view from a win- 
w in the composing room of the Tribune 

t that time. The “ blower machine ” got its 
me from the fact that the matrices were 
iveyed to the assembler by a blast of 
mpressed air instead of the rapidly mov- 
belt used on subsequent models. 

Beside this historic machine there will be 

,wn linotypes of the latest model, demon- 

iting the tremendous advance in mechan- 

| composition that has taken place in the 
forty-one years since the first linotype cast 
its first slug. 

Surrounding the machines will be a dis- 
play of fine typography representing the 
type of work that is now being produced on 
the linotype by leading printers throughout 
the world. 

‘THE AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS CoMPANY, 
Jersey City.— Kelly presses of all sizes will 
be displayed, as well as a number of new 
improvements for them, one of these being 
the Kelly heater. This heater is driven from 
the press and is entirely mechanical. 

A complete showing of the nationally 
used cut-cost system of composing-room 
equipment, created by the engineering de- 
partment of the American Type Founders 
Company, will be shown at the exposition. 
This will include many new items that have 
been added during the past year or two. 
Equipment will be shown arranged as a 
modern printing plant. 

In addition to this, a goodly showing of 
the latest creations of equipment for news- 
paper plants will be demonstrated. It is 
planned to have a number of production 
engineers present at all times to explain 
fully to convention visitors the workings of 
the different items of equipment. 

The Peerless Unit, which will be shown 
at the exposition for the first time, is an 
automatic job press built for speed, ink dis- 
tribution, impression, and automatic feed- 
ing of the full range of commercial printing 
from a Number 26 card to a 10 by 15 sheet. 
The range includes stock of all weights, 
from French folio to ten-ply cardboard; 
also envelopes, blotters, tags, etc. The pro- 
duction varies from 3,000 to 4,000 an hour, 
size of form and condition of stock being 
considered. The feeder is of very simple 
construction and meets the most exacting 
requirements, The press is built for heavy 
duty and speed. The inking mechanism is 
novel and gives a distribution superior to 
anything offered on the Gordon type of press. 

Associated with the company in its ex- 
hibit will be a number of leading manufac- 
turers whose products the company handles; 
these will include the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company, the Chandler & Price 
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Company, the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, H. B. 
Rouse & Co., the Boston Wire Stitcher 
Company, and the F. P. Rosback Company. 





Where the Exhibits Are Located 


At the time of going to press the manu- 
facturers assigned space were as follows: 
BOOTH 


382 Aldus Print Company. 
430 Allied Printing Trades Council of 
Greater New York. 
270 American Adjustable Lockup Corp. 
276 American Assembling Machine Co. 
234 The American Printer. 
283 American Steel Chase Company. 
105 American Type Founders Company. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 
Boston Wire Stitcher Company. 
Challenge Machinery Company. 
Chandler & Price Company. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 
F. P. Rosback Company. 
H. B. Rouse & Co. 
Aquatone Corporation. 
The Babcock Printing Press Co. 
The Bahnson Company. 
Barrett-Cravens Company. 
Russell Ernest Baum. 
Ben Franklin and Western Printing. 
Bingham Brothers Company. 
E. W. Blatchford Company. 
Bookbinding Magazine. 
Bourges Service, Incorporated. 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated. 
Brown, Wheelock, Harris, Voight & 
Co., Incorporated. 
B. H. Bunn Company. 
John P. Carlson, Incorporated. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Chandler & Price Company. 
Christian Science Publishing Co. 
Claybourn Process Company. 
Cleveland Folding Machine Company. 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Cloister Printing Corporation. 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co. 
Conmee-Sinnigen. 
Continental Type Founders. 
Damon Type Founders Company. 
Dexter Folder Company. 
Diamond Decorative Leaf Company. 
Directoplate Corporation. 
Du Plex Envelope Corporation. 
Excello Machine Company. 
Freedman Cut-Outs, Incorporated. 
E. C. Fuller Company. 
H. Griffin & Sons Company. 
Hacker Manufacturing Company. 
Hammermill Paper Company. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 
William C. Hart Company. 
H. H. Heinrich, Incorporated. 
C. B. Henschel Manufacturing Co. 
Hill-Curtis Company. 
R. Hoe & Co. 
Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co. 
The Holliston Mills, Incorporated. 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co. 
Imperial Type Metal Company. 
Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing 
Company, Incorporated. 


Continued on Page 854 











Type faces brought out during the past 
three years—notably additions to the 
Cloister, Garamond, Goudy, Caslon, and 
Century Schoolbook families— will be 
shown, as well as the justly famous and 
popular French types in the Cochin group. 


Several series especially useful for station- 
ery and fine printing, and modernistic faces 
which are much the vogue at the present 
time will be exhibited for the first time. A 
number of handsome pamphlets, with other 
fine examples of modern commercial print- 
ing, will be appropriately displayed. 


C. B. HenscHEL Manuracturinc Com- 
PANY, Milwaukee.— A high-speed bronzing 
machine that bronzes and cleans the sheet 
in one operation will be shown. This bronzer 
has several advantages — it is portable and 
can be used with different press units; the 
sheets are delivered from the bronzer inde- 
pendent of press, and it is economical in use 
of bronze. Made in four sizes— nineteen, 
thirty-five, fifty-one, and sixty-seven inches. 


Luptow TypocrapH Company, Chicago. 
— Printers and publishers who attend the 
Graphic Arts Exposition have a surprise in 
store for them at Booth 104. Here the Lud- 
low, with all its latest features and short- 
cuts, will be of absorbing interest for every 
one desiring to learn the latest developments 
in Ludlow composing-room methods. At 
this exhibit will be displayed all kinds and 
classes of composition. The production of 
everything from a calling card to a poster, 
as well as specialty work (including rule 
forms), will be explained and demonstrated. 

So that those interested may see the re- 
sults obtained with the Ludlow and judge 
by comparison what they can do with it 
in their own work, many attractive speci- 
mens of new type faces printed in colors 
will be displayed, as well as samples of 
printing produced by Ludlow users. 

In view of the fact that the Ludlow is 
considered a revolutionary method for the 
composing room, the display will be com- 
plete in every detail. To every member of 
the printing trade will be given an oppor- 
tunity to judge the facts about the Ludlow, 
by seeing the many developments that have 
been made possible by the increased use of 
Ludlow equipment. Slug composition for 
various classes of work will be displayed. 
Should any class of work be omitted, it will 
be produced for any one on request. In fact, 
the flexibility of the Ludlow will be dem- 
onstrated for meeting all composing-room 
requirements. 

The Elrod, for producing strip material, 
will be in operation. An opportunity will be 
given every one interested to inspect the 
quality of the material turned out. The sim- 
plicity of operation of the Elrod and its 
speed in the production of leads, slugs, rules, 
and furniture will be demonstrated. Visitors 
will be given an opportunity to use the 
Ludlow and Elrod and see for themselves 
the ease of operation, simplicity, and stur- 
diness of these machines. 

The entire exhibit is planned to be so 
complete and so conveniently arranged that 
visitors can easily get, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, complete information about Lud- 
low equipment. 
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THe Hamitton MANUFACTURING ComM- 
pany, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, will exhibit 
a complete line of its furniture covering the 
requirements of job and newspaper plants. 


LatHam Macutinery Company, Chicago, 
shows a new and somewhat complete line of 
printers’, bookbinders’, and boxmakers’ ma- 
chinery, consisting of stabbers, round-corner 
cutters, book wire stitchers, punching ma- 
chines, perforators, paging and numbering 
machines, embossers, creasing and scoring 
machines, etc. Representatives will be on 
hand to explain the various machines. 


Tue CLEVELAND Fotpinc Macuine Com- 
PANY, Cleveland, will show the new Model 
“K” 38 by 50 machine with Cleveland 
air wheel continuous type feeder. It will fold 
a sheet as large as 39 by 52 in right-angle 
folds, and as large as 39 by 65 in parallel 
folds. It is characterized by simplicity — it 
has no tapes, cams, knives, timing devices or 
complicated mechanism of any kind. Other 
machines on exhibit will be the Model 
“B” 25 by 38 machine, equipped with 
thirty-two-page and double letter fold at- 
tachments and the Cleveland air wheel pile 
type feeder, the Model “O” 19 by 25 
Cleveland folder, equipped with Cleveland 
air wheel pile type feeder. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston.—The 
general idea of this exhibit will be — first, 
to feature with the use of photographic en- 
largements the helpful material being issued 
on rather technical paper and printing sub- 
jects through its house-organ, The Warren 
Standard. This material is arranged to help 
overcome some of the annoying troubles 
existing in pressrooms and _ binderies, and 
therefore lower cost of production. Sec- 
ondly, the exhibit will feature the Warren 
space and direct advertising material which 
is arranged to help increase the use of 
printed material and, therefore, to increase 
the printing business. Photographic enlarge- 
ments of all of this material will be used 
as well as a display of the actual pieces. 


Tue Printinc MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, will have on exhibition the 
Warnock diagonal base and hook system, 
Warnock Sterling diagonal base and hook 
system, Sterling toggle base and hook sys- 
tem, Sterling small sectional system, Sterling 
expansionable book block system, aluminum 
alloy metal furniture, and aluminum alloy 
carton dies. The latest addition to the line 
of the Printing Machinery Company, the 
Sterling toggle base, will be especially fea- 
tured in the exhibit. 


Miter SAW-TRIMMER Company, Pitts- 
burgh.—The new Miller Simplex 19 by 25 
automatic cylinder press —‘“ the de luxe of 
automatics ”— will be exhibited. Two such 
presses will be installed as well as two of 
the 1927 model Miller high-speed presses. 
Notable changes effected by the engineering 
department have enabled the company to 
increase the speed of this machine. The de- 
sign of the delivery has been changed to 
the continuous type, which delivers the 
sheets at a certain set speed, regardless of 
the speed of the press. A new type of sheet 
separation has been adopted which accom- 
modates all weights and grades of stock 
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International Association of Electro- 
typers of America. 

International Press 
Cologne, 1928. 

International Printers Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild. 

Intertype Corporation. 

The Korfund Company. 

Krug Electric Company. 

Kymson Building Corporation. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Latham Machinery Corporation. 

E. P. Lawson Company. 

Lewis-Shepard Company. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Lisenby Manufacturing Company. 

Loring Coes & Co., Incorporated. 

Ludlow Typograph Company. 

McCain Brothers. 

George McKibbin & Son. 

George T. McLauthlin Company. 

Machine Composition Association. 

O. J. Maigne Company. 

Margach Manufacturing Company. 

Marquardt, Blake & Decker. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

Edward D. Meserole Company. 

Miehle Printing Press & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 

Monarch Engraving & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Monomelt Company. 

George H. Morrill Company. 

Murphy Specialty Company. 

National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers. 

National Bundle Tyer Company. 

National City Paper Company. 

National Printer-Journalist. 

National Printers Supply Company. 

Naumer Electric Company. 

Frank Nossel. 

Nygren-Dahly Company. 

Old Colony Envelope Company. 

Ortleb Corporation. 

Oversewing Machine Company. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Company. 

Pine-Ihring Company. 

J. W. Pitt, Incorporated. 

John J. Pleger Company. 

Polygraphic Company of America, 
Incorporated. 

Potdevin Machine Company. 

George W. Prentiss & Co. 

Printing. 

Printing Machinery Company. 

Production Meter Service Corporation. 

Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Company, 
Incorporated. 

Rich & McLean, Incorporated. 

J. A. Richards Company. 

John Royle & Sons. 

The Schilling Press. 

Schnellpressen Fabrik. 

T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company. 

Sinclair & Valentine Company. 

The Stirling Press. 

Strathmore Paper Company. 

The Stuebing Cowan Company. 

The Southworth Company. 

Superior Printing Ink Company. 

George R. Swart & Co. 

Technical Trade School, Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee. 

Thompson Type Machine Company. 

Thomson-National Press Company. 

United American Metals Corporation. 

United Printing Machinery Company, 
Incorporated. 

United States Envelope Company. 

Vandercook & Sons. 

Varius Sales Incorporated. 

S. D. Warren Company. 

F. Wesel Manufacturing Company. 

The Willsea Works. 

Wood, Nathan & Virkus Company. 

Worthy Paper Company. 


Exposition in 
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with minimum adjustment and without 
change of separator feet. 

The Miller master-speed jobber, popu- 
larly known as “ The Printer’s Greyhound,” 
will be shown. 

Also on exhibit will be found the Mil- 
ler heavy-duty saw-trimmer — an enlarged 
model of the Miller universal saw-trimmer 
—and a Miller C. & P. Ideal 10 by 15 unit. 

In addition to the beautiful four-color 
specimens that will be produced on the 
Miller presses during the show, there wil! 
be a large selection of printed samples on 
display gathered from various users of these 
machines throughout the country. 


B. H. Bunn Company, Chicago, will ex 
hibit Bunn tying machines, especially de 
signed for the use of the printer for tying 
printed matter. A machine for tying parcel- 
post packages will likewise be shown. This 
model is extensively used by bookbinder: 
for tying books wrapped in paper or in 
corrugated containers. 


CHALLENGE MacuInery Company, Grand 
Haven, Michigan, will show a working ex- 
hibit consisting of the Lee two-revolution 
press, Diamond power paper cutter, Ad- 
vance lever paper cutter, Hoerner type-high 
machine, Sieber hand punch, semi-steel im- 
posing surfaces, Challenge steel galley cabi- 
nets, pressed steel and rigid-rim steel galleys, 
labor-saving, mammoth, and notched iron 
furniture, McGreal sectional steel chases, 
the Challenge plate-mounting equipment — 
blocks, hooks, catches, etc., of all kinds — 
Challenge quoins, several styles of quoin 
keys, and type-high gages in several styles. 
Factory representatives will be in attendance 
to render service to users. 


THE INTERTYPE Corporation, New York 
city, will exhibit two up-to-the-minute com- 
posing machines. One of them, the “ Csm2,” 
carries three main magazines and three side 
magazines. As many as twelve different type 
faces can be set on this machine without 
magazine changes. The range in type sizes 
is from five to sixty point condensed. It 
sets full width faces up to thirty-six-point, 
including such series as Garamond, Cloister 
Oldstyle, Cloister Bold, Kentonian, Antique, 
etc., and the operator can make changes 
from one face to another without leaving 
the keyboard. 

The “Esm3” is a “mixer” machine, 
which means that matrices from four dif- 
ferent magazines (two main and two side 
magazines) can be assembled in one line if 
required, with automatic distribution. This 
makes it possible to assemble light-face, 
bold, italic, and small caps., all in one line, 
if the nature of the copy requires it, as in 
dictionary and text book composition. The 
“mixer” feature also makes it possible for 
the operator to make instant changes from 
one size or face to another without waiting 
for the machine to distribute the last line 
of matrices set. This machine, like the 
“Csm2,” is standardized and interchange- 
able. It will set all sizes up to full-width 
thirty-six-point bold and sixty-point bold 
condensed. 

The Intertype Corporation will also ex 
hibit samples of high-grade slug composi 
tion and printing and will have ready for 
distribution a new specimen book. 
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Lorinc Coes & Co., New York city.— 
Micro-ground knives for paper cutters will 
be the feature of their exhibit. 


H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago.— Several 
new devices for use of the up-to-date printer 
will be exhibited for the first time, among 
them the Rouse band saw, the Rouse all- 
measure, composing stick, Pan-American 
miterer, Rouse line gage, Rouse page frame, 
Rouse newspaper file, etc. 

The Rouse band saw is the latest addition 
to the Rouse line of printers’ equipment 
and is constructed to meet a long-felt want 
for a saw that would automatically select 
slugs of variable sizes and cut them to 
proper lengths in the shortest space of time. 
An illustration of the saw appears on this 
page. A brief description of its operation 
follows: A small projection is cast on each 
linotype or intertype slug that is set in a 
measure narrower than the cast slug. Pro- 
vision for casting this projection is made 
by boring a small hole in the left-hand jaw 
of the typesetting machine. A galley of slugs 
oi different lengths is placed on bed of saw, 
and a bar is pushed against the small pro- 
jections until they are all lined up. Then 
the slugs are clamped and sawed. 

The Rouse all-measure composing stick 
that will be exhibited for the first time 
marks some new features never before 
found in any composing stick, as it locks 
firmly to pica or half pica measures and 
also clamps to any point or intermediate 
measure. The knee of this stick has two 
small projecting pins. These pins are held 
in place by springs at the back and are so 
spaced that when the stick is set at a pica 
measure, one pin drops into the proper hole 
while the half pica pin is completely de- 
pressed. When the stick is set at a half 
pica measure, the half pica pin drops in a 
hole and locks the stick while the full pica 
pin is completely depressed. When the stick 
is set at any odd measure other than full 
pica or half pica, both pins are completely 
depressed and not engaged in any hole. 
Therefore, this stick is the equivalent of a 
locking stick and a clamp stick combined. 
A further feature is that it is constructed 
of stainless steel. 

Another article to be exhibited will be the 
new Rouse portable newspaper file rack. 
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Bources SERVICE, INCORPORATED, New 
York city, will demonstrate the use of 
Bourges shading sheets to simplify Ben Day 
problems in photoengraving. How publish- 
ers, printers, engravers, advertisers, photog- 
raphers, artists, etc., can create new business 
will be brought out as well as many things 
of value to the graphic arts industry that 
can not be accomplished with any other 
medium or material now available. Speci- 
mens produced by clients throughout this 
country, Australia, India, China, New Zea- 
land, Japan, England, Scotland, and the rest 
of the world will be shown. This part of the 
exhibit alone will be worth a special visit 
to the booth. Another exhibit will be that 
of “character colorwork ”— work that can 
be printed in the regular process colors, 
but is neither an imitation of process work 
nor Ben Day work. 


STRATHMORE PapER Company, Mitti- 
neague, Massachusetts, has planned a dis- 
play that will show a continuous story of 
its advertising program from its inception 
to the completion of various jobs which 
have been produced by readers who have 
capitalized on the ideas of such advertising. 
A great deal of benefit will be derived by 
the printers who see this exhibit. 


CONTINENTAL 'TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, IncorPoRATED, New York city, will 
show the foreign type faces that are most 
suitable for American requirements. These 
type faces come from the leading European 
type foundries and comprise the more dis- 
tinguished type series which have been 
created by European designers. Some new 
type faces will be shown for the first time 
in this country. The following is a list of 
some of the type faces that will be exhib- 
ited: From France: The Astrée series, both 
roman and italic; the Mercure face, which 
is really a Nicolas Cochin outline; the Syl- 
van type, a creation of Bernard Naudin, an 
outline character hand-lettered in appear- 
ance. From Germany: The Eve series, com- 
prising a roman, a most graceful and delicate 
italic with outline capitals, and a heavy- 
face for display; the Narcissus series, which 
has been so effectively used by Altmans. 
From Holland: The Lutetia face, both 
roman and italic, a distinguished text face 
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by the famous foundry of Joh. Enschede en 
Zonen for the Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
at Paris. Also Vanity Fair capitals based on 
the Dutch prototype. From England: The 
original, authentic Caslon type, both roman 
and italic, cast in England at the Caslon 
foundry ; the Poliphilus roman, derived from 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, with its 
companion italic, Blado, are both now 
available for the first time in four sizes of 
roman and three sizes of italic. Also Cam- 
bridge border material and a number of 
Old English flowers dating back to 1815. 
From Spain: The Greco Adornado, a titling 
character of hand-lettered appearance, and 
the Greco Bold, also from Madrid, a bold 
series suitable for the heaviest display and 
now available in a full range of ten sizes in 
both upper and lower case. 

In addition to this exhibit of European 
text and display faces, a new design will 
be shown created and cut by Frederic W. 
Goudy. 

There will be exhibited also several orig- 
inal ringtail hand molds from the Caslon 
letter foundry, over one hundred years old, 
an original lever hand mold, an improve- 
ment on the above, with a display of orig- 
inal matrices, punches, and other type- 
founding equipment. 

A number of books of great typographic 
interest, including some specimen showings 
by the Enschede foundry of Holland, the 
unique books produced at the Officina Bo- 
doni in Italy, and some of Stanley Morri- 
son’s works will be shown. 


THe CHANDLER & Price Company, Cleve- 
land, will exhibit the thirty-four and a half 
inch Craftsman cutter, automatic cutter, 
10 by 15 small automatic press, and the 
Craftsman automatic unit. The thirty-four 
and a half inch Craftsman hand-clamp 
power cutter is the latest machine of this 
type placed upon the market. The mono- 
frame construction assures rigidity. The 
table is of a heavy ribbed construction with- 
out the need of auxiliary support. 

The Craftsman cutter is as fool-proof and 
accident-proof as is humanly possible. It 
stops accidents before they happen. Auto- 
matic safety stops give complete assurance 
against repeating. They hold the cutter-bar 
securely after one cycle has been completed, 
until the control is again released manually. 

The automatic cutter is the cumulative 
result of ten years study and research, so 
logically it is the latest achievement in this 
field. It is manufactured in three sizes, 
thirty-nine, forty-four, and fifty inches. 

The 11 by 15 small automatic cylinder 
press was developed for long runs. The chase 
capacity of the little cylinder is 11 by 14 
inches, and it will handle sheets 11 by 15 
inches. The bed is operated by an improved 
crank movement which runs smoothly at 
high speed. For small forms the throw of 
the crank can be shortened, thus increasing 
the speed of the press. 

The Craftsman automatic unit is an en- 
tirely new press as well as a new feeder. 
The press is built something after the lines 
of the Craftsman press. The press carries 
four form rollers equipped with double vi- 
brators, which together with the brayer 
fountain provide ample distribution for all 
classes of work. 
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Lanston MonotyreE MAcHINE CoMPANy, 
Philadelphia —This exhibit will be one of 
the most comprehensive ever shown by this 
company. With one exception all members 
of the monotype family of typesetting, type- 
casting, and strip-casting machines will be 
in actual operation—two keyboards, a 
composition caster, a type-and-rule caster, 
a material-making machine, and a giant 
caster. 

The exhibit will be a demonstration of the 
monotype system of composing-room oper- 
ation, embracing machine typesetting and 
the making of monotype-cast type, orna- 
ments, borders, rules, and spacing material 
for hand composition and non-distribution. 
It will be of particular interest to crafts- 
men, printers, trade compositors, and all 
others who are interested in composing- 
room operation. 

The monotype equipment for setting type 
up to and including twelve-point will in- 
clude a monotype composition caster and a 






Monotype Type and Rule Caster 


ninety-pica monotype keyboard. The com- 
position caster will be equipped with attach- 
ments for casting type up to thirty-six- 
point and rules, leads, and slugs for use in 
hand composition. This is the combination 
typesetting and type-casting unit which is 
in general use in printing plants throughout 
the world. A sixty-five-pica keyboard will 
also be exhibited and in operation. 

A monotype type-and-rule caster will be 
at work casting individual type, ornaments, 
and borders from five to thirty-six point 
for hand composition; it will be making 
rules from two to twelve points, and leads 
and slugs from one and one-half to twelve 
points — cast either in continuous strips or 
delivered cut to any desired measure. 

The monotype material-making machine 
is especially designed for casting strip bor- 
ders, rules, leads and slugs, and single- 
column newspaper rules and dashes. 

The monotype giant caster will be on 
exhibition and in operation at a printers’ 
exposition for the first time. The “Giant ” 
is another specialized monotype. It was de- 
signed in answer to the insistent demand 
of printers and publishers for a machine 
which will put large type and metal furni- 
ture on the non-distribution basis. It casts 
type in sizes from forty-two to seventy-two 
point, inclusive, and makes solid metal fur- 
niture in eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty 
point sizes and hollow metal furniture in 
thirty-six, forty-two, forty-eight, sixty, and 
seventy-two point. 

All of the above listed monotype machine 
units will be in actual operation casting type 
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and material. Facilities will also be provided 
at the exhibit for demonstrating non-distri- 
bution as applied to monotype-cast prod- 
ucts of the composing room. 

In connection with the monotype exhibit 
there will be a display of printed matter of 
various kinds, all of which was set either 
on the monotype typesetting machine or 
hand set in monotype-cast type. 


BrANDTJEN & KLuGE, INCORPORATED, St. 
Paul, will exhibit four Kluge feeders, one 
10 by 15, one 12 by 18, one Craftsman, and 
for the first time the new Kluge carton 
feeder, which is constructed along lines sim- 
ilar to the regular platen press feeder but 
will accommodate all shapes of die-cut stock. 
All four machines will be in operation. 


BINGHAM BroTHERS Company, New York 
city, will exhibit its regular composition 
roller as cast for seasonal use; its duplex 
roller, which is an all-weather roller and 
not affected by heat or friction; its craft 
roller, which has a drier surface than the 
regular composition roller and is guaranteed 
not to crack; and leather rollers for use on 
lithograph and offset presses. 


Kymson BurtpinG Corporation, New 
York city, will show a large, complete 
model of the Master Printers Building, now 
being completed in New York city. This will 
be an exact reproduction, built to scale, and 
equipped with lights. Illustrated booklets 
will be distributed telling the story of this 
largest of all printers’ buildings, together 
with other booklets describing the Printing 
Crafts Club which will be a feature of the 
building and the first real club house ever 
provided for the printers of New York city. 


BascocK PRINTING Press MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, New York city, will show a 
No. 10 universal equipment Babcock press, 
complete with extended delivery and Cross 
continuous feeder, as well as a 25 by 38 
Babcock automatic press. The latter is of 
especial interest because of its “ wide open ” 
convenience for the work necessary before 
actual printing is begun. When the feeder is 
set for the job, it stays set, no matter how 
often it may be necessary to get at the form 
or cylinder, because the register mechanism 
is built into the feedboard and is not moved 
when the feeder conveyor is lifted. 





Monotype Giant Caster 
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CLAyBoURN Process CorPoRATION, Mil- 
waukee, will exhibit one of its multicolor 
proof presses, proving daily four-color 
printings, printed in one operation on the 
only four-color proof press ever built in the 
history of printing. A full unit of Claybourn 
process machinery, producing curved plates 
and treating them to print without make- 
ready for rotary presses will also be exhib- 
ited. This unit consists of curved shaving 
machine, curved proof press for testing 
plates, and bending machine, all operating 
automatically with power controls. 

Another part of the exhibit consists of 
special devices, such as plate cylinders, reg- 
ister hooks, gaging machine, flat-plate shav- 
ing machine, and single color power proof 
press. All these will constitute quite an im- 
pressive exhibit of special machinery. 

In this connection one of the Harris- 
Claybourn two-color rotary presses will be 
on exhibition at the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
booth where the Claybourn company will 
actually print from these plates on this large 






















Monotype Material Making Machine 


two-color press, which prints a sheet 46 by 
72 inches, two colors, in one operation at 
a speed of 3,500 an hour. As the booths of 
these two concerns are opposite each other, 
this feature practically locks up this entire 
demonstration as one. 


Brown, WHEELOCK, Harris, VorcHtT & 
Co., INcorpoRATED, New York city, will ex- 
hibit miniatures of the new and largest 
printing building in the world, known as 
the Master Printers Building, located at 
Thirty-fourth street and Tenth avenue; also 
the downtown building located at Varick 
and Houston streets, known as the Graphic 
Arts Center Building. These buildings con- 
tain over 30,000 square feet of floor space, 
and every improvement and requirement 
necessary to the efficient operation of the 
printing plant has been arranged for. The 
officers of this company have consulted, in 
designing these buildings, various press 
manufacturers and efficiency experts and 
the result is a great saving of space and of 
labor to the printer. 

Quite a number of tremendous loading 
platforms under cover, which are connected 
direct with freight elevators where trucks 
back in off the street and load and unload 
with the maximum efficiency, have been pro 
vided for. The company has arranged that 
these buildings contain guaranteed tempera 
ture at all times, have proper column spac: 
for presses, and sufficient ceiling height t: 
accommodate any overhead feed. The engi 
neers will explain the efficiency of the nev. 
building in comparison with the old. 
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IDEAL ROLLER AND MANUFACTURING Com- 
pANY, INCORPORATED, Chicago, will exhibit 
a full line of rollers, showing the completed 
products and other samples illustrating the 
construction. This exhibit will consist of 
Ideal typographic and lithographic rollers 
made by a patented process of vulcanizing 
vegetable oils, an all-season roller, a graphic 
form roller, a perfected composition roller 
guaranteed not to melt, and the Ideal proc- 
ess roller. The exhibit will be complete in 
showing what progress has been made dur- 
ing the last ten years. 


NATIONAL PRINTERS’ SuppLy CoMPANy, 
Boston.—The Craftsman lineup and register 
table, as will be shown in Booth 284, is a 
device for the quick, accurate lining up and 
recistering of forms for the printing of 
books, catalogues, and other matter. Lay- 
outs and strike sheets can be quickly and 
accurately prepared in advance, before the 
first form of the job is imposed. This elimi- 
nates individual lineups where there is 
more than one form of the job. A proof of 
each form is instantly lined up by merely 
keying it to the strike sheet. With the lights 
in the table switched on, every inaccuracy 
of lineup or register is immediately revealed. 

Incorporated in the Craftsman table are 
many patented innovations. Its chief fea- 
ture is the geared method of operating the 
straight-edges. This method assures accu- 
racy at all times. When once adjusted, it is 
impossible for the straight-edges to get out 
of alignment in the normal use of the table. 

Attached to each straight-edge is an 
automatic self-inking marking device for 
making lines. A novice can thus produce 
perfectly straight and parallel hair-lines by 
merely moving the marking device along 
the straight-edge. Each straight-edge is 
equipped with a locking device to prevent 
accidental shifting of the straight-edges 
while lining up. The straight-edges can be 
mechanically raised up off the surface of 
the table when moving them over the sheet, 
at the same time leaving the gears in full 
mesh. This prevents torn and wrinkled 
sheets and eliminates the necessity of the 
operator reaching across the table to hold 
up the straight-edges when moving them 
into position and clear of the paper. 

The Craftsman table is equipped with ad- 
justable gripper guides and clamps and an 
adjustable side guide. A sheet can thus be 
quickly secured to the table in exact posi- 
tion desired and at the same points of con- 
tact as on the press. This eliminates inac- 
curate lineup through uneven mill-edge 


Craftsman Lineup and Register Table 
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sheets. Scales graduated to sixteenths of an 
inch are attached to both sides and front 
of table. 


THE F.P. Rossack Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, is going to exhibit a complete 
line of bindery machines, including auto- 
matic wire stitching machines, round-hole 


Rosback Super XX Heavy Perforator 


rotary perforators, super XX heavy per- 
forators, punching machines, etc. An illustra- 
tion of one of them appears on this page. 


THE OrTLEB CoRPORATION, St. Louis, will 
not exhibit ink agitators, but will show by 
photographs, printed literature, etc., what 
the agitator is and does. The agitator will 
most likely be attached to some press at the 
exposition, and visitors will thus be able to 
see it in operation. 


R. Hoe & Co., INcorPporaTED, New York 
city, will not exhibit machines. The space, 
however, will be used as a place where the 
Hoe company can meet its friends and cus- 
tomers among the many who will visit the 
1927 exposition. This space will be fitted 
out with easy chairs and a table or two on 
which will be displayed Hoe catalogues and 
other literature. A good many of the prod- 
ucts to be handled by the newly reorganized 
merchandise department will be on display. 


DIRECTOPLATE CorPorRATION, Chicago, will 
have on exhibition a photo-composing ma- 
chine, color precision camera, color prov- 
ing press, Perfection plate proving machine, 
light timing and regulating device and 
printing lamp, and Reliable vacuum frame 
and lamp. All of the above equipment will 
be in continuous operation, producing plates 
for the offset presses. 

Representativesfrom pa 
the factory will be 

on hand to demon- 

strate each machine 

exhibited. 
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AMERICAN STEEL CHASE Company, New 
York city, will exhibit articles of its own 
manufacture, including steel chases, brass 
and steel galleys, brass rule, printers’ bench 
saws, lead and rule cutters, mitering ma- 
chines, low-slug cutters, form trucks, and 
other miscellaneous items of everyday use 
in every print shop. While this concern does 
a retail business in the general type foundry 
supply line, the exhibit will be confined 
solely to articles of its own manufacture. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL Press Company, IN- 
CORPORATED, Long Island City, will display 
a 14 by 22 four-roller Laureate printing 
press, a 14 by 22 Model 6-C Colt’s Armory 
printing press, a Thomson electric die 
heater, and a completely automatic 28 by 41 
Thomson cutting and creasing press. Sam- 
ples of fine color work produced on the 
Laureate press, samples of fine commercial 
printing and cut-outs produced on the Colt’s 
Armory will be shown, and the automatic 
Thomson cutting and creasing press will be 
in actual operation in the production of 
folding paper boxes. This latter machine has 
automatic feed and automatic delivery and 
will be exhibited for the first time. 


Georce T. McLautuiin Company, Bos- 
ton, will exhibit the National paper cutter. 
This is a variable pressure, automatic clamp 
cutter, widely used by paper manufacturers 
and dealers, printers, paper box manufac- 
turers, etc. It is adapted also for cutting a 
great variety of other materials, as cello- 
phane, fabrics, rubber, etc. On this machine 
the automatic clamp pressure is automat- 
ically self-adjusting, the clamping pressure 
varying with the resistance to the knife in 
cutting. The operator has further control of 
the clamp pressure by means of a “ pressure 
adjuster,” which is controlled by a small 
hand wheel conveniently located on the face 
of the knife bar immediately in front of the 
operator. It has a three-part interlocking 
back gage, disk type sure release friction 
clutch, automatic non-repeat stop, overload 
release. It is driven by individual motor or 
by belt from line shaft. 

A twenty-six-inch National lever cutter 
will also be exhibited. This is a monoframe 
cutter (one-piece frame) which secures great 
rapidity and freedom from misadjustment 
and repairs. 


“ Simplex” Directoplate Photo-Composing Machine 
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SUPERIOR PRESS MANUFACTURERS, INCOR- 
PORATED, Youngstown, Ohio, will exhibit a 
three-color Superior automatic card print- 
ing press, having a maximum capacity of 
2 by 3% inches and designed to print cards, 
blotters, stickers, tags, etc., at the rate of 
3,500 finished pieces of maximum chase ca- 
pacity an hour. The stock for this press is fed 
from a roll, printed and cut to size, and de- 
livered to a receiving tray at one operation. 

Another press embodying the same prin- 
ciples but which is designed to print four 
colors at one operation, and having a maxi- 
mum printing capacity of 4 by 6 inches and 
a speed approximately the same as the 
smaller press, will also be exhibited. 


Diamonp DecoraTIVE LEAF COMPANY, 
Stapleton, New York.— Diamond decora- 
tive leaf, Diamond transfer rolls, imitation 
gold, and Diamond transfer color rolls, the 
company’s newest product, will be on ex- 
hibit. It is planned to have a hot press in 
the booth with an attachment to show the 
use of these articles right on the press 
before those who are interested. 

The company was formed in 1910, and 
ever since that time has been making Dia- 
mond Decorative Leaf, which is an imita- 
tion gold which will positively not tarnish 
on cloth, paper, or imitation leather. The 
Diamond transfer color rolls are a new 
product. They are absolutely waterproof and 
will not smudge nor smear even when wet. 


Tue Nycren-Dauty Company, Chicago, 
has just placed on the market and will ex- 
hibit for the first time at the show a new 
numbering and paging machine. The head 
is brought down in a vertical motion, being 
actuated by an all-cam mechanism, elimi- 
nating numerous springs, levers, and pawls. 
The inking device consists of two rubber 
rollers which pass over a revolving disc on 
a horizontal plane with the figure head, 
thereby insuring an even distribution of ink. 


Nygren-Dahly Paging and Numbering Machine 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PrREss AND MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, Chicago, will exhibit off- 
set presses, the Miehle Vertical and the new 
Miehle units. 


UniTED AMERICAN METALS CoRPORATION, 
Brooklyn, will demonstrate how to econo- 
mize in the use of type metal by dross re- 
duction, how to keep type metal always to 
formula by the Hytin plan, and how to free 
type metal from impurities. The corporation 
also contemplates giving lectures on the care 
and treatment of type metal. To carry out 
these ideas, it is intended to install complete 
melting equipment. 


OvERSEWING MacuinE Company, Boston. 
—JInterest in this exhibit will be divided 
between the oversewing machine and an 
unchristened machine of approximately 
equal size, designed to accomplish a radical 
departure in book “sewing.” The oversew- 
ing machine will be shown in operation on 
books furnished by New York bookbinders ; 
hence this exhibit will be very realistic. Also 
the latest model of this machine, the one 
made for sewing newspapers for the govern- 
ment, will be interestingly pictured. This 
machine oversews, section by section, a 
maximum volume of newspapers thirty 
inches in height and over five inches in 
thickness. 

The scoring machine, popularly consid- 
ered “an adjunct” of the oversewing ma- 
chine, because all stiff papers should be 
scored before oversewing, will also be 
shown in operation. 

A new process of bookbinding will be 
shown for the first time. The unchristened 
machine exemplifies a newly patented proc- 
ess. The process is very simple; it can be 
accomplished at a high rate of speed. Done 
with thread —not oversewing, not fold- 
sewing, not stitching —it makes a flexible, 
easy-opening book. The inventor has hesi- 
tated to christen either the process or the 
machine as yet. Both are to be shown in 
operation at the exposition in the company’s 
booth, No. 268. 
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Joun J. Precer Company, Chicago.— 
Bookbinding machinery of all kinds will be 
on exhibit. The following is a partial list: 
the Pleger hinged paper-covering machine, 
the Pleger book back gluing machine, the 
Pleger round-corner turning-in machine 
(duplex and foot-power), the Pleger strip- 
end trimmer, the Pleger roll slitting machine, 


THE STUEBING Cowan Company, Cincin- 
nati, will exhibit a complete line of Stuebing 
Cowan lift trucks, including several new 
models. This exhibit will be of particular 
interest to industries allied to the graphic 
arts because it provides a lift truck unit for 
every load, whether it is light, medium, or 
heavy. It is the first time that a complete 
line of lift trucks has been exhibited. 

In addition, the Stuebing steel-bound 
platform will be shown. 


Woop, NatHan & Virkus Company, New 
York city, will have an unusually complete 
exhibit of Virkotypes. There will be a dis- 
play of each of the different types of Virko 
type machines and powders in operation 
The exhibit will include a continuous dem- 
onstration of the actual production of 
raised printing by the Virkotype process. 
including electrically heated models and 
also the Virkotype master gas machine. This 
gas heater is the latest product of Wood 
Nathan & Virkus Company. In addition to 
being displayed in the Virkotype exhibit. 
this heater head will also be displayed as 
an accessory on George R. Swart & Co.'s 
““Nicco Automatic,” which will be on con 
stant demonstration during the show. 

In yet another exhibit the Virkotype com- 
pany will show some specimens of work 
produced by this process, which will be a 
great surprise to some printers who have 
not realized the tremendous growth of the 
process in the past few years. 

Another feature of the exhibit will be the 
display of the cups which the Virkotype 
company and the Swart company are pre- 

senting as prizes in their 
joint contest for the 
best specimens of raised 
printing. 


Oversewing Machine (Newspaper Model) 
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LEWIS-SHEPARD CoMPANY, Boston, will 
show its jacklift and singlelift elevating 
trucks, hand power and worm-drive stack- 
ers and the steel leg platform. 


J. A. Ricuarps Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, will display a complete line of 
cut-out die-making machinery and the de 
luxe and “ Kalamazoo” printers’ and box- 
makers’ saw-trimmers in three styles. 


FraANK Nosset, New York city.—The 
Model C Victoria press and the small Vic- 
toria automatic press, a new machine, will 
be shown. The Victoria presses come from 
Germany; the small one prints a sheet 
9! by 13 inches at a speed of 3,000 an hour. 


GEORGE McKissin & Son, Brooklyn Bor- 
ough, New York city, will exhibit the better 
class of catalogues, loose-leaf covers, adver- 
tising booklets, flexible bound books in 
cloth, leather, artificial leather, together 
with different combinations of stamping. 


THE BAHNsoN Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, will exhibit the Bahnson 
humidifier, an apparatus designed to control 
humidity, eliminate static, and prevent 
clogged sheet feeds. Two Bahnson humidi- 
fiers will be in operation. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS CoMPANy, Chicago.— 
Lift trucks for transporting heavy piles of 
stock, etc., Steeleg platforms — rigid plat- 
forms for holding stock — and portable ele- 
vators for lifting stock will form the exhibit 
of this concern. Representatives will be on 
hand to explain the devices. 


Rich & McLean, INncorporaTED, New 
York city—The making of magazines for 
typesetting machines will be shown — from 
the various parts before they are assembled 
to the finished product. Several linotypes 
equipped with Rich & McLean magazines 
will be installed for operation by visitors. 


Tue MonarcH ENGINEERING AND MANU- 
FACTURING Company, Baltimore, will ex- 
hibit the Monarch-Monometer printers’ fur- 
nace, Monarch dross renovator, Monarch 
self-lifting truck table, and other goods for 
newspaper and printing plants. 


GeorGE H. Morritt Company, Norwood, 
Massachusetts.—There will be a practical 
demonstration of the working qualities of 
Morrill printing inks. For the purpose a 
cylinder press will be running and a variety 
of subjects in black and colors produced. 


AMERICAN ADJUSTABLE LocKuP CorRPORA- 
tion, New York city, will exhibit its lockup 
system and will point out to visitors its 
features. The most important points of all 
are that quoins and ninety per cent furni- 
ture are eliminated, permitting even squeeze 
from all sides and elimination of workups. 


PeerLess Rott Lear Company, New 
York city—JIn the Peerless booth several 
presses will be set up. These presses will be 
equipped with Peerless roll leaf feeding de- 
vices for the demonstration of the Peerless 
process of stamping and embossing all sorts 
of paper products in one operation. Sam- 
ples of the actual work of these presses will 
be distributed, showing the effects obtained 
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by the Peerless process in printing and 
stamping box tops and wraps, paper cata- 
logue covers, perfume and jewelry cases, 
greeting cards, advertising signs, photo 
mounts — and all other articles of paper 
and board with gold and other colors. 

The Peerless exhibit will probably be aug- 
mented by an additional press for novelty 
stamping, showing further possibilities of 
the Peerless process in stamping. 

A practical man will be in attendance in 
the booth to answer all technical and me- 
chanical questions and to explain the vari- 
ous types of machines and attachments by 
which the Peerless process is also adapted 
to the stamping and embossing of products 
made of wood, bakelite, celluloid, genuine 
and imitation leather, textiles, etc. 


Link-BeEtt Company, Chicago.— Visitors 
interested in the manufacture and operation 
of chain drives for printing presses should 
see this exhibit. Another feature of the ex- 
hibit will be the silent chain paradox, a 
device which shows Link-Belt drives under 
conditions nearly resembling actual opera- 
tion. This is accomplished by showing sev- 
eral small Link-Belt silent chain drives 
through a large disc which is revolved at 
such a speed as to make part of the drives 
appear to be standing still while others ac- 


tually appear to be going in the reverse. 


direction, although they are really running 
near the speed used in actual service. This 
gives opportunity for study of the smooth 
folding action of the belt on the wheel. 


CLINE ELEcTRIC MANUFACTURING ComM- 
PANY, Chicago.—In this company’s booth 
will be installed the latest types of Cline 
Universal controllers with push-button sta- 
tions, motors, and accessories, together with 
special combined control for automatic 
presses, controlling both the main drive 
motor and the feeder motor, alternating 
and direct current. For rotary presses full 
automatic controller of the latest type will 
be shown. 


Literature will be supplied describing the 
equipment for all types and sizes of presses 
for the printing and allied trades. Most of 
these equipments can be seen in operation 
on presses displayed in the booths of the 
press manufacturers and other machinery 
manufacturers. 


H. H. Hetnricu, INcorporatep, New 
York city, is exhibiting the “ Perfecta ” full 
automatic cutting machine, the outstanding 
features of which are as follows: Enormous 
speed even when cutting to the finest limits; 
holds all kinds of material so that it is im- 
possible for the work to move during the 
cutting operation; automatic feed to the 
pile insures high output and accuracy of 
length and also lightens the operator’s 
work; has tremendous strength — unbreak- 
able under the heaviest load; minimum of 
power and space. 


The cutter can be loaded with the paper 
pile and after each cut the pile is moved 
forward automatically without bringing the 
knife to a stop; thirty-two cuts a minute 
can easily be accomplished. This is of ex- 
treme advantage for label printers, who 
sometimes have as many as fifty to seventy- 
five labels on one sheet. 
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Witt1am C. Hart Company, INcorpo- 
RATED, New York city.—A_ ball-bearing 
roller core for composition rollers for flat- 
bed and rotary presses will be exhibited. 
The shaft of this new roller core is hollow 
in the center; this gives it more strength 
as well as lightens the weight. Other features 
are as follows: Saving in power caused by 
less friction, no worn roller sockets, no worn 
ends of cores, saving in wear on plates and 
cuts, saving in new rollers caused by less 
friction; fits any press without requiring 
new parts; revolving weight reduced one- 
third because the shaft remains stationary; 
saves oil, no heating up of the journal ends. 
Can be used for finishing rollers on maga- 
zine and newspaper presses. 


ConMEE & SINNIGEN, New York city, will 
show a general line of printers’ and binders’ 
supplies with a few added new products. 
The new products will be the Stayput lock 
and register quoin. This quoin is a positive 
insurance against loss of register due to 
quoins becoming loose from vibration or 
other press troubles. It also eliminates the 
necessity of plugging quoins to hold register. 

The second new product is the combina- 
tion Miehle Vertical and Kelly chase, which 
enables the printer to utilize either press 
without requiring the purchase of two types 
of chases. 

The other product is the Balcrank system 
of lubrication, which uses grease under pres- 
sure, giving a perfect lubrication and at the 
same time eliminating the use of oil, which 
creates so much dirt and waste in the print 
shop. In this system the grease is applied 
with a grease gun. 


THE WILLsEA Works, Rochester, New 
York, will exhibit the new double-deck type 
paper conditioner. This machine has two 
tiers of hangers and carries the paper auto- 
matically up and through the upper tier, 
down and back through the lower. It re- 
duces the floor space occupied to less than 
half that of any of the other types of 
Willsea paper conditioners — but does not, 
of course, supersede the other Willsea types 
for larger capacity requirements. This ma- 
chine conditions 6,000 sheets (.003 stock or 
the equivalent of other stock) every two 
hours of operation. 


The principle of the double-deck type is 
to provide each sheet of large quantities of 
paper with the same thorough and uniform 
exposure to the actual pressroom air that 
a single sheet receives when exposed to the 
atmosphere separately. A large volume of 
air — actual pressroom air in which the 
stock is to be run—is diffused over the 
paper in such a way as to give equal ex- 
posure to the full surfaces of the sheets at 
a velocity that completes the necessary ex- 
posure rapidly without allowing any sag 
or warp or fraying at the edges. While the 
sheets are carried through the machine in 
small lifts, a powerful fan blows pressroom 
air through the vents of a scientifically de- 
signed duct that runs underneath the paper, 
forcing the air up through the sheets and 
out the top of the machine. 

Every sheet is thus subjected to a thor- 
ough and uniform exposure for two hours 
— which is something the old methods can 
not possibly provide even in days or weeks. 
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VaANDERCOOK & Sons, Chicago, are going 


to exhibit the following equipment: Van- . 


dercook proving system for photoengravers, 
Vandercook composing-room cylinders, No. 
32 Vandercook proof presses, No. 2 Vander- 
cook proof presses, No. 1 Vandercook proof 
presses. All the equipment exhibited will be 
demonstrated in operation. 


NATIONAL BUNDLE TyER Company, Bliss- 
field, Michigan, will exhibit bundle tyers 
of all descriptions. The exhibit will be in 
charge of the company’s New York repre- 
sentatives, the Frederick Osann Company. 
There will also be a number of factory rep- 
resentatives on hand to explain the bundle 
tyer to visitors. 


ALLIED Printinc Trapes Counci of 
Greater New York will center its efforts 
principally on the distribution of literature 
advertising the union label of the allied 
printing trades, which demonstrates that 
the work has been executed under strictly 
union conditions, with codperation between 
employers and employees. 


THE ScHILLING Press, INCORPORATED, 
New York city.— Direct-mail advertising, 
window signs, color printing, and exhibits 
of finely printed books, binding, and publi- 
cation work, will be shown. The Schilling 
Press creates and produces all sorts of direct- 
mail advertising. Its publication division 
covers over twenty-two industries. 


THE PoLtycrRaPpHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
INCORPORATED, New York city, will exhibit 
its sensitized products, such as stripfilm, 
process film, and nonstrip paper for the use 
of the photoengraver, photolithographer, 
and offset printer. It is the company’s in- 
tention to equip its exhibit with a darkroom 
and camera, so that it will be in a position 
to make negatives and strip them down in 
flats on the premises “ while you wait.” 


Tue E. W. BratcHrorp Company, Chi- 
cago, will exhibit the Blatchford plate 
mounting system and samples of type metal. 
The exhibit will consist of a full demonstra- 
tion of the plate mounting system, showing 
equipment for practically all well known 
types of presses, both cylinders and jobbers. 
Some exceptional specimens of fine color 
work will be shown. Representatives will 
be on hand to answer questions. 


Hitt-Curtis Company, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan.—This exhibit will consist of the “A-3 ” 
saw-trimmer, router, drill, and jig saw, all 
in one unit; the “ junior,” which is a saw- 
trimmer only, somewhat smaller in size; 
“Ben Franklin,” a saw-trimmer only and 
slightly smaller than the “ junior.” In addi- 
tion will be shown the Johnson roller racks 
for cylinder and job presses, also the John- 
son overlay table. 


E. P. Lawson Company, INCORPORATED, 
New York city.— Products of this concern 
will be found in two booths — its own and 
one in connection with the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, for which the Lawson 
company is eastern agent. It is planned to 
install some of the heavier Seybold ma- 
chines, such as the Seybold continuous trim- 
mer, one of the large-size Seybold litho- 
graph cutters, and the Seybold single-knife 
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book trimming and splitting machine. This 
trimming machine marks a new improve- 
ment. This is also true of the new Wright 
collating machine. It automatically collates 


' and gathers single sheets for loose-leaf work, 


index cards, and manifold forms and all 
printed matter calling for the gathering or 
collating of loose printed sheets. Equipped 
with an automatic signal, the machine is so 
constructed that it automatically stops if 
the feeder collects two or more sheets or if 
it fails to pick up one sheet. The following 
is a list of machines which will be exhibited: 
Seybold Machine Company: Automatic 
clamp paper cutters, hand clamp cutters, 
die-cutting press, power round corner cut- 
ter, book trimmers. J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany: Wire-stitching machines for books, 
pamphlets, paper boxes, carton and con- 
tainer. J. T. Wright Company: Paper 
punching machines, perforators, paper drill- 
ing machines, power corner and foot cutters. 


Russett E. Baum, Philadelphia, will 
show one of the latest developments in the 
folding machinery field. This is a small 
high-speed automatic folder for parallel 
folding on cover stock, circulars, letters, etc. 
This machine is reported as operating at a 
speed of 12,000 pieces an hour, making one 
or two folds on 814 by 11 inch sheet. 

Another interesting item of the Baum 
exhibit will be the Model 289 Baum auto- 
matic folder. This machine was specially de- 
signed for all-round jobwork for both large 
and small shops; it handles sheets from a 
minimum of 514 by 6 inches up to 19 by 25 
inches, and makes all standard folds up to 
and including thirty-two-page in sections, as 
well as a great variety of so-called trick 
folds. It has two perforators. 

Visitors to this booth will also be inter- 
ested in the performance of the Baum 
automatic suction feeder for multigraph ma- 
chines. This is a little pile feeder which has 
been advertised with the slogan that it will 
“feed any stock that the multigraph ma- 
chine will print.” 


THE TECHNICAL TRADE SCHOOL OF PRESS- 
MEN’s HoME, TENNESSEE, will have an edu- 
cational exhibit, presenting samples of work 
by the students of that institution. These 
samples will be produced by both offset and 
letterpress processes. The book of art print- 
ing, a biennial publication printed by the 
students in the Technical Trade School, will 
also be shown. This book has attracted 
nation-wide attention in the industry. 

Pictures of Pressmen’s Home, where the 
headquarters of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union are located, 
will show the various buildings and present 
the success this organization has attained in 
its humanitarian and educational work. 


Hotiiston Mrits, Incorporatep, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts.— Holliston book 
cloths and the various bindery supplies of 
which the Holliston Mills act as national 
distributers will be exhibited. These in- 
clude bookbinders’ machinery, bookbinders’ 
equipment, Sturdite leather cloth, book- 
binders’ leathers, bookbinders’ papers, 


stamping metals, binders’ board, glues and 
pastes, bookbinders’ thread, book wire, and 
a number of miscellaneous items. 
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NauMER E ectric Company, New York 
city.—This exhibit will consist of a small 
display of lighting fixtures, samples of 
motor winding, and specimens of construc- 
tion work. 


THE HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, 
will illustrate the manufacture of Hammer- 
mill bond — particularly the steps that have 
to do with making it more satisfactory for 
print shop handling and consumer service. 
It will also show the material which has 
been designed to help printers sell more 
printed matter. A special booth will be 
arranged to resemble an office where peo- 
ple having paper troubles or problems can 
come in and get advice direct from mill 
representatives. 


DEXTER FoLpeR Company, New York 
city, will have on display at its booths the 
new Dexter multifold folder equipped with 
a Cross continuous feeder. This folder in- 
cludes a much greater range of folds than 
any Dexter folder that has ever been built. 
The Dexter cutter will also be demonstrated. 

Dexter suction pile feeders and Cross con- 
tinuous feeders will be attached to the vari- 
ous types and makes of flat-bed and offsct 
presses that are exhibited. These feeders, of 
course, will be in the booths of the press 
companies. 


Tue Hacker MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Chicago, will exhibit (1) Poco proof presses 
and Potter proof presses for the require- 
ments of job composing rooms; (2) a 
Hacker hand press for photoengravers’ 
proving, both color and black and white, 
also for test proving of all kinds of plates 
and letterpress materials; (3) a Hacker 
block beveler for accurate planing of wood 
mounting blocks; (4) a Hacker plate gage 
for accurate measurement of plates, blocks, 
paper, etc. The last three items have many 
uses for preliminary inspection and make- 
ready. They are of interest alike to photo- 
engravers, electrotypers, and printers. 


Tue Korrunp CoMPaANy, INCORPORATED, 
New York city, will exhibit Korfund plates 
and Vibro-dampers for isolating vibrations 
and noise of printing machinery. Vibration 
is an age-old problem in pressrooms. Print- 
ers have long since realized that they could 
gain much in efficiency if only they could 
do away with the vibration of heavy presses, 
cutters, etc., to say nothing of the vibration 
transmitted to neighboring tenants— always 
considered a nuisance and often recognized 
as the basis of legal action. At this exhibit 
machinery will be erected to demonstrate 
the efficiency of the Korfund apparatus. 


SouTtHworTtH MacuinE Company, Port- 
land, Maine.—A complete line of punching, 
perforating, and round cornering machines 
will be on exhibit, also the different attach- 
ments and supplies for these machines. 

Aside from this will be exhibited holdfast 
hangers for the seasoning of paper stock. 
Full information will be given in reference 
to universal jogging machines for the 
straightening of paper stock. This line of 
machines for punching and perforating will 
be very complete; in fact, a new light-duty 
punching machine for the use of the small 
printer will be exhibited for the first time. 
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LISENBY MANUFACTURING Company, Chi- 
cago, will exhibit the M-24 automatic press. 
This press is small, but is capable of produc- 
ing a lot of jobwork. It has a speed of ap- 
proximately 4,800 an hour. The M-24 will 
be in operation at the show. 


WortHy Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Massachusetts, plans to exhibit a complete 
line of its papers, together with interesting 
specimens of printing, to show printers some 
new ideas in typography. 


HarRIS-SEYBOLD-PoTTER CoMPANY, Cleve- 
land.— With this exhibit it is planned to 
demonstrate to all visitors the possibilities 
of offset printing. Many interesting exam- 
ples of fine color work will be on display. 


\. M. Cottins Manuracturinc Com- 
pany, Philadelphia Laidtone book, the 
new coated paper with the laid effect, will 
be displayed. Actual jobs printed on this 
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paper, as well as attractive specimens pro- 
duced for the purpose of showing the paper’s 
possibilities, will be available to all visitors. 
Other lines of paper manufactured by the 
company will also be shown. 


THE ImpertaL Type Metat Company, 
New York city, will show type metal from 
one phase to another. Some very interesting 
data has been compiled, and visitors will be 
assured of a welcome. 


Joun Royte & Sons, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, will exhibit the following: Routing ma- 
chines, saw tables, mortising saw and drill, 
micro-edger (an improved form of trim- 
mer), lining beveler, engravers’ ruling ma- 
chine (first exhibition of a new type), 
ellipsograph, squaring and mounting devices, 
cutters, tools, and accessories for the above. 
In other words, an unusually complete 
showing of Royle machines for photoen- 
gravers and electrotypers will be exhibited. 


“Photoengravers Have Important Convention 


Sy STEPHEN H. Horcan 


HE thirty-first annual convention 

of the American Photo-Engravers 
Association, held in Washington, July 
14, 15, and 16, was honored through an 
address by the secretary of the navy, the 
Honorable Curtis L. Wilbur, who re- 
ferred to the development in engraving 
methods since he saw chalk-plate en- 
graving done on a California newspaper 
to the artistic representations in color of 
the old frigate “ Constitution,” which he 
showed. The money received from the 
sale of these pictures is being used to 
repair and preserve “ Old Ironsides ” for 
future generations. Chairman Harry C. 
C. Stiles presided at the opening of the 
convention. Other speakers were Presi- 
dent George K. Horn, of the Baltimore- 
Washington Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion; President Charles F. Crane, of the 
Washington Typothetae; Mrs. J. H. 
Cunningham, President Charles H. Stin- 
son, E. W. Houser, Adolph Schuetz, and 
Ward Tenney, of Boston. 

Victor W. Hurst, Rochester, was 
elected president. The other officers to 
serve with him are: First vice-president, 
M. C. Gossiger, Cincinnati; second vice- 
president, Elmer Held, St. Louis; secre- 
tary-treasurer, O. F. Kwett, Canton, 
Ohio. Directors: Charles A. Stinson, 
Philadelphia; E. W. Houser, Chicago; 
Adolph Schuetz, New York city; Otto 
Rumple, Detroit, and Carl Freilinger, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The business of the convention began 
with the adoption of a list of eighteen 
photoengraving trade customs, gathered 
by a committee of which Victor W. 
Hurst was chairman. It is expected that 
by giving these trade customs wide pub- 
licity misunderstandings will be pre- 


vented between the customer and the 
photoengraver. The committee’s report 
adds: “The mere adoption of a set of 
trade customs, even though they be 
more or less in universal practice, does 
not make them superior to state and 





President Victor W. Hurst 


national laws. However, state and na- 
tional laws recognize customs and con- 
ditions in industries. Therefore a set of 
trade customs that are actual and prac- 
tical will become, as time goes on, a part 
of the law and will be protected.” 
Among the many constructive ideas 
supplied by this convention was the 
adoption of a “ Glossary of Words and 
Terms Used in the Photoengraving Busi- 
ness.” It was submitted by the commit- 
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tee on Standardized Trade Terms, of 
which L. B. Folsom was chairman. It 
contains 366 terms in general use in 
photoengraving plants. Additions will ac- 
crue to this list so that it will require 
revision from time to time. It is nearly 
thirty years ago since THE INLAND 
PRINTER printed the first glossary of 
photomechanical terms in an endeavor 
to get photoengravers to speak a com- 
mon language everywhere. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, director of 
the Bureau of Standards, told the pho- 
toengravers how the government had 
provided laboratories in charge of ex- 
perts and invited his audience to avail 
itself of these facilities in solving any 
of the chemical, optical, or other tech- 
nical problems that came up. 

He was followed by J. H. Winkler, 
research associate for the International 
Association of Electrotypers, who re- 
viewed what had already been accom- 
plished in electrical deposition, referring 
to chromium deposition which is a live 
subject just now. 

W. B. Lawrence, C. P. A., explained 
at some length the value of the cost sys- 
tem that photoengravers were adopting 
as a most valuable business builder. 

John Walsh, legal counsel for the 
association, presented an eloquent report 
of the Federal Trade Commission litiga- 
tion that has given photoengravers much 
concern these many years. 

The question as to the possibility of 
standardizing the color inks used by 
photoengravers was considered in four 
papers presented by Arthur H. Ogle, 
secretary-treasurer, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers; W. Kirby Holmes, 
Curtis Publishing Company, who repre- 
sented the National Publishers Associa- 
tion; Joseph M. Farrell, representing 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and Charles W. Beck, 
Junior, representing the American Photo- 
Engravers. Mr. Ogle said: “I do not 
know whether the colors adopted by the 
committee on their standardization were 
the right ones or not. I don’t care. I 
think we are about ready to go if we can 
get around certain ‘ ifs.’ ” 

W. Kirby Holmes referred in a com- 
plimentary way to standardized color 
inks adopted by the photoengravers’ 
convention of 1920. In the Curtis publi- 
cation plant he is using two yellow inks, 
one red, and four blues, and has to use 
greens and purples besides. It is common 
to use several blues in the same press. 
He said advertisers want distinction, and 
if the inks used were restricted there 
would be monotony and the advertisers’ 
merchandise could not be faithfully rep- 
resented. He concluded with the obser- 
vation that in color illustration it might 
be unwise to standardize anything used. 
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Charles W. Beck, Junior, the engraver 
with the widest experience in color plate 
engraving and printing, said that “ for 
fifteen years we have been trying to put 
into effect the standardization of the 
colors in inks. Its advantage would be 
that when colored advertisements were 
duplicated in several publications they 
would be similar in appearance.” Prac- 
tically he believed that standardization 
can not be done and for many reasons: 
The variation in paper stocks on which 
the colors are to be printed, variation in 
electrotypes, different presses change the 
result even under the most ideal condi- 
tions of temperature, etc. If the inks 
could be reduced to two yellows and two 
blues it would greatly simplify the en- 
graver’s work. The text of Mr. Beck’s 
address is here appended: 


For the past fifteen years there has been 
considerable talk and some effort expended 
to standardize process color inks as far as 
they pertain to magazine printing. Those 
principally interested in this achievement 
are the national advertisers, the advertising 
agencies who place the business, and the 
photoengravers. The desire for standardiza- 
tion has been greatly increased in the past 
few years on account of the tremendous 
amount of color advertising appearing in 
the publications and the number of national 
advertisers who use the same copy for ad- 
vertising in more than one publication. It 
seems to me that the advertiser is entitled 
to see more uniformity in the appearance 
of these advertisements than he does at the 
present time. But it also seems to me that 
it is going to be a tremendous undertaking 
to correct it. And it can not be done by the 
mere standardization of process color inks. 
There are too many elements that enter into 
producing the finished printed result. 

Outside of the various shades of process 
inks used by the different publishers is the 
important matter of the variations in paper 
stock, difference in electrotyping and in the 
methods of printing. These elements oppose 
uniformity. While the use of standard colors 
will simplify somewhat the engravers’ prob- 
lem, it will not in many instances permit 
of producing the best reproduction of a 
given copy, due to the fact of having to 
use the so-called standard shades of inks. 
But there is no question in my mind that 
the standardization of process colors will 
help to a very considerable extent in obtain- 
ing a more uniform appearance of the same 
advertisement in the various magazines. 

The photoengraver today has an extremely 
difficult problem in producing duplicate sets 
of plates, handicapped as he is by the 
necessity of using various shades of four- 
color inks supplied by the magazines, the 
paper that varies from machine finish to 
enamel, and proved in different rotation. 
Under ideal conditions, by the use of the 
best inks, and the use of enamel paper and 
dry proving it is almost impossible. There- 
fore, it seems to me that it would be de- 
sirable for our association to try to present 
to the National Association of Advertising 
Agencies shades of process color inks that 
we believe would be the best colors obtain- 
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able, always, however, keeping in mind 
that they must be commercially possible as 
to price and working qualities. 

It is my understanding that the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts working in con- 
junction with some color engravers, the 
Association of National Advertising Agen- 
cies, and the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers have selected what they consider 
the best shades of process colors for general 
use in the magazine. If the color of the inks 
they have selected is satisfactory to our 
association, I think the thing to do is for 
the Association of National Advertising 
Agencies to appoint a committee to take 
up with a committee appointed by the peri- 
odical publishers the matter of adopting 
these colors for the printing of process 
plates in their various publications. If the 
periodical publishers would all agree to use 
standard process colors in all their publi- 
cations, it would not permit the engraver 
to produce the best reproduction of all copy 
given to him to engrave. But, as I stated 
before, it will produce a more uniform 
result in the various publications where the 
same copy appears. However, the advertis- 
ing agency and the national advertiser 
should understand that they are not always 
going to get the best reproduction that can 
be made from their copy. The agency man 
and the national advertiser not being prac- 
tical so far as color engraving goes should 
be given to understand this before standard 
colors are adopted. If it could be arranged 
with the publishers that we would have our 
choice of two shades of yellow and two 
shades of blue, the engraver would have 
more leeway in getting closer reproductions 
of a given copy. But the use of more than 
one shade of these colors would, in my esti- 
mation, complicate the situation and it is a 
question whether it could be worked out 
satisfactorily to all concerned. 

The two things that will happen if process 
colors for the magazines are standardized 
are the following: First, it will simplify the 
handling for the photoengraver, in that he 
will only have to deal with certain speci- 
fied colors, whereas now he has a great 
variety to handle; second, it will insure 
more uniformity in the various publica- 
tions where the same original is reproduced. 
These are the only two benefits I can see 
from standardization. Until duplicate color 
engravings are made absolutely uniform and 
electrotypes made exactly right, a uniform 
paper used, and the same method of print- 
ing, there will always be considerable varia- 
tion in the appearance of the same adver- 
tisements in various publications, regardless 
of the standardization of colors. This color 
standardization is only a step toward more 
uniformity in the appearance of the same 
advertisement in various publications. 

The reports of officers will require 
sixty-four pages in the Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin. It gives one an idea of the con- 
tinued growth and importance of photo- 
engraving in the business world to find 
that the disbursements for the year were 
$101,182.12. The report of Commis- 
sioner Louis Flader occupied twenty-two 
pages and is a clear resumé of the activi- 
ties of the association during the year as 
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well as a comprehensive outlook on 
everything connected with photoengrav- 
ing. It is worthy of close study. His 
optimism regarding the future for photo- 
engraving is shown by this extract from 
his report: 

Perhaps the greatest blessing in disguise 
that has come to us is the growth of photo- 
lithography and offset printing and rota- 
gravure plate-making and printing. This in- 
vasion which threatened relief plate-makinz 
and letterpress printing to a point where 
some of us became nervous, prompted many 
men in and out of our industry to put their 
wits to work and good results have been 
obtained. Rival methods, such as photo- 
lithography, offset printing, and rotagravure 
made rapid headway because of their claims 
that they could print successfully upon 
cheaper and uncoated paper stocks and at 
greater speed than was possible in letter- 
press. These claims are being upset every 
day, and we may be said to be on the 
threshold of developments that will put 
relief plate-making and letterpress printing 
as far ahead of competitive methods as it 
was in the days when stone lithography was 
printed on a reciprocating flat-bed press. 

“The Commercial Value of Color in 
Advertising ” was emphasized in a paper 
by Charles Coolidge Parvin, who was 
followed by S. E. Conybeare and Win- 
field Challenger. Commissioner Louis 
Flader, now “Publisher” Flader of 
“Achievement,” the monumental work 
the association has undertaken to show 
what engravers can do, told how unex- 
pectedly well the project has “gone 
over.” He already has orders for 5,426 
copies of the edition, which will be lim- 
ited to 7,200. He promised it will be in 
the mails by December 1. 

President Matthew Woll, of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers Union, de- 
livered an eloquent address on “ Codp- 
eration in Industry.” Frank Stockinger 
followed him with a description of 
Depth-O-Tone, the offset method of his 
invention, proving his claims for it by 
exhibits rich in color with only three 
and four printings. John W. Hammond 
in his paper, “In the Color Gallery,” 
gave his hearers practical advice on the 
proper handling of a plate-making plant. 
V. C. Houser, chairman of the publicity 
committee, made a report on a compre- 
hensive advertising campaign which was 
fully explained by Edward D. Nix and 
Frank Orchard, vice-president of the 
Gardner Advertising Agency. A motion 
was unanimously carried that this agency 
be granted $1,000,000 for national ad- 
vertising campaign to cover a period 
of five years. 

L. W. Claybourn talked on “ Prog- 
ress in Letterpress Printing” and 
showed some sheets 59 by 84 inches 
printed in four colors without a patch 
of makeready at a speed of 2,600 im- 
pressions an hour. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. ' 


All Aboard for Graphic Arts Exposition 


HE codperation of the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art has been obtained in 
ihe preparation of feature exhibits for the 
Fourth Educational Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion, which will be held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York city, September 5 to 17. 
This magnificent enterprise, planned to make 
the public think about better printing and 
learn more concerning it, as well as to 
arrange the biggest get-together of men in 
the allied industries, swells in importance 
as each week rolls around. Indeed, during 
the past month, correspondence from nu- 
merous cities indicates that trade generally 
looks forward to consummating consider- 
able business at the exposition. 

However, while the event is attractive to 
people of the allied industries, every effort 
is being made to obtain that which will in- 
terest the public and the potential buyer of 
better printing. Design enters largely into 
the preparation of commercial printing, 
booklets, catalogues, display advertising, etc. 
One of the important contributing features 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
be an exhibit of “ornament in printing.” 
The excellent resources which this institu- 
tion has for designers are not generally 
known. This display is under the direction 
of William Ivins, Junior, curator of the 
print department. In another section are to 
be shown some of the beautiful descriptive 
works and fine catalogues made for the 
museum by such printers as Updike, Rudge, 
and Rogers. Supplementing these will be dis- 
plays, placards, and labels which in them- 
selves promise to be important showings of 
better typography adapted to these special 
purposes. 

A number of other attractive features 
which will form prominent displays of proc- 
esses aS well as finished products are being 
arranged for the exposition. Two floors are 
devoted mainly to displays of machinery 
and equipment; the third floor will contain 
internationally representative examples of 
attainments in illustration, fine printing, 
papers, lithography, engraving, ink displays, 
and printers’ exhibits. The central feature 
of this grouping of processes, materials, and 
finished products will be the “ Graphic Arts 
Gallery.” This is to be a classified display 
of achievements in typography and various 
processes of printing, selected under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. This organization has been a strong 
influence in developing the higher apprecia- 


tion of printing craftsmanship, and the 
graphic arts gallery will represent the fore- 
most work of this country. 

Important business and educational fea- 
tures are being planned for the programs 
of the six great conventions to be held dur- 
ing the period of the exposition. The most 
largely attended will be those of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen and the United Typothetae of 
America. Other associations meeting during 
this period will include the International 
Trade Composition Association, Interna- 
tional Association of Electrotypers of Amer- 
ica, Employing Bookbinders of America, 
and the International Printers Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild. 

On the program are scheduled sessions of 
the newly organized advertising typog- 
raphers, which will give special attention 
to the department of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising typography. 

Harry L. Gage, member of the Interna- 
tional Typographic Council, sailed for Eu- 
rope July 19, where he will complete plans 
made earlier this year by Edward E. Bart- 
lett, chairman of the council, for represen- 
tative printing exhibits at the exposition. 
These exhibits will come from England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Many will be 
particularly interesting to advertisers and 
printers because of the daring use of colors 
in their design. 


New Royal Electrotype Plant 

On or about October 1 the Royal Elec- 
trotype Company will open an uptown 
plant at Broad and Noble streets, Philadel- 
phia. The new plant will occupy the sixth 
floor in the new Lasher Printing Company 
building, which is fast nearing completion. 
Fortune has smiled on the Royal company ; 
during the past five years it has nearly 
doubled its volume of business. Progressive 
methods of making electrotypes in connec- 
tion with a live selling and advertising pol- 
icy is responsible for the amazing growth 
and success of this concern. 

Because the company is cramped in its 
already large quarters in the Curtis building, 
and because no more floor space is avail- 
able there, the directors recently decided 
to open plant No. 2. 

The new Royal foundry will be equipped 
on the most modern and scientific lines. 
With the westward and northward move- 
ment of the business center of Philadelphia, 


the Royal company will with this second 
plant be in an excellent position to serve 
the printers of that city much more eco- 
nomically and quickly than with the one 
plant which will remain in the “ down- 
town district.” 


Robert Wiebking Is Dead 

Robert Wiebking, of the Wiebking En- 
graving Company, Chicago, died June 25, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. He was prob- 
ably the most expert type engraver by ma- 
chinery of modern times. He was the first 
to engrave the matrices used to cast foundry 
type by machine. Mr. Wiebking was also 
well known as a type designer, having de- 
signed such faces as Artcraft, World Gothic, 
Caslon Clearface (roman and italic), En- 
gravers’ Litho Bold Condensed, Invitation 
Text, Engravers’ Litho Bold, Steelplate 
Gothic Shaded, Munder Venezian, Munder 
Bold, Munder Italic, Caslon Catalogue, etc. 
He put the finishing touches (the making 
of the matrices) to many of Frederic W. 
Goudy’s types, and he is credited with mak- 
ing many of the punches and master dies 
for the Ludlow Typograph Company. 
Though he had ample claims for publicity 
he never sought it, and until the time of 
his death remained unpretentious and un- 
conscious of the plaudits of the public. 


The Direct-Mail Convention 

Plans for the program of the Tenth In- 
ternational Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation convention and exposition, to be 
held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 
19 to 21, are rapidly taking shape. 

The theme of the convention is “ Com- 
bating the Rising Cost of Selling.” The 
program will include four half-day sessions 
devoted to attacking the general problem of 
reducing the cost of selling, with a full day’s 
time for departmental meetings which in- 
clude the following: Better letters, indus- 
trial advertising, house-organ sales, house- 
organ employees, retail advertising, finan- 
cial advertising, and advertising production. 

Robert G. Marshall, chairman of the ex- 
position committee, announces that within 
three weeks after the sale of exhibit space 
started, three-fourths of it was taken up. 
There are one hundred and sixty booths, of 
which one hundred and twenty have been 
sold. In connection with the exhibit will be 
one section where Chicago concerns will put 
on a special demonstration of advertising in 
all of its phases. The entire exposition, how- 
ever, will take place in one hall. 
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Franklin Essay Contest Winners 

Winners in the annual Benjamin Franklin 
essay contest, sponsored by the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association of Detroit, were an- 
nounced at a special banquet in the new 
Masonic Temple, Tuesday night, June 21. 
The contest, open to Detroit apprentices 
and students of the printing division of the 
Senior Continuation School, attracted wide- 
spread interest, especially in the printing and 
allied trades. The theme of this year’s essay 
contest was “ Benjamin Franklin’s Contri- 
bution to American Independence.” 

The meeting was represented by practi- 
cally every branch of the printing industry. 
Aside from the typothetae and Detroit Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen committees, 
representatives of the board of education, 
various print shop officials, and some forty 
members of the craftsman’s club were in 
attendance. 

Following a dinner, two addresses were 
given. George Keller, of Ockford Printing 
Company, president of the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association of Detroit, officiating 
as chairman, introduced the principal speak- 
ers of the evening, George K. Hebb and 
E. Lewis Hayes, principal of the Trades 
Education School, board of education. Mr. 
Hebb is so well known that any mention 
of his connection is superfluous. Both em- 
phasized the importance of the printing in- 
dustry in modern life, encouraging the 
thirty-three apprentices present to put their 
best into the trade. 

At the conclusion of the addresses, prizes 
were awarded to the winners of the contest: 
Wallace Sheridan, Heitman-Garand Com- 
pany, first prize; James Berry, Detroit 
Press, second prize; Jack Whitworth, Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company, third. A 
special entry, that of Albert Brown, of the 
Strathmore Press, received the favorable crit- 
icism of the judges, although Mr. Brown 
was unable to enter the national contest, 
due to certain rulings of the national organ- 
ization regarding length of time employed 
at the printing trade. Honorable mention 
was also given the essay of Dewight Don- 
pier, of Physician’s Stationery Company. 
Typewritten duplicates of the first three 
prize winning essays and the honorable men- 
tion entry have already been sent to the 
U. T. A. as entries in the national contest. 

The essay prizes were presented by Elmer 
A. King, instructor of the apprentice school. 
Souvenir books of the life of Benjamin 
Franklin were presented to each student on 
behalf of the local typothetae by P. F. 
O’Keeffe, president of Detroit Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 


Pine-Ihrig to Market McCain Press 


E. W. Ihrig, president of the Pine-Ihrig 
Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has 
taken over the manufacture and marketing 
of the McCain high speed automatic feed 
two-revolution press and is entering the 
field of the press industry equipped with the 
knowledge of years of constructive experi- 
ence in the manufacture of high-speed ma- 
chinery. The Pine-Ihrig Company, estab- 
lished 1902, through untiring efforts and 
consistent exactness in the manufacture of 
machinery, has placed its products in the 
leading countries of the world. Mr. Ihrig has 
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traveled extensively for his various interests 
in foreign countries and has established rep- 
resentation in England, Australia, France, 
and Germany. 

In printing press construction, aside from 
the construction of the McCain press, which 
he has built for the last two years, he has 
devised and manufactured special high-speed 
printing and envelope machines for large 
envelope manufacturers. 

The Pine-Ihrig Machine Company has 
now equipped a special building in conjunc- 
tion with its present plant for the construc- 
tion of McCain high-speed presses. 


Presents Big Check to Gutenberg Society 

Tripling of the membership of the Guten- 
berg Society, expansion of its facilities, and 
a hearty appreciation of the support ac- 
corded it by American printers are reported 
by Edward E. Bartlett, president of the 
Bartlett-Orr Press and director of linotype 
typography, who was present at a meeting 
of the society’s board of directors and ex- 
ecutive committee in Mainz, Germany, dur- 
ing his recent trip to Europe. Mr. Bartlett 
visited the scene of Gutenberg’s efforts in 
company with David Stempel, director- 
general of the Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel 
and German representative to the Interna- 
tional Typographic Council, Hans Guten- 
berg Stempel, and Gustav Mori, well known 
authority and curator of the Stempel foun- 
dry’s typographic museum. 

The group visited the historic city library 
in Mainz, the Gutenberg Museum, and then 
attended the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and executive committee, which was 
held in the green room of the Electoral Pal- 
ace. There they were welcomed by Doctor 
Gottelmann, chairman of the meeting, for- 
mer lord-mayor, and Mayor Adelung, who 
represented the absent lord-mayor of the 
city. Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Stempel re- 
sponded and the former presented to the 
society a check for 6,000 marks, funds re- 
cently gathered by the American committee 
in token of this country’s active interest in 
the Gutenberg Museum. The meeting was 
also the occasion of the presentation to the 
society of a medallion designed by R. Mar- 
schall, Viennese artist, and struck off in 
commemoration of Mr. Bartlett’s fiftieth 
anniversary in the printing business. 

Doctor Ruppel, executive chairman of the 
society, announced that the membership had 
tripled during the last two years, having 
increased from three hundred to close to 
nine hundred, and that the museum was 
likewise progressing in favorable fashion. 
A number of old prints of well known 
presses have been acquired, and the Mainz 
city administration has placed some rooms 
in the ancient Patrician House, a building 
dedicated “ to the Roman Emperor,” at the 
disposal of the museum for use as a Guten- 
berg memorial workshop. 

While at Mainz Mr. Bartlett also wit- 
nessed the showing of a new motion picture 
film made at the workshop of the museum 
and portraying Gutenberg’s development of 
the art of printing. Its makers are planning 
to exhibit the picture over Europe and 
America in the belief that it will further 
stimulate the already active interest in both 
the Gutenberg Society and the Museum. 
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Men and Matters of Interest 


A METHOp of treating lubricating oils and 
greases so that a semi-permanent coating 
can be applied to bearings, gears, etc., to re- 
duce friction and wear, is announced by the 
Anti-Hot-Box Company, Princeton, Illinois. 


E. M. Stevens has been appointed branch 
manager for the Chicago office of Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Co., at 1130 Clay street. 
He has been associated with the company 
for years and is well known to the trade. 


WaAttTeER K. Tews, formerly managing di- 
rector of the Grand Rapids Typothetae, has 
been appointed Middle West manager of 
the Waterfalls Paper Mills, Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, with offices at 732 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago. The lines handled are 
Waterfalls bond and Waterfalls offset. 


THE CuTLer-HAMMER MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY announces a new starter for 
five horse-power alternating current mo- 
tors, called “the Smallest Across-the-Line 
Starter.” This new product handles motors 
of five horse-power and under, gives push- 
button control of starting and stopping, and 
provides thermal-overload protection and 
no-voltage protection. 


THE PRINTERS of Chicago have decided 
upon Saturday, August 13, as the outing 
day of the year, to be held in the forest 
preserve at Morton Grove. The outing is 
sponsored by the Master Printers Federa- 
tion, the North Side Printers Guild, Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Open Shop Employing Printers Association, 
and the Calumet Ben Franklin Club. 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE 
CoMPANY announces a new type-high num- 
bering machine for Miehle Vertical presses, 
to be known as American Special Miehle 
Vertical Models 30 and 31. The No. 30 
model contains five wheels, the No. 31 six 
wheels. Both are made to number either 
forward or backward. As the company 
makes over a hundred and fifty different 
models of numbering machines for printing 
presses, it is desirable that the printer, 
when making inquiries or intending pur- 
chases, specify the name of the press, the 
speed, and the position of the machine in 
the form. This will save time and trouble. 


Tue McLavurin-Jones Company is con- 
ducting two campaigns which will cover 
the entire printing trade in the country. 
These campaigns are in the form of attrac- 
tive color cards to which are pasted small 
squares of its various colored gummed 
papers. One set contains its plated and 
glazed grades, and on it are displayed nine- 
teen different shades. The other set shows 
sixteen shades of colored mediums. Both 
are most attractive cards, as they cover the 
complete range of these papers. They show 
the printer the variety of tints and shades; 
also a few whites, which are available for 
his use, and should be invaluable as a ref- 
erence chart for his files, to be used when 
in need of papers of this nature. The com- 
pany would be very glad to send these cards 
to any printer upon request. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘ Situations Wanted,’”’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


JOB PLANT —A real opportunity; located in southern railroad center of 25,- 

000; practically no competition; Franklin prices; equipped for commercial 
work: Model 14 equipped with 6 extra splits, Style B Kelly, 2 Millers, 1 platen, 
elaborate assortment type, complete bindery equipment, all new. Business 
established 20 years, good location; plant appraises $40,000; can be purchased 
for $20,000, reasonable cash ~~ and terms; annual volume $40,000, can 
be increased to $60,000. W. I. McKAY, Vicksburg, Miss. 











Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs ‘of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
As sociation ; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce: Chicago Business 
Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five 
dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this office 
not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause, 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London. 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams_ buildings, 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F, T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CatmeEts, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


London, E. C., 





FOR SALE — Modern, medium-size printing plant in Chicago; no incum- 

brances; high credit rating and averaging $150,000 annual business; owner 
who is overworked will sell outright and consider remaining with buyer in 
capacity of salesman or superintendent, or will incorporate and dispose of inter- 
est. In replying give full references and credit information. G 697. 


FOR SALE — Largest commercial printing plant, best location in fastest- 

growing Oregon city; established 1903; capacity about $60,000; much 
equipment new: Monotype, No. 5 Babcock, two 10 by 15 Millers, one 2 com 
jobber, Oswego cutter, saw, Domore. Owner retiring account health. N. D. 
ELLIOTT, 102 South Liberty street, Salem, Oregon. 


LINOTYPING BUSINESS — 2 machines, Models 4 and 5; 33 magazines, 36 
fonts; Miller saw; $13,500 — $3,000 cash, balance $100 per month, 7%; 
going business. P. M. R., 108 Winston street, Los Angeles, Cal. 














FOR SALE 


PRIVATE PRINTING PLANT in central Indiana offers the following ma- 

chines, replaced by web magazine press, for sale at bargain prices: one 
No. 3 Scott sheet feed rotary press, No. 2390, maximum printed matter, 4414 
by 59, maximum sheet, 44 by 60, working speed up to 3,000, equipped with 
Cross continuous feeder No. 862, 7 h. p. motor with extra armature, and plate 
bending, trimming and beveling machines; one Dexter double 32 wire stitcher 
folder, No. 5837, with two Cross continuous feeders, 3 h. p. motor and one 
extra stitcher head, sheet size, 25 by 38 to 40 by 56, will fold, feed and attach 
cover and wire stitch 24, 32, 48 or 64 page magazine, perforating at first 
and second folds; speed up to 3,000; one Cox automatic mailing machine for 
magazine 6% by 9%, three speedembossers, one speedaudresser, several hun- 
dred speedaumat galleys, both new and old style. G 690. 


FOR SALE: NEW GRAPHOTYPE — We have just changed our 50,000 list 

from Addressograph plates to Multigraph and offer one new motor-driven 
Graphotype, model G-2-80 No. 4, for cutting addressograph plates, and one 
30-drawer filing cabinet; never been uncrated. Make us an offer. INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY — Molding press, metal furnace, saw sharp- 

ener, saw table, rougher, wax shaver, Daniels planer, trimmer, dynamo, 
black leader, curved plate router, dovetailer, wax kettle, ventilating fan, 
— — prices. RIVERSIDE PRINTING CO., 420 Tenth street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 














FOR SALE to close an estate, Harris 2-color S-1, commercial press, sheet size 

15 by 19, speed to 10,000; also equipped for coupon work, 41 numbering 
heads and parallel perforator; cost over $6,500; no reasonable offer refused. 
RAMSEY-BURNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


SIMPLEX static and offset eliminator (patent applied for); order through your 

supply house or send size and make of your presses, and voltage of electric 
current, to address below; price $45.00. Sold on money-back guarantee. 
ROBERT E. McCAULEY, 829 Howard street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 

pS lal 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson boulevard, 
icago. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two 
color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt 1 a fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. 














FOR SALE — Two 28 by 41 “ Premier” style G. F. two-revolution presses, 
both styles of delivery; can be seen running; offered for sale on account of 
installing larger presses. G 696. 


HIGH SPEED ROLL FEEDER, 
punch, slitter, perforator, rewinder. Like Kidder. 
76 Beekman street, New York. 





12 by 18, combined sheet-cutter, printer, 
i 1/5 cost. STANDARD, 








Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Reg.U. S, Pat. Office 


VISE GRIP. For any job, heavy stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE — Two Standard high speed printing presses, 13 by 17 inches; 
good condition. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Kodak Park Works, 
Rochester, New York. 


FOR SALE — 32-inch Seybold hand clamp paper cutter; excellent condition; 
four knives; $250 on floor. C. A. MILLER, P. O. Box 63, Massillon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —2 H. P. variable speed A. C. motor and Monitor switch box 
for B Kelly; good as new. J. E. AVERY PRINTING CO., Columbus, Ind. 
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Production Manager 





PRINTING PRODUCTION MANAGER WANTED — The American Auto- 

mobile Association wishes man thoroughly trained in technical details of 
printing and layout to head the production department of the organization, 
having directly in his charge the issuance of our official touring publications, 
logs, strip maps and large maps, and having under him the ~— drawing 
department and editorial staff. Residence will be in Washington, C. Give 
full information as to experience, salary required and a ag if possible 
aa ERNEST N. SMITH, General Manager, A. A. A., Washington, 








FOR SALE — Used Kidder press, 12 by 16, single color, $700; two color, 
$1,200. MASON & MOORE, INC., 28-30 E. 4th street, New York city. 


FOR SALE — Auto press, automatic and hand feed; sheet 11 by 17; splendid 
condition. Get particulars. BOND PRESS, Hartford, Conn. 





WANTED — Young men to take up our sales work, full or part time. We 

manufacture and sell direct to the user loose leaf system forms, carbon 
copying books and sets, business stationery, etc.; experience unnecessary, as 
we give a valuable training in our methods; protected territory; full commis- 
sions paid weekly. Applications held strictly confidential. G 647. 





MIEHLE NO. 3 two-revolution, four-roller, in very good condition, rebuilt, at 
a bargain. 618 Jefferson street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold cutting machine. G 599. 








HELP WANTED 
Artists 


ARTIST AND DESIGNER who can design and draw to size up-to-date busi- 

ness letterheads in one or more colors for steel engraving, lithographing or 
photo-engraving. Send samples. State age, experience and salary. MCKENZIE 
ENGRAVING CO., 








1010 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Bindery 





WANTED — Bindery foreman who is capable of handling efficiently pamphlet 
and general binding in quantity; only first-class executive wanted. G 694. 





Composing Room 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Would you like a position that offered 

you the fullest opportunity of further advancement in position and salary 
with a progressive, well established firm? Here is a splendid opening where 
your merits would be fully rewarded. Write us fully as to your experience, 
qualifications, present salary, and any other interesting facts about yourself. 
We have a fairly good-sized printing plant. The man we want must be a real 
executive, and a thoroughly good printer from the standpoints of both produc- 
tion and quality. G 679. 


LAYOUT MAN to handle better class work in our plant; one who has made 

a study of, and is expert in, well balanced arrangement, proper margins, 
good spacing and other qualities that make for easy reading as well as attrac- 
tive appearance. If you want a pleasant position and an assured future full 
of opportunity, with a fine firm, give us full particulars about yourself, 
together with samples of your work, also snapshot if you can. G 672. 








SALESMEN AND MACHINERY DEALERS calling on bookbinders, printers, 

and publishers wanted to sell a —— bundling machine; hundreds in use 
throughout United States; low price makes it a quick seller; attractive com- 
mission or discount. PRINTERS’ MACHINES CORPORATION, 70 West 
40th street, New York. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


ag ig INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 
19th street, New York city; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 











OPERATING TAUGHT thoroughly and efficiently; time enough to qualfiy 
allowed every student; our students get and hold jobs. Write CLEVELAND 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 211 High avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








SITUATION WANTED by experienced bindery man; four years’ service as 

combination man, ruler, finisher and forwarder, also ten years as foreman; 
understand all classes of bindery work and all bindery machines; will be open 
for position by September 15th. G 531. 





JOB PRINTER — Must be a first-class typographer with exceptional ability 

to originate and do tasty display work. Send specimens of work and state 
your experience fully, naming offices in which you have been employed, and 
salary desired. G 693. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Small job department in one of the 
larger offices; must be a good display man, able to produce neat, original 
work, State qualifications fully in first letter, and salary wanted. G 597. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive; long business experience, competent 
in all branches, pamphlet to full bound; familiar with folding, cutting and 
other bindery machines; wants position anywhere. G 548. 





PAPER RULER — Young man, experienced and reliable, wants steady work; 
can double as stock cutter or cost accountant. G 665. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN for a medium-sized shop; must possess 
thorough practical experience in all branches, along with executive ability; 
non-union man only. Give general outline of your career. G 662 





Executives 


ALL-ROUND PRINTER desires permanent position; seven years modern 
country shop, 13 years city experience; job or news; stone-hand, either 
cylinder, job or foundry; magazine makeup; repair and run Miehle Vertical ; 
not a linotype operator; must be nice town. Give all particulars, living condi- 
tions, wages, etc. C. E. MUNDY, rear 140 Shaw avenue, Lewistown, Pa. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Capable taking complete charge of rotary press 

equipped plant, manufacturing sales books; excellent opportunity with real 
future for the right man. Reply in confidence, stating experience, qualifications 
and salary, to NATIONAL SALES BOOK COMPANY, Long Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED — Qualified business manager for newspaper and printing establish- 

ment in good city of 15,000; must know accounting and the whole game; 
age 35 to 40; preferably one who can invest considerable sum if satisfied with 
proposition. G 692. 








Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 28 Legal Bldg., Washington, D. C 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, experienced on Meisel rotary salesbook presses; steady position 
and excellent opportunity. State qualifications, age and salary expected. 
NATIONAL SALESBOOK CO., Long Island City, N 


PRESSMAN — One who understands Miller feeders, Whitlock job cylinder, 
Babcock drum, — folders; married man preferred. INDEPENDENT, 
Minot, North Dakota 








COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN or superintendent of exceptional ability 

seeks change; 25 years’ experience in progressive plants; co-ordinator, 
producer; originator of distinctive typography; layout, cast-up, O. K. first to 
final; good-will of previous employers; open shop. G 691. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION MAN desires position in Massachusetts; mar- 

ried; speedy, accurate; experienced in straight, tabular and foreign matter; 
— a experience running composition matter, sorts, slugs, rules and 
eads. 681. 


PRINTER EXECUTIVE (mechanical) desires change and connection with 
first-class metropolitan job shop September Ist or sooner; 25 years union; 
age 47; married. P. O. BOX 1725, El Dorado, Ark. 


JOB COMPOSITOR wishes situation in the Southwest; prefer a medium size 
shop that handles the better grade of work; age 38; union; want to make 
a change about September Ist. G 699 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST OPERATOR or operator, non-union; references; 
go anywhere. State particulars. G 695. 














Executives 





EXECUTIVE — Twelve years in last two positions, with successful record as 

manager and superintendent; well up in estimating, sales, costs, credits, 
production and general management; a consistent money maker with a clear 
record; highest business, banking and personal references. G 617. 











THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Lithographer 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Composing Room Equipment — Wood and Steel 





PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER — Expert offset press platemaker would like to 
get in touch with large printing establishment adding offset department. 
BOX 168, Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Machinery Designer 


Counting Machines 





EXPERIENCED DESIGNER of special machinery to assist printing concern 
in developing special equipment. 689. 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Practical man of wide experience and 

proven ability; a man who knows the printing business thoroughly from 
actual experience; can take charge of your plant and give you the very best in 
quality and quantity in the quickest and most economical manner; have good 
executive ability; good references. G 668. 





SITUATION WANTED — Pressroom or shop superintendent with a wide 

practical knowledge of the craft, composition, make-up, bindery, engrav- 
ing, color work, inks from dry color to matching shades; making good; com- 
petent to produce quality printing at its lowest cost per unit; age 36; married; 
available September Ist. G 698 


SUPERINTENDENT or composing room foreman; age 34; practical printer; 

experienced in all branches, last 7 years as executive; Avl references; mar- 

ried ; now employed, but will consider any promising connection in Florida. 
PRINTER,” 2424 Germantown street, Dayton, Ohio. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — Capable executive, with enviable 

reputation for delivering goods; now employed as mechanical superintendent 
in plant doing million and half annual business at a profit; wishes to make a 
change. G 700 











Proofreom 





PROOFREADER, age 40, experienced in book, job, catalogue and newspaper 

work; now employed: desire change; am also practical printer with 15 
years’ experience and would be willing to work on floor part time, if required; 
married; temperate; reliable; union. PROOFREADER, P. 0. Box 191, 
Topeka, Kan. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


NEW ERA PRESS, 6 by 6 or 9 by 12, two colors; state what attachments 
and serial number. INTERNATIONAL TICKET CO., Newark, N. J. 


WANTED —A_ good second-hand Washington hand proof press. THE 
CHANEY MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service 


EXCEPTIONAL SUCCESS enjoyed by subscribers to my “ Tabloid ”’ House 

Organ Service. Inexpensive, economical to produce, exclusive territory; in 
seventh continuous year. Specimens free. NOBLE T. PRAIGG, Box 528, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 











Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
=. creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, hand 
stabbers. 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning-in machines, roll slitting 
machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 


Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 




















Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 











JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Electric Glue Heaters 
SAFETY ELECTRIC (padding glue) heaters. 1-quart size, $8.50; 2-quart, 
$9.00; 3-quart, $9.50. Write for folder. SAFETY ELECTRIC HEATER 
CO., Faribault, Minn. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, 
Cicero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 

















Electrotypers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9'4 
cu inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 








Engraving Methods 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


Heaters and Humidizers 











HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing in all pressrooms. Write for circular, Also 
gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient and safe. UTILITY HEATER 
CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 
Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Matrix Board 


MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. ROSENTHAL & CO., 
Rothenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 


Numb ing We. hi 
TYPOGRAPHIC, HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Overlay Process for Halftones 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 


FREE MANUAL, “ How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Perforators 


















































LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. BRANCHES: 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse 
bldg., Philadelphia. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, 
Cicero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Plateless Process Embossing 





PLATELESS engraving and embossing equipment. Send for circular. HUGO 
LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff street, New York. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used Equipment, Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “ Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most con- 

venient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, 
“How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 400 East ’ street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 
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Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 

J. FRANK JOHNSON, of roller care fame, and for nearly 27 years with the 

Gage Printing Company, has returned to Battle Creek, and is now devoting 
his time to caring for press troubles. When you decide to install a ress, 
or have cylinder or jobber not working right, consult J. FRANK JOHNSON, 
Printing Press Physician and Surgeon, 93 Fremont street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 

Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Roller Casting Machinery 


} CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 118 S. Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga. Modern Gatlin Gun 
| outfits with all accessories required in roller making. 





























































































Roughing Machines 
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BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and vari- 
ous “ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 248 W. 40th 
street, New York. Headquarters for all European type faces and the designs 
of Frederic W. Goudy. 








Wire Stitchers 
LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton 
Branches: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 


BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





street, Chicago. 
531 Atlantic avenue, 



































Redington Counters 


Old Friend of Every 
Printer 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Ruling Machines 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Saw Trimmers 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 






































HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 












IF YOU PRODUCE DIRECT MAIL — 


You’ll find POSTAGE — devoted to Advertising and Selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, etc.—a good investment. Clip the heading of this 
ad., pin it to your letterhead and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. Bill 
for $1 will follow. Every issue contains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 18 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 























Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 

















BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














COLOR PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE FOR 
COLOR PROCESS WORKERS 


The highest quality sets of 3 and 4 color separation negatives and color 
guides can be furnished to you at a reasonable cost when color reproduc- 
tions are wanted from Originals which can not be sent to your Plant. 
FERNAND BOURGES, Color Photographic Service 
242 West 56th Street, New York City Member of I. P. E. U. No. 1 











Tags 
TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 
Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 


Type Founders 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 










































kee, 125 Second st. 















_BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY. 


Ee. W. + PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
< CHICAGO, ILL. 
MEMBER AMERICAN PHOTO ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 

























THE MONITOR SYSTEM 
oe e ¢ OF automatic control 


meets all requirements, standard and special. Bulletin 
103 describes the Monitor System for print-shop ma- 
chinery; Bulletin 108 for newspaper and magazine presses 
MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
Gay, Lombard and Frederick Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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This picture, more quickly 
than words, tells a story of the 
school needs of 25 million children. 
Secure this market through rotogravure 
—the process that prints perfect pictures, 
the language that children first under- 
stand and that no one ever forgets. 
The rotogravure representative 
of your newspaper can bring 
you suggestions. 
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Good Form and Good Sense 


ed: ULeCSt 
BUCKEYE Papers 


ieee N no aspect of business is common 

sense more important than in ad- 
vertising. It is easily possible to 
injure a business by tawdry adver- 
tisements, and it is just as easy to cause loss 
by reckless and unnecessary expenditure. 
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Witian Becrerr An advertisement shou.d always worthily 
1821 -— 1895 

reflect the character and worth of the 
house. It must have beauty or it will be 
passed by. Unless printed on substantial 
paper it will not pass through the mails in 
good condition, nor have a sufficient span 
of life to serve its full purpose. 


2O2O 








Buckeye Cover and Buckeye Text papers 
are universally recognized as a standard of 
quality in Direct Mail advertising. More 
than any others, we believe, they combine 
good form and good sense in that they are 
fine enough for the most elaborate work, 
yet so moderate in price that they may be 
used for any job that is worth printing at all. 





OS POPOOLO1O 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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WATERMARKED 


NO 


PAPER MERCHANTS 








ALBANY 
Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 


\LLENTOWN, PA. 
Kemmerer Paper Company 
\MSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
G. H. Buhrmann’s 
ATLANTA 
Louisville Paper Company 
BALTIMORE 
B. F. Bond Paper Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Stephens & Company 


BOSTON 
John Carter & Co., Ine. 
Arthur E. Ham & Son 


BROOKLYN 


General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 


CHICAGO 
Midland Paper Company 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
Company 


CINCINNATI 


The Chatfield & Woods Company 


CLEVELAND 
The Cleveland Paper Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
CONCORD, N. H. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
The Buyer's Paper Company 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co. (Tablets) 


DETROIT 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Quimby-Kain Paper Ce. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Donaldson Paper Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

John Carter & Company, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Paper & Envelope Corp. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN 

Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 


MONTREAL 
McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 


NEW ORLEANS 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


NEW gy Nc 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


N bi YORK CITY 
Allen & Gray 
BP. po Paper Co 
Bahrenburg Paper Corporation 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
White-Burbank Paper Co. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Marshall Paper Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Paterson Card & Paper Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
John C, Streibich Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
oats ieee Co. 


PITTSBURGH, 

The Chatfield - W oods Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Norman F. Hall Co. 
SEATTLE 

Paper Mills Agency 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
— ~. SE, N. Y. 

. B. Garrett Co. 

isso MASS. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
TORONTO 

Barber Ellis Company 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Virginia Paper Company 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

The Old Colony Envelope Co. 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 

American Envelope Co. (Env.) 


WINNIPEG 
Barkwell Paper Co. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
2 Lafayette Street 10 La Salle Street 
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AN 
UNSOLICITED 
LETTER FROM 

E. C. STARK 
OF THE 
ADVERTISING DEPT. 
PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 
MAGAZINE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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LAIDTONE BOOK is made in White and Ivory in a range 
of standard sizes. The LAIDTONE surface is also offered in 
translucent cover weight and in brightly colored six-ply blanks. 


WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PORTFOLIO 


LAIDTONE Book is Sold by America ’s Leading Paper Merchants 


Made by A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
208 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1518 Walnut Street aaa W. Washington Street 
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Shown by courtesy of Gibson Art Co. Printed with Bingham Rollers 
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; { _ These are the things we hold divine, } 7 
$=), Good work and service along the line. \ SS Son 
f wy 
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ate 
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4 a A waiting fire when the day’s work ends, 
A gallant heart and the voice of friends. 
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article stating that ninety per cent of poor printing 

was directly traceable to the use of inferior rollers, 
or to the improper adjustment of rollers. We cannot say 
how accurate this percentage is but we know that rollers 
can make or break the finished presswork. Where a great 
deal of time is devoted to typography, plates, color syn- 
chronization, makeready and ink, the importance of good 
rollers should not be overlooked. Rollers that are old, 
worn, or out of season will not give a perfect distribu- 


I a recent issue of a trade publication there was an 












tion of ink or produce clean cut presswork. They must 
have a pliable, tacky surface...At Booth 126 during the 
National Graphic Arts Exposition, in the Grand Central 
Palace, September 5th to 17th, we will have a large exhibit 
of rollers, and our rollers will also be running on several 
large presses. Complete information can be had on the kind 
of roller best adapted for special grades of printing. We will 
also have for free distribution, a book on the care of rollers. 
















BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl St., - - New York 521 Cherry St., - Philadelphia 
980 Hudson Ave., - Rochester 131 Colvin St, - - Baltimore 




















Allied with 
BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 























“USE BETTER PAP ERE: 








ish Mark eT is nothing more than a group of 


individuals who do not respond. 
Their sluggishness is often due to improper stimulation. ‘Tests have shown that 
a letter on quality paper gets as high as twenty per cent more returns than the 
same letter on cheap paper. 


Quality paper need not be expensive. For example, SUCCESS BOND. A rich, 
attractive cockle finish and strong, raggy texture give it the “‘ body” and “feel” 
common to all high grade papers. Its friendly dignity results in greater “pulling 
power”’ for any message. Yet its cost is moderate enough to make it a reigning 
favorite with conservative business men! 


A Slugg1 


Printers admire its sterling uniformity. They like its easy printing and litho- 
graphing qualities. 


SUCCESS. 


uccess Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, DED ica cia scarene se J. Francis Hock & Co. NEW YORE ‘CITY .U..c25ciid A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
BOING IIIS ose od0.5 0s sae oi ewer Stone & Andrew Co. OAKLAND, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MOTI NGI 5 Bea aaa se. ia sig wid seas siesis Marquette Paper Co. (MAHA, NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
AGUAS, TRIAS. ois.05 60055 0an rece E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PHOENER, ARIZ. 0.455. ree ee Blake, Mocfitt & Towne 
SN Blake, Moffitt & Towne PERT SOO R GH, PAG 6 occciiensiwancceettiendscs Seyler Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, ‘TEXAS yc seucl scare Ley receety E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PORTEAND: ORE oo oisceacawennnsacts Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
JACKSON, TENN so scsi cas sen aes Martins-Currie Paper Co. SACRAMIENTEOy CAD oi. oi-csscaiecs wes Sake, Moffitt & Towne 
KANSAS CITY, MO Bermingham & Prosser Co. SAN DIEGO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGELES, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: oc ccccdvdeave Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
EO! 00.0) 0) OR aaa Miller Paper Co., Inc. SAN JOSE, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MILW AU. KEE, WES ek ce clio ne Soe The E. A. Bouer Co. SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
= P. Andrews Paper Co. SANTA NOGA CABG os. i6ic seo catwader Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

NEW ORLE. ANS. 3X. see . C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SPRINGPIERD. MO sock occ cccaescnes Springfield Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY ; P. Andrews Paper Co. gy i) RE a 21, a a nar ea E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


a the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Put new “pep” into sluggish markets with 


Makers of 
Op Councit TREE Bono 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Wispom Bonp 
GLACIER Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 


Check the (VS Names 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


> 
NEENAH Bonp PRESTIGE LEDGER 
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g WW 7HEN you know how to do anything 


jvery well because of long experi- 

ence, you can do it most efficiently 
and economically. Gilbert Paper Company 
have made Resource Bond well for over 
thirty years. We make it economically 
due to knowledge based on experience. 
You profit in getting an unusual value 
for the cost. Resource Bond is made in 
white and nine attractive colors and is 
nationally distributed for your service. 


patter BOND 








Manufactured by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md Baltimore Paper Co. New York, N.Y. Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
Billings, Mont oo ntcr Paper Company of Montana New York, N. Bishop Paper Co. 
ood, on a. Sloan Paper Company Omaha, N. Carpenter Paper Company 
Boston, Mass Knight, Allen & Clark Philadelphia, Pa Paper House of Pennsylvania 
CS ee Empire Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa Garrett Buchanan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio \lling & Cory Company OC eer J. W. P. McFall 
Dayton, Ohio Buyer's Paper Co. Richmond, Va Cauthorne Paper Company 
Denver, Colo Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo Baker Paper Co. 
RO rrr. Seaman Patrick Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn Inter-City Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Dwight Bros. Paper Co. SS rr errs Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
ee rr ere C. P. Lesh Paper Co. Sioux City, lowa...............Sioux City Paper Company 
ON rrr ere Lincoln Paper Company Spokane, Wash Spokane Paper & Stat’y Co. 
Memphis, Tenn Tayloe Paper Co. Toledo, Ohio Commerce Paper Co. 
errr E. A. Bouer Co. Topeka, Kan Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn.......: Swartwood-Nelson Paper Company Tulsa, Okla Tayloe Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y Conrow Bros. Vancouver, B. C Coast Paper Company 
New York, N. Y areen, Washington, D. C Stanford Paper Co. 


Export_Walker Goulard Plehn Company, 450 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y 











COVERS 


‘Tes reproductions of the various 
techniques employed by the Nation- 
ally famous craftsmen represented in 
the new and unique announcement 
book of Ravenna Covers reveal to 
the most skeptical its versatility as a 
practical cover paper— 


In which is demonstrated the versatility 
of RAVENNA -a new Italian inspired 


cover paper NG oN &\ aN 


AMONG the pages of “A Gift from the 
Art and Romance of Old Italy’’, will be 
found reproductions of the simple typo- 
graphic rendition—ornate and intricate 
border treatments worked in fine, deli- 
cate lines—the decorative illustration 
surrounded by embellishments of the 
Craft, beautifully and accurately repro- 
duced on Ravenna Covers. Yet another 
page suggests its value as a background 
for the pleasing and refined combination 
of poster work and type. Strikingly at- 
tractive and no less unusual is the page 
on which Ravenna Moss (green) has 


been used as a printing surface for a 
halftone! 

Ravenna’s beautifully blended colors 
are alluring, soft, captivating —vibrant! 

Its richness of finish—depth—charac- 
ter—warmth—are truly expressive of all 
that is fine in the ar. f paper making. 

New and attractive swatch folders in 
the convenient 6 x 9 size are now avail- 
able, which pleasingly present Ravenna’s 
complete range of seven colors, in both 
the cover and box weights. If your dis- 
tributor has exhausted his supply, we would 
be pleased to have you write us direct. 


KAMARGO MILLS 


Founded 1808 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS 


%@ & 
“ooo 
ve* @ 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


¢ 
¢ AS 
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Its the same 


D&C Superb 





Dixit €& Cotiins Co’s. 


Distributers 


Attanta—The Chatfield £% Woods Co. 
Ba.ttrmore—The Baxter Paper Company 
Boston—John Carter €% Co., Inc. 
Burrato—The Union Paper €¥ Twine Co. 
Cuicaco—The Paper Mills Company 
Cincinnat1—The Chatfield £7 Woods Co. 
CLevetanp—The Union Paper €&% Twine Co. 
CotumsBus, On1o—Scioto Paper Co. 
Concorp, N. H.—John Carter €% Co., Inc. 
Des Mornes—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detrorr—The Union Paper €f Twine Co. 
Greenssoro, N.C.—Dillard Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartrorpv—John Carter €% Co., Inc. 
Hovston, Tex.—The Paper Supply Co. 
Inpranapo.tis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacxsonvitte—K night Bros. Paper Co. 
Kansas Crry—Bermingham €9 Prosser Co. 
Los AnceLtes—Blake, Moffitt &° Towne 
Mitwavrer—The E. A. Bouer Company 
MinneEapo.is—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New Yor Crry—Marquardt, Blake 
ker, Inc. 

~~ Yor Crry—Miller €@ Wright Paper 

‘0. 
New Yor Crty—M. € F. Schlosser 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Co. 
PuttapeEtpaia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
PartaDELpH1a—Raymond €% McNutt Co. 
PariapELpHia—Riegel £9 Co., Inc. 
PrrrspurGH—The Chatfield £f Woods Co. 
Portianp, Ore.—Carter, Rice €¥ Co. 
Provipence—John Carter €% Co., Inc. 
Ricamonp—Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento—Blake, Moffitt €f Towne 
San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Paper Co. 
SgatrLe, Wasu.—Carter, Rice €9 Co. 
Sr. Lours—Acme Paper Company 
Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Sait Lace Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt &% Towne 
San Francisco—General Paper Co. 
Sprincrie_p, Mass.—John Carter €% Co., 


Tacoma—Tacoma Paper €9 Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Wasnincton, D.C.—Virginia Paper Co., Inc. i 
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ESTERDAY”’—When the Woolworth Building 

was new, Rogers & Company produced on D & C 
Superb for the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company a book- 

let as striking and as excellent as its subject, this building. 


““Today”’ 
Mount St. Albans above the national capital, 
been commemorated in book form. And again the printer, 
this time the Select Printing Company, of New York 
City, has chosen D & C Superb. 


Achievements like the Woolworth Building and the Cathe- 
dral are doubtless their own best records. But many whom 


an equally unusual structure, the Cathedral on 
has also 


distance keeps from enjoying them on the spot will 
truly treasure these books. D & C Superb and the rest of 
the D & C line are papers made to carry not only the actual 
ink impression, but also the very spirit, of fine workman- 
ship. That is why the printers in each instance found 
D & C Superb so appropriate for these two books. 


There is a D & C paper for every printing need. 


DILL & £& OLLINS 
Master Makers <2> < > of Printing ‘Papers 
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IN GREAT VARIETY 


29 Lines ~ 67 Shades ~ 42 Sizes ~ 21 Finishes 
642 Items in All 


The dominant feature of our Announcement line is char- 
acter; in other words, distinctiveness, atmosphere and 
expressiveness, those subtle factors so vital in a real 
selling message. 


: 
; 

iy 4 

¥, 

oS 


Our stock includes paneled sheets and cards, rich colors, 
beautiful textures, distinctive finishes, exclusive styles, 
Imported Handmade Announcements—a wide range to 
cover any requirement. 


Now is the time to go after business on fall announce- 
ments. Make use of the ideas and suggestions shown in 
our Sample Portfolios. Show them to your customers and 
prospects. They will prove mighty helpful in selling. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants - Envelope Manufacturers 


Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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VROLET TRUCKS 
on 2- he Half-Ton. 














Chevrolet uses a ring binder 
Burk-Art processed in blue 
and gold. The leaves, printed 
in color, illustrate the various 
models and every important 
detail of construction 


A modern cloak 


~an ancient truth 


HAT old Chinese saying about a picture being worth a thousand 

words, ancient and hackneyed it may be, rings as true today as 
when uttered thousands of years ago by some wizened sage. .. . 
Today in merchandising we call it Visual Selling, which simply means 
using the eye to tell our story more completely and in less time... . 
Progressive companies employ this principle to a greater extent each 
year. It has grown to be a most powerful weapon in modern selling. 
... Effectively illustrating our point is the Chevrolet automobile. This 
durable four-cylinder car has become one of the largest selling low- 
price automobiles in the world. The merchandising of passenger and 
truck models is materially aided through the use of Visual Selling 
with a Burk-Art bound booklet. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


LARNED at SECOND BuRKHARDT BUILDING 





he 
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You’ve got to 


BUYING ON A PRICE BASIS 
MEANS GIVING ODDS... 





convert the price 





buyer to two ideas 





The man who buys printing on a price basis is a gambler. The odds are 
against him, if he really wants to maintain a standard. 


It is up to the printer to help him. Not for philanthropic reasons. It 





is good business to do so. Convert him to two fundamental ideas: (1) 





that quality and personality do count in business forms, and (2) that good 





paper and a fair price are the means by which he can get business sta- 





tionery which accomplishes what it should. 





When bidding on your next letterhead order, submit an extra esti- 





mate on a better paper than was called for. Suggest a heading of good 





design—and Crane’s Bond, No. 29. And then—stay ten minutes longer 





and get the order for envelopes to match. 





For quick deliveries from stock and for specimen letterheads to use in selling, 





call the service department of any Crane merchant. 





Crane's Bond 


A 100% mew white rag business paper 





The other Crane Business Papers are: 


CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED : +: CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE @& COMPANY: DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Pasha of Egypt— one of 

the world’s finest diamonds. 

Its beauty is wholly dependent 
upon its surface. 


BEAUTIFUL SURFACES 


Among the world’s oldest and largest producers 


pn value of a diamond depends upon its 
beauty. Its beauty depends upon its sur- 
face. The surface not only is a beautiful thing 
per se, but sets off other beauties, and reveals 
hidden qualities. 


It's like paper—for catalogs, booklets, maga- 
zines and circulars. Beautifully surfaced 
(coated) paper is pleasing to see and handle; it 
adorns good printing; makes type easy to read; 
shows every detail of the artist's and engraver’s 
craft; and reflects the just pride that the user 
takes in the message he desires to tell. Things 
printed on coated paper are generally worth 
reading. 


of coated papers are the Cantine Mills of 
Saugerties, N. Y., which have been devoted to 
paper coating exclusively since 1888. Long and 
specialized experience have made Cantine’s 
Papers thoroughly dependable. 


From Cantine distributors (covering the country) 
coated papers in varieties for all requirements 
can be Suaised promptly and economically. 
Write for our catalog and nearest distributor's 
address. Also for details of the Cantine Prize 
Awards for highest skill in advertising and 
printing, the first awards of the kind established 
in this country. (Address Dept. 318.) 


THe Martin CaNnTINE Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


é 9 COATED 


PAPERS 


LTHo C1S._ 





VELVETONE 


SEMPDULL - Eagy to Print 


ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


Esopus 
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| ry dont A Il men 


wear the same-size hat 7 


Because shapes and sizes of heads vary, each man buys a hat to 
fit his own head. In whatever style selected there is a size to fit. 


Likewise, in the bond paper 
field you will find a size 
and a color and a weight 
to fit your specific needs 
when you standardize on 
K. V. P. Bond—a sturdy, 
dependable, water-marked 
bond paper. 


Made in white and seven colors 


Buff, Green, Goldenrod, Café, 
Canary, Blue, Pink 


Use B OND Paper en hie ler 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, «YP Michigan. 
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This man helps to 


These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s 


Standard Printing Papers, 


but are also equipped 


to handle volume tonnage direct from the mill 


Albany, N. Y. 
HUDSON a PAPER COMPANY 
Atlant 
SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, 
C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md 
THE ay” DUER & KOCH PAPER 
COMPAN 
Seomerineie: 
THE oven A Wie PAPER COMPANY 


Bos’ 

STORRS “ek BEMENT COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. 

CASKIE-DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 

THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE DIEM & —" PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohi 

THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 

THE ALLING & CORY CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 

= CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


allas, Tex 
OLMSTED-KIRK COMPANY 


Denver, Colo. 

CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 

oe VY 
es Moines, Tow 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Detroit, N 

es PECK & LEWIS 
Fresno, Cal 

ZELLERBACH ee COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, 

QUIMBY-KAIN PAPER COMPANY 
Hartford, Con 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Indianapolis, Ind 

CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

ANTIETAM PAPER COMPANY, 
Kansas City, 

eyes aed PAPER COMPANY 
Little R 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH | —— COMPANY 
Louisville 

MILLER PAPER COMPANY, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

CASKIE- DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Memphis. Tenn. 

TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE W. F. geal PAPER COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Min 

THE JOHN a "PAPER COMPANY 
Nashville, 

BOND- SANDERS "PAPER COMPANY 


INC. 
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Newark, N. J. 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 

THE LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. 

J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn 

STORRS & BEMENT COMPANY 
New Orlea’ 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY ¢ 
New York City 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 

THE LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 

J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 

THE CANFIELD PAPER COMPANY 
Oakland, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH agg COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, O 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Omaha, Neb. 

SPAN -HAMILTON- SMITH PAPER 
Pulladciphie, Pa. 

D. L. WARD COMPANY 

CHARLES re COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, P 

THE ALLING & “CORY COMPANY 
Portland, Me. 

C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore 

ee i PAPER COMPANY 
Richm 

B. W. WILSON PAPER COMPANY 
Roches 

THE ALLING % CORY COMPANY 
Sacramento, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BEACON PAPER COMPANY 

MACK-ELLIOTT PAPER COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 

NASSAU PAPER — 
Salt Lake City, Uta 

sae eo mg PAPER COMPANY 
San Diego, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
San Francisco, Cal 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Spokane, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 

THE PAPER HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 


Toledo, Ohio 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Tulsa, Okla. 
TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
Wichita, Kan 
WESTERN ‘NEWSPAPER UNION 
Export and Foreign—New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
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S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


keep down paper prices 


He can give you the 
quickest and most 
economical service on 
any order from a ream 























to a carload 


AVE you ever thought that the paper merchant’s salesman 
actually helps to keep down paper prices? He does—and 
this is how he does it. 

If there were no paper merchants, every mill selling paper in your 

town would have to maintain a separate branch office or sales rep- 
resentative. They would also have to maintain one in every other 
town where their paper was sold. Each mill would have to carry 
the expense of this large selling organization—and think how this 
additional overhead would increase paper prices! 
* The paper merchant helps to keep down the price of paper be- 
cause he makes these expensive selling organizations unnecessary. 
It is true that his own organization costs some money but the ex- 
pense is not borne by a single mill. It is distributed over the hun- 
dreds of lines for which he is the direct representative. 

When you deal with the paper merchant’s salesman you are 
dealing with the direct representative of any one or all of the mills 
that can best serve your needs. He can offer you the same quick 
service on many lines of paper that a direct mill representative 
could offer on a single line. And he can do it because he zs the direct 
representative of all of them. His firm carries stocks of all their 
papers and can fill any usual order immediately. On direct ship- 
ments he can demand and get instant service from the mill. 

You pay, of course, for the services involved on orders filled from 
stock. But on all direct-mill shipments, you pay merely a nominal 
selling commission. 

The paper merchant in your town can save you time, money and 
trouble on all your paper needs. When you buy through him you 
will be getting the quickest service on the widest possible range of 
paper products, at the lowest cost to you. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 


101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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On the road to better covers 


[ ODESTONE 


£o0es a long 
Way ss 


toward solving the book- 


let or catalog problem — 


its natural beauty lends 


color and charm—strength 


and appeal. 


Ask for your 


copy of this attracttve 


LOD 


ESTONE 


Booklet 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


Distributers for Great Britain 
FRED’ K JOHNSON, Lro. 
11-b> UPPER THAMES STREET 
LONDON, E. C. 4 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Hamppen Giazep Paper anv Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send me your Lopesrone Covered Booklet, “On the Road”’ 


Position 

















Sales Offices 


New York, N. Y. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


SAN 


Francisco, Cat. 


Toronto, Can. 
City State 
1.P.8 


884 
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That catalog that didnt make good .. 


Was the printer 
to blame 


HE printing, binding and delivery were 











o. k. But did the printer’s job stop there? 


The customer used cheap envelopes—and 
not enough of those catalogs ever reached 


their destinations. 


It doesn’t seem fair that the printer should 
be blamed for selling him what he asked for 
—a cheap envelope. Yet who clse ever gets 


the blame when the envelopes don’t stand up? 


Most customers will thank you for pointing 
out the danger of “saving” on the envelope, 
only to lose the catalog—and the business it 
should have brought back. 


When you print a catalog or booklet, give 


it a chance to win; give yourself a chance to 


The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- ‘ 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- get your customer’s further business, by sell- 
tear paper. _ clasp is eens 

break off after three or four bendings. : : : 

The metal tongues shways line up with ing him envelopes that will stand the rough 


the flap-punch. 


journey through the mails. 


Your paper merchant can supply you with 
Improved Columbian Clasps, in 31 stock sizes. 


Or write us for the name of a nearby distributor. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


and the size number are always printed With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
on the lower flap. 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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REGULAR | 
Finish 





ENVELOPES 


MALE THOUSAMP 





ENVELOPE co. 
20 UNITED STATES ENN MASS. 








Another Way 
to Sell 
More 

Business 
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SK ie this New Book 


to get orders for 


OR THREE YEARS the different editions of the Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond have helped create more 
orders for Business Printing. Now comes along a com- 





panion piece to enlarge orders for Business Printing. 


The idea of envelopes to match business stationery— 
letterheads, billheads, statements, order blanks, inquiry 
forms, quotations—is one that appeals to the business 





man when it is presented properly to him. 


This new Descriptive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Bond Envelopes avoids the old grab-bag, stapled-handful- 
of-envelopes method of sampling. Instead, its modest 3’ 
inch of thickness contains a limited number of selected 





envelope specimens and a whole “raft of information” 
about envelopes, how they increase the effectiveness of 
printed jobs and how to show buyers of printing the 
advantages of ordering envelopes with the job. 


| HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 


© ERIE, PENN 
Please caine new Descriptive Sample 


Book a Bond Envelopes. 


My name is 











My position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) ~~ 
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ROE BE Eagar cnclin inciting, 


What About You? 


“Ranrers of the United States and 
Canada found it to their advantage to purchase 
Forty Million Dollars worth of Trade Composition 
Service during 1926. Are you using this profitable 
service to the fullest advantage in your business? 


- ++ More Tuan a thousand Trade 
Composition plants in the United 
States and Canada are engaged in 
meeting the many requirements 
of printers for Composition and 
Makeup Service. 

These plants are owned and 
operated by men who have mas- 
tered the intricate details of hand 
and machine composition. They 
are specialists in composing-room 
operation. They have equipped 
their plants with adequate typo- 
graphic material of all kinds to 
meet the various demands 
made upon them. Opera- 
tions are carried forward 
with a degree of efficiency 
unequalled elsewhere in 


the printing industry. Whatever 
your need for compositionservice, 
you can find a Trade Composition 
plant which will serve you quickly, 
at a fair price and at a cost known to 
you. Trade plant service includes 
straight-matter, machineor hand- 
set composition on the galley; or 
the most intricate kind of work 
completely made up in pages to be 
delivered to you ready for print- 
ing, or to the foundry for plating. 
This service gives you the op- 
portunity to make a profit on 
composition without the 
necessity of maintaining 
in your own composing 
room the equipment neces- 

sary to produce it. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


600 West Jackson BouLeEvarD, CHICAGO 


hed at 
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ay 
CThe Wings of the Winds <<) 


2 ) 
| | (ee a 
.......... the airplane carries messages with an “~~ 


incredible swiftness that outdistances all others. 


With like speed, ArntTes1an LEDGER registers im- 
pressions for concerns that have fine ideals of busi- 
ness. Quick asa flash—it carries the thoughts of the 
sender. Quietly, dignified and always in good order. 


ARTESIAN LepceER is made of good rag stock — new rags 
— the best rags. Like all Whiting-Plover Papers — it’s 
made from the purest spring water of unvarying tem- 
perature—as demanded by uniformly fine paper. Like all 
Whiting-Plover Papers—ArtTesiAN Lepcer is consistent- 
ly smooth in texture and requires no racking or hanging. 


Only by asking for samples of ArTEs1AN LEDGER will 
you get the entire story. They’re yours for the request 
— and they'll surprise you. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO., Stevens Point, Wis. 








GEST PAPERS 
“A IRE At Ave fr 


“\ From JP 





AQ\RIGs ff, =a 


ARTESIAN LEDGER 








Artesian Ledger Distributors: NN 


General Paper Company, Forest Paper Company, Inc., The Baxter Paper Co., Inc., Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
568-576 Howard Street, 334 Hudson Street, 119 Commerce Street, 131 East Michigan Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. New York City. Baltimore, Maryland. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
General Paper Company, F. G. Leslie Paper Company, The Johnston Paper Co., 
Tribune Tower, Harlem Card & Paper Co., Ninth & Wacouta Streets, 317-319-321 Sycamore St., 
Oakland, Calif. 148 Exst 129th Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co., New York City. John W. Graham & Company, Seaman Paper Company, 
251 Sixth Avenue South, e 707-711 Sprague Ave., of Minn., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 708-712 First Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co., [Export] Spokane, Washington. Fred H. French Paper Co., 
359 Atlantic Avenue, 116 Broad Street, Yankee Paper & Specialty Co., 407-409 East Second Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York City. Menasha, Wisconsin. Los Angeles, California. 
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The NICCO UAutomatic 





Completely Automatic Production of 


RAISED PRINTING 


from Press Feed to Delivery 


Raised Printing production problem—ridding the process 


Oo NICCO AUTOMATIC has solved successfully every 


of all of the handicaps of ‘‘hand made’’ methods and 
placing it on an automatic and commercial basis. 


The NICCO AUTOMATIC dusts each freshly printed sheet 


fed to it and cleans the sheet automatically. 

















SEE THE 
NICCO AUTOMATIC 


AT THE 
Graphic Arts Exposition 


URING yout visit to the 
D “big show” come and 
see us and let us demon- 
strate the simplicity, surety 
and ease of operation of 
the Nicco Automatic. We 
would also like to convey 
to you the vast market for 
the raised printing product 
that awaits the aggressive 
printer whowill equip him- 
self to go out and develop 
a new type of highly profit- 


able business. 
Ce 


890 














It delivers each dusted and cleaned sheet to the heat- 
ing unit and produces the relief effect automatically. 


It then delivers the finished but hot sheet to the cooler 
(which eliminates all offset and sticking) automatically. 


And the NICCO AUTOMATIC does this at normal 
press speeds, assuring the highest quality of work and 
absolute uniformity throughout a run. 


Sheets may be fed by hand or automatically to the 
NICCO AUTOMATIC. With its aid, the Raised 
Printing Process becomes a sure, safe and high speed 
production process which is a sure profit-maker. 


Write for complete information concerning the NICCO AUTOMATIC 
Raised Printing is a fertile field for all printers everywhere 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of the NICCO AUTOMATIC — the Only 
Completely Automatic Raised-Printing Machine 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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F LOWER. = 


Flectrotypeth NY” 





TWO 
PLANTS 


Flower Steel Electrotype Co. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


(Corner 34th Street) 








Tel. Lackawanna 7257. 


whose consistent 
growth testifies to 
the merit of their 
product. 





Downtown 


EDWIN FLOWER, INC. 
216 WILLIAM STREET 


(Next to Brooklyn Bridge) 
Tel. Beekman 1331. 


F LOWER | 


Electrotypes,NY. 
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‘MIDDLESEX 


MIDDLESEX 


cloth-lined Papers \_Stm 


| i Suggest them on your 
next order for 
Advertising Displays, Wall 
Charts, Salesmen’s Display 
Portfolios, Tags, Posters, Price 
and Data Sheets, Job Cards, 
Work Tickets, Booklet Covers, 
Checks, Pass Cards or other 
Printed Products that must be 
STRONG and DURABLE. 


Middlesex 


ey vesendyouty comma LPLOducts Co. 


our new Sample Book, Price List 
and name of nearest Distributor? 38 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


AAW WAN A \\ 




















Offset trouble and slip-sheeting are done away 
with by the CRAIG DEVICE—the 100 re- 
liable heating equipment. Permits running of 
full color at full speed. Sheets can be backed 
up almost immediately. No static electricity 
trouble either, and no hand jogging necessary. 
Operates automatically with the press. The 
CRAIG DEVICE can be had on approval. 
Don’t buy any other equipment until you try 
the CRAIG DEVICE. 








A booklet yee — a you can ee 
Craic SaLes Corp (HELE iS 
636 Greenwich St., 
New York 
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uarantee 


TRADE MARK AEGISTOCARO 


s 











back with full credit allowed 
Centralia Envelope Company 


Centralia, Dlinas 


Operator's No Date W277. 











Make “Ceco” your 
all purpose envelope 








Ceco the new standard in envelope leadership! Compare these dominant points: a water- 
marked envelope of total whiteness, made in all commercial sizes and weights; an envelope 
packed in attractive boxes, shipped in fibre cartons and perpetually carried in stock by 
the distributor; an envelope reasonable in price and high 

in quality not to be equalled in the paper field. And beyond _‘The following Wholesale Paper 


, Merchant lete stock 
all this—an envelope guaranteed by the manufacturer to ful- of Cecocommercial envelopes: 


fill every claim on a refund or replacement basis. a 
BRADNER SMITH & CO. 


FREE CABINET WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
There is a free sample cabinet of fifty Ceco envelopes awaiting you. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Write for it. Judge the merits of this new envelope that is win- a baying wacisaiiail 
ning enthusiastic praise throughout the printing world. seSCIOTO PAPER CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
SEAMAN-PATRICK PAPER CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
CENTURY PAPER CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
SLEEK-WARWICK PAPER CO. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
MILLER PAPER CO. 


Wh ite Wo UV a) Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


SIOUX FALLS PAPER CO. 


Springfield, Missouri 
SPRINGFIELD PAPER CO. 


CENTRALIA ENVELOPE COMPANY, CENTRALIA, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
419 Union Central Building 1248 Pure Oil Building 
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at the 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
New YorkK 


EXPOSITION September sth-17th 


1927 
¢ 


6 ees NOw to get complete and definite 
information on the subject of humidity 
control during your visit to the Graphic 
Arts Exposition. We will be glad to welcome 
you at our booth and discuss your own 
individual problems with you. 


The BAHNSON Company 


93 Worth Street, New York 
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THREE 
PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


For Making Offset and Direct Press Plates 





A The finest offset work is printed from 
H-B Photo Composed Press Plates. 


20 years of intensive experience behind 
these products. 


7 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


Price $20,000 Complete 


For high-speed production on repeat or 
combination forms. 
PRECISION 


PHOTO-COMPOSER REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x67” 


7 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
Price $15,000 Complete 


For full range of work sizes, including 
Cutouts and Posters. 


REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


e 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-COMPOSER 


UTILITY Price $4,500 
PHOTO-COMPOSER 





For color and commercial work on 
Press Plates up to 38" x 52’. 


AUXILIARIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NEEDED 


e 








All machines guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 


Write for further information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN 
COMMERCIAL PATENTS COMPANY 


PHOTO-COMPOSER 
344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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In every man’s game he is “defending champion” of his own 
skill. Driving power alone will not suffice. It may carry through 
the fairways, but on the greens— 

what counts? Judgment—calcula- 

tion—concentration. Figure it up 

for yourself the next time you plan 

on doing a hole in one. 


With us every electrotype is a chal- 
lenge round. That we work with 
judgment, calculation and concen- 
tration is merely another evidence of 
the A. E.C. method. Buy American 
Electrotypes and be safe. 








3) AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO.7e 


RA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. 


aia 








es 


UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK 


The Most Accurate, the Most Enduring, the Best Plate Mounting System 


4 


——_ 





ARRANTED not to 
chip or warp. Made in 
squares and oblongs of almost 


Any Size 


Standard Height 759 inch 
Special Height on order .750 inch 








SINGLE UNITS FOR MIEHLE VERTICAL AND KELLY PRESSES 


Champs. Secure Any Desired Adjustment 


ORDER NOW FROM 


The Unique Steel Block Company, Waverly, New York 








— 
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Modern Roller Factories 


. . . . within overnight shipping distance of every printer 
east of the Rocky Mountains! Thousands of these printers 
take advantage of the convenience afforded by these fac- 
tories — shipping their old rollers to the nearest Sam’l 
Bingham’s Son factory to be cast and seasoned. They have 
learned the value of having a complete set of new rollers 
always within overnight call. And the new rollers are not 
billed until shipped. If you are satisfied only with highest 
quality printing — which requires the use of composition 
rollers — send your old rollers to our nearest factory for 


casting. Use our Red Shipping Labels. 
Chicago 


636-704 Sherman Street 
Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cleveland 
4391 Apple Street 721-723 Fourth Street 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1432 Hamilton Ave. 
Kalamazoo Indianapolis Springfield, Ohio Pittsburgh 
223 W. Ransom Street 629 S. Alabama Street East and Harrison Streets 88-90 S. 13th Street 


Dallas St. Louis Atlanta Des Moines 


1306 Patterson Ave. 514-516 Clark Avenue 40-42 Peters Street 1025 W. Fifth Street 


erevaaueyiare shams wlo)auyiten Grey 


rinters’ Rollers 





For 78 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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Bundling and Smashing 


at one operation with 
Vf eUNIVERSALCOMPRESSEDAIR BUNDLER~ 


“Demonstrated by 


T.W. & C.B. Sheridan Co. 


Graphic Arts Exposition 
‘Booth No. 287 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
September 5-17, 1927 


€ 


' UCAB DisrerBuTiINcCorPoRATION 
> NEW JERSEY 


___ 














ROCKSTROH-WERKE 


Heidenau, Germany 


Manufacturers of 


Victoria 


PLATEN PRESSES 


in various sizes 


for all Commercial Printing, finest 
Halftone and Color Process Work, 
Embossing and Die Cutting. 


For Particulars Write 


Victoria Press Mfg. Co. 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 





New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 





AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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SEE THE NEW 
Doubledeck Type 


Willsea Paper Conditioner 





September = ey | September 
oS = ihe 5-17 





ao 


—~at the GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
Grand Central Palace, New York City 


One of these machines will be set up and operating in booth No. 260 
at the exposition. It is small, compact, economical, designed especially for 
plants where pressroom space is limited. 


Occupies less than half the floor space, for the amount of paper con- 
ditioned, that is required by any of the other types of Willsea Machines 
—or for that matter, any type of machine made. 


Be sure to see it. 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers + Founders « Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 


N o EXHIBITOR. xii : Sd 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 




















As a Progressive Publisher 


You Need This Book 


Yours without cost or obligation 


“Automatic Slug Sawing” de- 
scribes a composing room 
method used by nearly all the 
country’s leading newspapers 
(New York Times, Chicago 
Tribune, Boston Post, Wash- 
ington Star, etc.); by the 
world’s oldest newspaper; by 
progressive printers and pub- 
lishers, large and small, on 
every continent on earth. 
Being largely pictorial, it can 
be read in ten minutes. Since 
one of the characteristics of 
progressiveness is to keep in 
touch with progress, we know 
you will want your copy. 


Simply sign and send in 
the coupon! 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company 
560 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, III. 


Please send me my copy of “Automatic Slug 
Sawing.” 


Name 





OE OS ee eee : 





[-_—$______—. 








Time 
waits for 


> ; ~ 
You can cheat on Time 


Time—one production factor that no man can control. 
Yet there is one way to cheat both the clock on the client’s 
desk and your own time clock. 


If we can show you how an operator can turn out 200 
negatives for photo engraving or process in an eight-hour 
day instead of fourteen or fifteen wet plate negatives— 
it would interest you, wouldn’t it—because it means 
increasing your ase Capacity over 100 per cent? And 
if this added volume costs less than 50 per cent of your 
present overhead—what would such economy mean in 
extra profits? Figure it out on paper. 


We aren’t reciting fairy tales. These are plain, unvarnished 
facts —how the new Contrasto Process of eliminating wet 
plate negatives will = up your production, cut down 
costs and make possible rush order jobs that come closer 
to fulfilling the “we want this yesterday” promise than 
ever before. Full information furnished on request. 


This combination drop out halftone illustration was 
made with Contrasto Strip Film Negatives, by the 
Hill Reproduction Company, New York. 


NEGATIVE PROCESS 
_ PAPERS FILMS 


Briefly the Contrasto Process Is: 
The elimination of wet plate negatives through the use of: 


Contrasto Nonstrip Negative Paper —for black and white work. 


Contrasto Strip Film Negative Paper—for line, halftone and 
combination work —either litho or photo engraving. 


Contrasto Process Film—for line and halftone work. 


All Contrasto Papers furnished in the standard sizes or in 
rolls 42 inches wide. 


Polygraphic Company of America, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Branch Office: 
237 Lafayette Street 180 N. Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for Modern 


BOOKBINDING 


and 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
Booth 256 
Graphic Arts Exposition- 


We will demonstrate twenty different machines at the Exposition; at the same 
time, fifty-two different machines during the Exposition on our own floor. 
Full line of KRAUSE - BREHMER - REINHARDT - DoRNEMAN machinery. 


HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING Co. 
Largest Importers of Machinery for the Graphic Arts 


sii ce ieee NEW YORK CITY sateen adie 








AT LAST 


After many years of engineering and experimenting, we will demon- 
strate for the first time at the Graphic Arts Exposition, 
BooTH 256, our 


SPEED-O-ROLL 


A Flat-Bed Full Automatic Printing Press 
Prints from the roll in one or two colors at a speed of 5,400 per 
hour. Cuts or rewinds, slits and perforates, all in one operation 


Speed-O- Roll Press Company 


114 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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eAnd NOW- 
The Berry No.5-at $800! 


Here is the new Berry No.5 Round Hole Cutter. It has 
the same features as the heavy-duty No. 4 machine— 
automatic table-lift, and adjustable back guide. It will 
drill through a 2 inch thickness in one operation! Two 
heads are standard equipment, but as many as four 
can be used. 


Here is a heavy-duty round hole cutter of the same 
high quality as the Berry No. 4 Machine, yet the price 
is only $800, completely equipped! [Without motor, 
price is $700.] 


Just think what this new machine at this new low price 
means to you. Complete information is contained in 
our new folder just off the press. Write for it—today! 


Berry Machine Company 


716 No. First Street St. Louis, Missouri 











Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three x Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 

colors on the face and one on the back of the 7 Completes the Job 1 aie é : Ausuniid d 

stock with slitters, punch head and rewind platen press, built in sections. embDie 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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HAW TIN 
SERVICE 


’ OST anyone can make something, sell it, and get 
the pin money—but it’s volume production and 

broad distribution based on a big consuming demand 
that builds up a “whale of a business.” Hawtin’s com- 
plete service will help you create the demand through 
good advertising—ideas, drawings and printing plates. 


yew THE HAWTIN COMPANY pay 


19 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
IDEAS + DRAWINGS + PRINTING PLATES + AD SETTING 
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Tapes will 1 never break if cemented with | 


“SANDERCO” 


AKE your press and folder tapes ENDLESS with 
“Sanderco.” They will last many months under con- 

stant use. No more sewing. No more breaking or tearing. 
Ends of tape are prepared with special combing brush, 


‘6 99 making the joints smooth and pliable. 
will save you time and trouble One pound with special 
combing brush, $6.00 


Tape Before Combing Tape After Combing 





*SANDERCO” Wire Brush Extra one-pound cans, 
$5.00 each 











Discounts Allowed: Two per cent on 
orders of five to ten pounds. Ten pounds 
and over, five per cent. We must get check 
with the order or we will send C. O. D. 


by request. Finished Tape 


ENDLESS TAPE COMPOUND CO. 


4827 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SANDERCO™ 












































“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold? 





— have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquencein type. 


Making pictures—CUTS — for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 





GLOBE  EREEAVING COMPA 

















711 South Dearborn Street NS CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 


[TTT : <i FA 
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Ideal Typograph Rollers 
Made by a patented process of vul- O : 
canized vegetable oilsand varnishes 
similartothoseused in printing inks. ; 
All-season rollers ground true.Guar- 
anteed not to melt, shrink or swell. - 














For use as ductors and distributors 
on all presses and for form rollers 
Graphic Rollers 
Moldedfromgelatinouscomposition 
fay also be used as ductors and ; , . P 
ntl wan, Gamal OMETIMES truth is so astounding that it strains 
not to melt. 
Ideal Process Rollers : “ 
: operating costs, and the steady day in and day 
dition thei : : i 
collers. For use inall positions and out satisfaction of Ideal Rollers are almost beyond belief. 
ice, icularly f 
ee ee Yet they are facts nevertheless. 
rollers is essential, One great printing house writes, ‘‘Ideal Rollers have 
Ideal Lithographic Rollers been used on all our presses for the past eight years. 
and varnishes, For all positions— They have saved us a lot of money in roller costs and 
water or ink—on any offset or litho- 
ess,P paper or tin, 
surface ground true. Need nsbreak- 


with rubber type. 

rincipally for use as form rollers. 
desired speed of press. Guarant 

credulity. The voluntary customer — reports of 

Designed to permit printers to re- 
on all presses. A bigforwardstep in 
where a constant supply of good 
Made of vulcanized vegetable oils 
graphpress, printing on paper or tin. press time.’’ Another says, ‘“‘We have found them to be 
ing-in or scraping. the best form rollers we have ever used. We do not have 








any melted rollers even in the hottest weather and we 
figure our saving to be close to one-half over the old 
roller.’” One foremost publisher writes, ‘“We have now 
used your Ideal Process Rollers for about two years and 
find them very convenient and satisfactory indeed. One 
great advantage is that the re-surfacing costs relatively 
so little. If you are asked whether work of the highest 
quality can be done with your rollers just refer them 
to our magazines.” 








Scores of other letters have been received from printing 
and lithographic houses— big ones and little ones— who 
have or are discarding ordinary rollers and installing 
Ideals, BECAUSE they do good work, are always de- 
pendable and cut roller costs ’way down. 

sy) 6 EXHIBITOR xin 

2) GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION CON 

WW3y) | New York Sept 5-17, 1927 








Just indicate a flicker of interest and we will send you 
full information about Ideals. Write! 


IDEAL ROLLER © MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 


General Offices and Plant No. 1 THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY Plant No. 2 
2512 W. 24th Street NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Branches in All Principal Cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


























Lower Cost per Impression 








\ta$ | CMT: ~~ 
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The The only press that will 
Southworth Quality | feed died-out blanks, 
Heavy Duty, Combina- | made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


tion Multiple Punching 
and Perforating Machines 


Our Foot, Belt and 
Motor Driven Super 
Portland Punching 
Machines are designed 
to do Heavy Duty 
Punching and Perfor- 
ating. These machines 
are used for Punching 
Round and Open 
Holes, Round Cor- 
nering, Perforating, 
Tab Cutting and In- 
dexing. Special equip- 
ment of any kind can 
be furnished. 


Our machines will 





The Heavy Duty Super Portland i 
Punching Madhinns do as wide a range of 
work as any punch 


now on the market and are guaranteed as to workman- 7,500 impress ions per hour 


ship and material. 


Southworth Perforators are built in Heavy Duty Mod- f rom curved plates 


els, and the dies guaranteed for five years’ service. We ; 
On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 


the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


ne a Any stock from tissue 
“a ye oo ogame to light cardboard is 


with Full Equipment 
successfully fed. All 
can supply 15-inch Hand Power, 20 and 28 inch Foot parts are readily ac- 
Power, 28-inch Belt and Motor Driven Machines. cessible, and opera- 


Send for Bulletin Illustrating Machines tion and adjustment 


Purchasing equipment of our make guarantees youservice etait ees le. 


and satisfaction after continued use. Write for full details 


In Stock and for Sale by Agents and Type Founders of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 


Manufactured by ligation 


ES FE cashes £. CMI. CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 


e EXHIBITOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
® TR GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION @& British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 








New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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WHEREVER TYPE MUST BE SMALL BUT LEGIBLE 
( reave Li N OTYPE marx 2) 








SPECIFICATIONS 





AND CAR MODELS 








Abbott Detroit 6-24 (1916)..B3 
Ace Al, Bl 


Rabbis 

American Beauty 6.... 
American Motors 
Anderson Model 17 
Anderson 40 

Anderson 30 

Apperson (1918-1923) 
Auburn (Beauty 6).... 


Ionic No. 
The Ideal Type for: 


Brewster 

Briscoe 

Buick 4 (1918 to 1924) 

Buick 6 (1918 to 1923)..Al1, Bi 
Buick 6 (1924) B31 
Cadillac 


0 A3 
Hupmobile (1918-1923) .... 
Imperial B4, F4 
Interstate 

Jackson (1921) 

Jeffrey 


Case (1913-1915) 

Case (1916-1917) 

Case (1918 and later) 
Chalmers 

Chandler B5, 
Chevrolet (early models). 
Chevrolet 490 

— 


Com 

=e Z 

Crane Simplex.. 

Crawford 

Crow Elkhart ... 

Cunningham V4 

Cunningham 

Daniels (1921-1923) FS 
Davis (1920 and earlier) . BA, F4 
Davis (1921) , 85 
Detroiter 

Dixie Flyer . 











THE CARE OF PNEUMATIC TIRES 





To is but one genuinely satisfactory way 
for the consumer to purchase pneumatic 
tires and that is in the open market, strictly 
upon the known merit of the product and the 
responsibility of the manufacturer. 

With this in mind, individual tire manufac- 
turers working through The Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., early in 1922 abandoned 
former practices, including that of guarantee- 
ing a definite minimum mileage, and adopted 
instead the “Standard Tire Warranty” quoted 
in the foregoing. 


Directories 
Pocket Manuals 
Statistical Tables 
Price Lists 


Condensed Catalogues 


Diamond T 


The change has benefited the consumer sub- Indexes 
t burdened 
nhted allow- 
; users, to 
an oppor- 
e thought- Rp 
ner Equal 





ARROW TUMBLER SWITCHES 
METAL HANDLE 


Schedule S 


Arrow metal handle switches fit only Arro 
hole plates. The metal handle can be mat 
any special finish. It can be removed for 
ing. Up is “on,” down is “off.” It is threaded i 

A Arrow Glo-Tip No. 1870. CYANIDE, 96-98%, 10 lb. cans 

CYANIDE, 96-98%, 25 lb. cans 

CYANIDE, 96-98%, 100 lb. drums 

DEXTRINE, 10 lb. bag 

DISTILLED WATER, carboys 

DRAGON’S BLOOD, 5 lb. cans 

DRAGON’S BLOOD, Zinsser’s, 5 lb. cans... . 

EGG ALBUMEN, Dry lb. 

ETHER, Sulphuric, | 55 lb. drums Ib. 

ETHER, Sulphuric, Concentrated, 5 lb. cans . lb. 

FILTER PAPER, Round, 18-inch, White .. . lb. 

FORMALDEHYDE, U. S. P., 5 lb. bottles . . 

FREDERICKSEN’S ETCHING INK 

GALLIC ACID, U. S. P., Powdered 

GLYCERINE, C. P., 10 lb. cans 

GLYCERINE, C. P., 50 lb. cans 

GUM ARABIC, bbls b 

GUM THUS (Gum Turpentine), 25 lb. cans. . 

GUM THUS, 100 lb. kegs lb 

HYDROFLUORIC ACID, 1 lb. bottles 

HYDROQUINONE, 1 lb. packages 

HYDROQUINONE, 5 Ib. packages....... Ib. 

IODINE, RESUBLIMED, 1 Ib. bottles 

IODINE, RESUBLIMED, 5 lb. bottles b 

IRON AND AMMONIUM CITRATE, Brown 
Scales lb 

IRON FILINGS, 100 lb. bag lb 

IRON PERCHLORIDE, Crystals, 50 lb. kegs . . 

IRON PERCHLORIDE, Crystals, 150 lb. kegs . a 

b. 


Dupont... Encyclopedias, etc. 
Durant (6 cy 
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PRICE LIST—JUNE FIRST 





Set in 5% Point 
Tonic No. 5 with 
Bold Face No. 2 


1% INCH SWITCHES 





B $0.35. Single Pole 10A.125V. 
| 2 Single Pole 
Set in 9 Point Single Pole 20A.125V. 
: ° Double Pole 
Tonic No. 5 with Double Pole 20A.125V. 
Bold Face No. Double Pole 


C 5 Three Point 10A.125V. 


Three Point 
Set in 5% and Three Point 10A.125V 
6% Point Ionic 


Four Point 10A.125V. 
: *6056 — 05 Two Circuit 5A.125V. 

0 _— *6057 1.03 Three Circuit 5A.125V. 
D *These switches will fit in 1144 inch switc 
The porcelain is cut away at the base to ma 
; : for wiring. They have the same appearance 
Tonic No. 5 with the same plates as tumbler switches. They 
Italic and Small however, by a rotary movement. They can 
Caps in gangs and still preserve the harmonious 
ance of a complete tumbler switch installat 


handle, which turns in either direction, has 
wing which identifies the switch and dist 


it from those having a tumbler action. Dow. 
conforming to standard tumbler switch cq IRON PERCHLORIDE, Crystals, casks 
IRON PERCHLORIDE, Liquid, 42° Be, carboys lb. 
C IRON PERCHLORIDE, Liquid, 42° Be, 7 lb. bot. Ib. 
IRON SULPHATE, Pure, 10 lb. cans lb. 
IRON SULPHATE, Pure, 25 lb. cans 
IRON SULPHATE, Pure, 100 Ib. cans 
IRCN SULPHATE, Pure, 350 lb. bbls 
LEAD NITRATE, Technical, Powdered .... 
LE PAGE’S GLUE, Clarified 
LITMUS PAPER, Blue and Red. . 
MAGNESIA, in 1 oz. blocks, K.& M..... 








Set in 64 Point 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 


San Francisco Chicago New Orleans [5] 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 





D 


LINOTYPEDIN THE CLOISTER FAMILY EXCEPT LARGE TITLE LINE 521.27.6A 
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ROTOGRAVURE CYLINDERS | ‘ssi22ez 


Cop Pp er Dep ositing seats noes 


Copper is electrolytically deposited or plated on Rotogravure, Photo- | FINISHING 
BLEACHING 


gtavure and Color Printing Cylinders with absolute uniformity, smooth- | mercerizinc 
: ; : > : PROCESSING 
ness, density, and finished by expert operators with many years’ experience. | PROCES 


We serve some of the largest and best rotogravure plants in the country. | Yee coounco 


Let us show you how we can save you money with safety. Write. WAX PAPER MAKING 
and 


201 Lafé S _N k MACHINERY ROLLS 
PHILIP SIEVERING, Inc.  4o'richard Street, Brooklyn, NY, | ofall kinds 


— — 
meee 09 STRATA 
































UTILITY MORGAN EXPANSION | 


HUMIDIZERS _ ROLLER TRUCKS — 


Double Capacity Patent Pending 








AY 


oF 











ii Instantly Adjustable to Any Roller 


"aie Note, at the left, how type presses into a new roller with 
regular steel truck. Contrast it with the rollerat the right, 
raised to exact type height with Morgan Expansion 
Roller Trucks —instantly adjustable. You can reduce 
By maintaining uniform moisture in the press- them, too, to fit old shrunken rollers. They save time, 
room the cause of static trouble is removed, wear, noise, money. They insure a better print job. 
paper lies flat, neither stretching nor shrinking, 
rollers are preserved, ink covers better, and the 
ait is washed pure for the workers, increasing 8x 12 Set of six .. 
their efficiency. Write and learn why the Utility 10x 15 Set of six... 
is the best Humidizer. Ask your dealer, or send direct to 


Utility Heaters Are the Only Safe Heaters Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


for Presses 
Company 
100 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 








PRICE PER SET 
$7.75 12x18 Set of six . . $9.00 
8.00 1414x22 Set of eight 12.00 








Utility Heater Company 


Canal 2989 239 Centre St., New York 














“PERFECTA” CUTTERS 


Full cAutomatic— 32 Cuts a Minute 


men this new scientifically accurate cutter. It will out-perform the ordinary 
guillotine cutter 8 to 1. Automatic feed to pile insures high output and lightens 
the operator’s work. Automatic clamp is slip-proof and fool-proof. Investigate at the 


Graphic Arts Exposition or write for EXHIBITOR. BOOTH 
complete information and prices. GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 202 
New York Sept. 57I7,1927 
Service Dept. Executive Offices 
west A. H. HEINRICH, INC. “2% 
9 NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
Machinery for All Printing Purposes oe 

















Lexington 0262 
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Greatest Production—Lowest Cost Folding 


The Model “K’? CLEVELAND Folder (38 x 50) 
equipped with CLEVELAND Automatic 
Continuous Air Wheel Feeder 


Tue rate of production 
on this machine is increased 
proportionally as the sheet 
size is decreased. Maximum 
sheet size of the Model “K” 
for right angle fold is 39x 52; 
for parallel fold 39x65; mini- 
mum sheet size 10x12. This 
machine and CLEVELAND 
Folder Models “B” (25x38) and 
“O” (19x25) with CLEVE- 
LAND Automatic Air Wheel 
Pile and Continuous type 
Feeders will be demonstrated 
at the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion, Booths 253 and 254. 


OLDING of a 72-page booklet in on any other type of Folder—and 
one signature, ready for stitching forms of recognized commercial value 
is typical of this versatile machine’s that no other Folder can fold. 
ability to outperform anything else in No cams, or other timing devices to 
the folding field. limit folding operations that decrease 
Folds all forms that may be folded —_ production and increase costs. 


A set of Model “K” Dummy Folds will be 
sent to Printers and Binders upon request. 


[He [jeverano/sjoine acninela 
General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 


EXHIBITOR. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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Just roll it up to any of your 
presses—put 3 ounces of pow- 
der on the feed platform— 


TheonlyAutomatic turn on the heat and go. 


Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


Earn More 


ith the 


DO-MORE 


N” you can share in the millions of dollars 
annuallyspenton engraving, by selling your 
customers firishe 
in cost to them. 

Embossing processed on the Do-Mork has a 


ed printing at a slight increase 


smooth, glossy, rounded finish and is always as 
distinctive and as durable as the best steel die 
work. In sharpness of relief it cannot be detected 
from finest engraving. ({ Simple and strong in 
construction, the Do-MorE does not replace any 
equipment but completes a printing plant. 

The pressman prints in the usual manner, the 
sheets drop upon the belt conveyor of the Do- 
More, and the work to be embossed is automati- 
cally powdered and dusted without waste,passed 

under a Radiant type heater, where ink and 

powder are fused, and delivered without fur- 

ther attention from the operator. 


A finer printing job opening new sales fields 
to you—A time and labor saving in operation 
— An output of 3,000 letterheads and 6,000 
cards an hour — $3.00 and $7.00 more per 
thousand — larger net profits to you. 


Automatic Printing DevicesCo. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco 
A.P.D. Sales Co., 280 Broadway, N.Y. 
Dealers in all the large cities 


_\ Automatic Printing Devices Co., 
543 Howard Street, 
San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: Please send us descriptive booklet which tells how to earn 


more with the Do-More. 
Name 
Address 


City — 


FOR SALE 


2—3/0 two-color Miehles, bed size 46x62, 
equipped with Miehle Extension Deliv- 
eries. 


2—1/0 two-color Miehles equipped with 
Cross Continuous Feeders, Miehle Ex- 
tension Deliveries and 220-volt D. C. 
motors and controllers. 


2—1/0 two-color Miehles equipped with 
U. P. M. Continuous Feeders and Miehle 
Extension Deliveries. 


1—5/0 single-color Miehle, bed size 46x65. 


1—No. 11 Babcock Optimus Press, bed size 
45x63. 


2—No. 1 Miehles, bed size 39x53, equipped 
with Cross Continuous Feeders and 220- 
volt D. C. motors and controllers. 


1—No. 10 Babcock Optimus Press, bed size 
43x56. 

2—No. 2 Miehles, bed size 35x50, equipped 
with 220-volt D. C. motors and control- 
lers. 

2—Huber Hodgman Presses, bed size 42x52. 

1—1/0 Miehle, bed size 43x56. 

1—No. 6 Babcock Regular. 


1—Revolution Drum Cylinder, bed size 
3314x48, 


1—No. 4/3 roller Babcock Optimus, bed size 
28x41. 


1—Pony Miehle, bed size 26x34. 
1—Miller High Speed Press. 


3—Miehle Verticals, two equipped with 220- 
volt D. C. motors and controllers and the 
other motor to specifications. 


5—14x22 5C Universal John Thomson 
Presses, late models. 


1—Dexter Suction Pile Feeder to take a 
sheet 26x34. 


1—Model B two-magazine Intertype Ma- 
chine. 


1—44x64 U. P. M. Bronzer with Hollings- 
worth Conveyor. Equipment used about 
one year. 


2—Double action Seybold Die Presses. 


Hood-Falco 
Corporation 


19 Cliff Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Beekman 1034 
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Leading 
Printers 
Overcome 
Press 
Vibrations 
and Noise 





KO ® FO UeN’D 
DEADESS VIRKATRON aed CUS 

















KORFUND BASE a 
UNDER MIiEHLE PRESS Jaa. 


2 KELLY PRESS Ange 
ISOLATED WiTH 


KORFUND BASE 


o No vibration, an in- 
sidious danger to your 


presses and other machinery, 
can be easily overcome by 
mounting them on KorFUND. 


The use of KorFUND BASE 
or VIBRO-DAMPER under press- 
room machinery lengthens ma- 
chines’ life, improves operatives’ 
efficiency and avoids possible 
legal action. (Machine vibra- 
tion has frequently been the 
basis of law suits.) 

Above we show presses of leading makes 


mounted on KORFUND — only two of 
a great many satisfactory installations 


EXHIBITOR 


PR) GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
Wy | New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 








<—«« Our newest bulletin tells about KOR- 
FUND'S advantages for printing 
plants . . ‘write for your copy 


THE KORFUND CO., INc. 
235 East 42nd as 
Street 


UoLeerere, 
VatsiecliPclakeyets 


Show the 
NEED OF 


NON Y 








& 




















Beauty and 


Permanence 
for the 


Parts Catalogue 


> has found the way to in- 
sure long life for the Parts Catalogue! 
This Molloy Made Cover carries a worth- 
while suggestion to every printer who 
prides himself on his quality catalogue work. 


Show your catalogue customers how 
Molloy Made Covers will add to the 
selling power of your fine printing—how 
their tough resistance to wear will add 
years to its life of service. 


You will find us eager to extend every 
help—samples, sketches, cover ideas 
which command instant and favorable 
attention in any office or shop. Your 
Molloy Made Cover suggestion may help 


eliminate competition. Write to us! 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue, CHICAGO 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Commercial Covers for 
Every Purpose 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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High. “Speed | 
Bronzing 


Le MILWAUKEE BRONZER 


eben Graphic Arts Exposition 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE~ NEW YORK 


September 5th to 17th, 1927 et pace 
265 





C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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“Could not get along without...” 


Are Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses indispensable in 
your shop? Read what other users have to say about them 


-" E don’t believe that we would be able to get along 
without them.” “Could not get along without 

Colt’s Armory Presses.” “Really necessary and fit well 
into any print shop.” “Every print shop needs at least 
one before it can claim to be completely equipped.” 
“Could not get along without our Laureate Presses.’ 


If you are not using modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses, write for literature 


about them. If you wish, we will gladly send our local representative Colt’s Armory = 14x 22 inside chase 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO.., Inc. 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


i eae im | 


RO FITABLE. 5 deca PRESSES... 





























Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers - Light and Heavy Embossers 
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machine equal in all respects to the new product. 






Our Line of New Machinery Includes: 



























Stitchers Chalk Overlay 
al Christensen Stitcher Feeders G. R. S. Roll Feed Presses 
| Frohn Air Wheel Feeders Hall Folding Machines 
Premier Line-up Table New “Safety” Trimmer 
Round Hole Drills Sewers and Bundlers 





Punches and Perforators 











the proper machine for your class of work. 


See the No. 14 Folding Machine at the New York Show 


Manufacturers of 
Hall Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
Folder Repairing, Rebuilding and Supplies for All Folders 



















BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


E HAVE the most complete stock of Folding Machinery in the country. 
It includes practically Every Known Make and Type of machine. Also 


| many items for the Press Room, especially Automatic Cylinder Press Feeders. 
Our facilities and organization for rebuilding these machines have been greatly 


increased. We know only one standard and that is — deliver to the customer a rebuilt 


When you buy a Hall Rebuilt Product, you secure this kind of a guarantee with 


it, and we have experts install and demonstrate. You take no chances. 


G. R. S. Press and Folder Feeders | 


Write us today about your requirements or problems and we will recommend 


A.W. HALL COMPANY 


216 NorTH CLINTON StrEET [Main Office] CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











106 West Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 
Latham Machinery Co., 461 Eighth, Ave., New York City 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Atlanta, Ga. 
W. B. Benson & Co. a & Omaha, Neb. 
Harry W. Brintnall, San aeons Los Angeles, Seattle 
Toronto Type Foundry Toronto, Canada 


| EXHIBITOR. 







Booth No. 289 























Booth No. 290 
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Acme No. 62 


Binds from ¥% inch to 12 inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every 
printing office equipment 
A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 
R back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Only adjustment necessary 
is for different thicknesses 








The inventors and manufacturers did 
their part in providing the washing ma- 
chine, electric iron and other household 
appliances. But it took the help of liber- 
ally illustrated advertising to sell them. 


The country’s foremost artists pictured the 
convenience of this new home equipment. 
Photoengravers reproduced their illustra- 
tions for booklets and folders. And madam, 
seeing, was convinced. Now machine-made 
freedom for the housewife is a reality. 


Well illustrated advertising will help solve 
many of your customers’ selling problems. 
Let our Art and Engraving departments assist. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





) 














High Priced Features in 
a Low Priced Saw 


General Utility Printers’ Saw 


Biggest saw value ever offered. Price including 


110-volt A. C. or D.C. motor, f. o. b. New York 


$98.00 


Will take jig-saw attachment, sold at small extra cost. 
Send for descriptive circular. Agents and dealers wanted. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO. 
126 Centre Street, New York 


EXHIBITOR 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept 5-17, 1927 














of work. 

Downward pedal stroke. 
Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 


Staples to a core: Fine, 313; 
Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


The Acme Staple Binders are the 
onlyStaple Binders made complete 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product in our own factory. 


Acme Staple Co. 


1643-47 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 


Catalogue on request 


Established 1894 














Book Form Cards’ printed by 
YOU bring repeat orders! 


PRINTING ordinary business cards is 
nothing unusual; any printer can do it. 

But printing business cards in an out- 
of-the-ordinary way, and delivering them 
to the customer bound in tabs— from 
which each card can be detached crisp and 
fresh with perfect edges— 
is something which printers 
with a reputation for good 
work are doing. 

For the printer who buys 
these blank scored cards 
ready for printing from 
The John B. Wiggins Co. is 


PRINTERS’ 


SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size $1 
2 Lever Binder Cases 
1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $5 
8 Lever Binder Cases 
2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes - - 
1S Lever Binder Cases 


paying but a small price for high quality 
and a liberal margin of profit. With them 
he can afford to do good work! 

Blank scored cards in several standard 
sizes can be secured direct from us, ready 
for printing and inserting in Patent Lever 
Binder Cases which hold 15 
or more cards. No binding 
or stitching is required. 

Write today for a sample 
assortment of cards and 
cases. See how easily orders 
for business cards will come 
when you demonstrate them! 


$10 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
[Established 1857] 


WIG 
Peerless Book Jorm 
CARDS 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


* 
“Ghe Cards that 
detach from tabs 
with perfect edges 


NS 





| THIS THREE-COLOR ROLL FEED 
SHEET DELIVERY ROTARY 


Does Beautiful Print- 
ing on Glassine and 
all kinds of Label and 
Wrapper Stock. 


y 


It is also adjustable 
in size and can operate 


at high speed 














KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 7 DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson Street TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 


Che Largest Selling Offset 
Compound in the World 


Prevents Offset—Eliminates Slip-sheeting— 
/ 
Sets Colors Quickly—Stops Picking and Sticking 7 es 


re 


hes 


PRINTCRAFT SUPPLY CO. 
P. O. Box 33, Steinway Station, Long Island City, N. Y. 
{ Salesmen: Write for Our Special Sales Proposition j 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers, 











The Public Decides— 


Comparative sales are the true index of merit and value. More Baum Folding Machines are 
sold every month than all other makes of job folders combined—only because they are ac- 
knowledged by printers as the most simple, durable, lowest priced machines on the market. 


Twenty-three models and sizes, hand or automatically fed, await your inspection in our 
nearest branch office and the greatest value in the folder:world is the BAUM 19x 25 
Folding Machine. 


See the 19 x 25 Baum Folder in operation at the Graphic Arts RUSSELL ERNEST R AUM 


Exposition. See it accurately folding all standard and many odd 
folds at a speed of 5000 sheets per hour on all sizes up to 19 x 25. 615-617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








BRANCHES: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Detroit 


























for more than 
1, century 


( UI ee iS 
the B FS se 
est is 
FOR ART WORK ON STONE, 


R.RB.ctue 


You can’t make the best pads unless you use re Invented by Benjamin Day 
the best padding glue. Every pad made with XS Used by the teadin Lithogra: 
R.R.B. Padding Glue remains firm, yet the SS ngravers of 
sheets will always come away easily and with ' BEN DAY inc 


a clean edge. ¢ 118 E. 281u Street, New York 


Strong, flexible, free-flowing — these three 
features have made R.R.B. the choice of qual- 
ity printers for more than twenty-five years. 











— 


% 
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Obtainable From Your Dealer or Direct From 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 

















We (Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 














JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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oS ae ae (rss ‘SIVE 


is a new tool = your wile a new medium a expression, a new bearer of 
pressions, thoughts ssid tailiii th is a vehicle of supreme grace, and 
rare beauty. a expresses through ils Joven and proportions a subtle 











1N1eSSCGe al quality a » CY/ts exotic delicacy proclaims 


these thoughts more convincingly then aan words. 





Pid iv our Sovthe lio of Oo, t Neapivcticaudl Fein 
ae BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY Seis 
(Vow ork - 230 IW 434 Atrect A 
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BERNHARD CURSIVE IS PROTECTED BY NUMEROUS DESIGN-PATENT APPLICATIONS ey 




















MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


dugast 16, Lodi. 


Garmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgie 


Gentlemen: 


sais Cylinder Presses 


Por 
all of our cylinder pevoues on which it was practie: 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 


we are vey happy to be able to say that we believe Pl 
they have been e distinct help to us in our work. Un- t 
rreeypcora they save pone saeeote maee “ready time'on a en resses 
» and we know for a certainty that the 
sat these blankets on the presses has saved the 


teat. ans ais uahceioaes ome Rotary Presses 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we oan seo is that it takes up so much room’ co 


feet een ena at a | OT any other presses carrying hard pack- 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


Shon en‘ve gel caricin they are s Siotint help snd ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
eer ae is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
os BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


siiiteaisaaben Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The LIBERTY 


Automatic High Speed Folding Equipment 


The world’s largest manufacturers of 
high grade folders, reasonably priced 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 


Agencies 
in all 
the principal 
cities 











THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 
Thread Book Sewer 


The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 








§ No alteration of needle 
bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 

§ Output up to 70 sections 
per minute. 


§ Strong construction, sim- 
plicity of adjustment and 
minimum upkeep. 


Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer End Sheet Pasters 


Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 








150% PROFIT! 


Printers have been turning away this 150% profitable 
business every day. The Print-a-Sign is the only machine 
that produces the product complete, which is used by 
every business. $3 to $6 worth per hour can be made by a 
boy or girl. No power or heat and absolutely harmless. 


Get in on the ground floor with this 
new idea. Win your competitor’s cus- 
tomers. It’s a scoop for newspapers. 


Engraving plants, advertisers and 
lithographers write for dope. 


One of the greatest of 
economies for limited 
numbers of Sign Cards, 
Tags, Bulletins, Labels, 
Announcements, etc. 


Prints in two colors at 
once. Equipped with 
metal type. Factories 
write for efficiency in 
the factory, etc. 


Will earn its cost in 
first 12 months or less. 


Agents Wanted 


Write Today —A Postal will Bring all Details, Prices and Free Samples 


PRINT-A-SIGN SHOP 


613 19th St., Denver, Colo. 








The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 


It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how ‘good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














"Your Story i in P cture 


foe 


Mahers of Drint n 
CHICAGO 


»))))) 


A 


536 Billion Dollars 


— that’s the amount of money paid 
by check last year through clearing 
house banks alone. 

More of these checks were on 
National Safety Paper than on any 
other check paper. 

This decided preference for 
National Safety Paper is no mere 
whim of the moment — it has been 
growing steadily for the past 56 years 


‘ 


Write for samples of National 
Safety Paper 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


( 
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The New “Typary” Text Typing Machine 


Particularly Adapted for Tabular Work, Catalog and Book Printing 


For Litho, Offset and Rotogravure Print- 
ing; Composing Without Casting; Printing 
Without Type. Will speed your production | 
—50% reduction on cost and general outlay | 


Now on 


Demonstration 


TYPARY and TYPON CORP. 


of AMERICA 


461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CHICKERING 8154 Cable Address : 


“EYPARY,! N-Y; 


The “TYPARY” will enable the Lithographer and Offset 
Printer to compete successfully on Book, Catalog, Tabular 
and any class of work done by ordinary letter press printing. 
The type matter is composed a line at a time, the keyboard 
being of the common typewriter variety, and as soon as the 
job is completed it is ready for making the negative. 

We have the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to offer for sale sensitized 
papers and films heretofore sold under the names “TYPON 
REFLEX PAPER,” “TYPON” and “ TRP.” 

“TYPON” films and papers are quick, accurate and inex- 


pensive for transferring any print already in existence to 
zinc, stone, or copper cylinders. 


TYPARY and TYPON CORP. of AMERICA 


= 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


and 
Mail 
Today | Check here | 


Name OF Firm 


] ‘Typary” Text Typing Machines. 


and Papers. 





Gentlemen: Please send catalog fully illustrating and describing: 


] ‘‘Typon” Process and Negatives of ‘‘Typon’’ Films 





ADDRESS 








ATTENTION OF.....-- 
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Profits~Profits~ Profits 


E are all interested in profits. There are wonderful possibilities 
for profits for the printers and binders in the use of the Eclipse 
Faster Folders and Automatic Air Feeders. The 19 x 25 is the popular 
size. The Eclipse No. 6-A is the popular 19x25 and really in a class 
by itself and it will pay you to investigate this product before buying. 


Manufactured by 


The Eclipse Folding Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio 


It will be a privilege to receive your inquiries and Simplicity es Speed < Accuracy = Durability 
2 


to supply you with descriptive literature. 
Representatives in most of the important cities. 








Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE ~ 20th CENTURY 
SPEED Any INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 





Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.co per dozen. 





Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order trom Your Dealer or Direct 


Investment Buildi 
Jacob R. Grove Co. wasnincton, Dc. 











Tt Hicuest STANDARD 
Quality Type Metal 


Always Uniform 
INTERTYPE LINOTYPE 


LUDLOW MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 
Eastern Office: 461 8th Avenue, New York City 











Use Dennison’s Tags and Labels 


STRONG SHIPPING TAGS 
WATERPROOF FIBRE TAGS 
GUMMED LABELS 


wA 


| er 
\CS 
~—S 


Venison Mamufachucing 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


©. 








BOOK BINDERS 


1892 


1927 


Edition Book— Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 


— Cloth —Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 





Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 





BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


cg 


“The Complete Bindery” 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 
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The Wetter is more than an or- 

dinary Numbering Machine =it is 

an accurate piece of mechanism, 

and if properly used cannot fail 
to give perfect results. 


“te WETTER 


Can be ‘‘locked’’ in the form the same LOW PLUNGER 


as type and sometimes with type— 


Be] 
enabling you to Number and Print at 
One Operation. Will enable you to do ik Mm i ri ns 
your numbering quicker. Will prevent 
your work being seen by competitors. 


a 
pos oi i ae cols ae ee ee Machines 
Sold by All Type Founders Wetter Numbering Machine Go, srcckiynwy..u.s.a. 
The Wetter will give you that 
satisfaction you have a right 
to expect from this well-made 
Numbering Machine. 


PAPER DRILLS 





have made punching obsolete! 


They can drill perfect, round 
holes at Jess than one-tenth 
the cost of punching them. 
“A MILLION SHEETS A DAY” 


“Speed,” ‘Quality,’ ““Economy’’—all combined 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT BY THE E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN FLOOR ... GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION . . . NEW YORK 


Penal The |. T. Wright Compan 
Pa The J. OF PAPER — AND a as 
Naight 





ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agencies in principal cities 
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Size 33”"x 24", 6"x 6” 


Equipped with three cutting heads, squeeze 
rollers, flat delivery, automatic side guide; cut- 
ters can be changed without getting underneath 
the machine. Speed, five thousand per hour. 
This machine is heaviiy built and will give years 
of service without any trouble. 


Send for full information 


Stolp-Gore Company 


A Single Fold Folding Machine 


710-712 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















BALL BEARING 


f lements ~ 





Removes dust and dirt from typesetting machines with a blast 
of dry air. Cleans type cases and other places difficult to clean 
in any other way. No oiling. Write for folder and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


602 Fulton Street 








FLEXO RAISING MACHINES 


a 7 SE = 





MODEL T 


Model F 


CAPACITY PER HOUR - - - 2,000 3,000 Letter Heads 
OVEN -----. 16 Inches Wide 16 Inches Wide 
PRICES: Gas - $120.00 $150.00 
(F. O. B. New York) Electric 150.00 210.00 
FLEXO MANUFACTURING CO. 
35 HOWARD STREET Dept. I NEW YORK CITY 









































Push-Button 















VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


























Oh, Your Time is Valuable, Eh? 


Take one minute and find how to save hours 
now spent in estimating and laying out jobs 


























MILNER’S ‘Sane 
TYPQGRAFF : ed 
e 
Typographer’s Sure 
Slide Rule and Easy 








TYPE...COPY...SPACE—AT A GLANCE 


Shows the desired factor...Type...Copy...Space... directly, one set 
against the other sets the third. Takes care of handwritten copy. Data 
supplied for lino and founders’ faces. You do not have to count char- 
acters or resort to guesswork. Layout men are strong for it and many 
are being used. Send $3 for one and if not highly pleased, return and 
be refunded at once. A real guarantee. 


G. M. MILNER, Box 3232, San Francisco, California 


























Why Use Dinse- Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES . 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 


BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 


BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago ‘Tel. Harrison 7185 








The Wing Aluminum Mailer 


Will Increase the Efficiency of Your Mailing Room 


Light weight and ease in han" 
dling enable operators to 
make greatest speed. 
Mailer weighs only 2 Ibs., yet 
will stand up and prove reli- 
able at all times. 

Why not make that change 
now? The Wing Aluminum 
Mailer will pay for itself in a 
short while. 

Send for prices and further details 


mr CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC CAn invitation from 
A} RTS Pine Ihrig Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


EXPOSITION Manufacturers of McCAIN HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC Job Cylinder Press, 
Sept.5-17,’27— Booth No. 246 to visit our Booth No. 246 and examine the distinctive features 















































Equipment Size: 21x28 
Vacuum — ry A Tepe. 
Delivery — Print ide Up 
with a Lowering Deliv- ‘ <P 
ry Table. tron 
| Pia H. P. with Push j gest 
| Button Control. Impression Known 
| Form and Angle Rollers 2'4 
i Dia. are Interchangeable. ED 
- Auxiliary Inking Device In- 
- sures Maximum Distribu- Soe ed: 
tion on Heaviest Forms p f 
sin without Double Rolling. 3 6 Impressions 
Specifications per Hour 
Maximum Form— 19% x 26 
Locked * Chase. . ERD 
Maximum Form — 1914 x 2 
Locked on Base. No Crank 
Rollers Clear Full Form when : 
Reversing Bed Motion 
Maximum Sheet — 21 x 28. 
Minimum Sheet — 6 x 9. 
Maximum Speed — 3600 per ERD 
Hour. " 
Floor Space—5’x 11’. Time Saved 
Net Weight — 8,000 Ibs. 
Gross Weight — 9,000 Ibs. on Makeready 




















Super Ink Distribution—Auxiliary Inking Formation—25% Saving of Ink 
Equal to Four Roller Presses—Form Rollers Clear Full Form When Reversing 


PINE IHRIG MACHINE COMPANY ~- - Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




















“The’ Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 


mt Embossography == 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 



















Letterheads can be run 2 or 4 up. Announcements, Invita- by hand feed, or take sheets from a Miller Feeder or similar 
tions, etc., same. Business cards 2 to 16 up, etc., etc. By the press or Kelly. 
use of our patented process, EMBOSSOGRAPHY, which — With this addition to the plant, a printer is equipped to 
produces raised printing effects that are hard, flexible and ojicit work along a line not possible heretofore and opens 
permanent, guaranteed not to scratch or crack off, nor up a field that is bound to prove highly profitable. 
deteriorate with age; the work can be re-cut with perfect ‘ nhs : 

Large quantity production is now assured, definite speed, 


safety. You can put tons of pressure one minute after work l , 
is done, without affecting its surface; hard as steel, flexible depending only on size of outfit, 3,000 to 5,000 per hour. 


as rubber. THE EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built tooperate Write for prices and further particulars. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


Patented Processes, Compounds, 
Inks and Machines for Producing Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Dryer 


251 William Street, New York, N.Y. 
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FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
‘ the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 


THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


Over 10,000,000 Sold 












\--” KING CARD COMPANY Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards ———— Company —__ 
Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 













FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 
oar There is only one ENGRAVING 
Or iginal Chalk Over lay That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 


WRITE TO EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


61 Park Place, New York, N.Y. Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 










































DUNHAM-WATSON CO.—4 

















Successors to | EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
derick Dunham Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Printing Ink. Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 94 inches 
INTING VARNISHES 
OFESET s pRU BRS $1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
638 SOUTH CLARK STREET THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Chicago,IL. 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 









for Remelting and 


Supreme Metal Furnace ‘fcising Meats 



















For Commercial Printers, Improved Simplex Metal Feeder for Composing Machines 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers aa 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC, 
Manufactured by Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 27 Thames Street, New York a 




















©, 
Steel Chases Warfare RICAN 
Silver Bright ARTOONs E. S. De Leon, Proprietor « 


ELECTRIC WELDED Finishers to Lithographers’ 


The only concern in the country man- ARLY 1,000 Cuts and P. vinters’ Trade 


ufacturing Electric-Welded Steel Chases if carried in stock for 
Printers, Advertisers, 










exclusively. JOB CHASES—BOOK * Ls . : P 

CHASES—NEWS CHASES—HEAD- House-Organs, Sales Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

ING CHASES~SIDE and FOOT Managers, Conven- Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

STICKS. Send for our free catalogue giv- tions, Secretaries, etc. fe c 

ing full information, sizes and prices of ” Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 

the complete line of Sandblom Chases. Send $1.00 for catalogue to 

be refunded out of first order Office and factory " 

Sandblom Steel Chase Co. Special Art Work to Order 500 South Peoria St., Chica go 








Established 1893 
426 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. BusINEss CARTOON SERVICE 
CHICAGO 


30 North Dearborn Street. 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 





































































+ . E cater to 
Find That Cut Pencil a ioe 
IN A FEW SECONDS ME | ALS ing Trade in 
® The Vertifile and Pen Making the 
, Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, Most Up-to- 
ienncagaa™ Stereotype. Special Mixtures. Carbons Date Line for 
Modern Steel 
Sectional AND ALL THE TIME. WORK 
Add as You Need Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 
ncaa char ~=— |B. We Blatchford Co. | 
Harlo R.Grant & Co. 230 N. Clinton St., Chicago MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. | 
2322 Madison St., Chicago World Building, New York Park Ridge, New Jersey 
Less in cost than a good plate lost. MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY | 
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Perfected —for the Miehle Vertical 
Model M-V (6-wheel} 


At the high speeds attained by 
the Miehle Vertical, the stock 
typographic numbering machine 
tends to throw past alignment. 


Hence the new M-V-31, devel- 
oped for absolute accuracy at 
high speed. An additional, 


positive retaining pawl holds 


numbers to hair register align- 
ment. Model M-V-31 costs only 
slightly more than our standard 


model 31. 


Over 150 American Models 
for all presses and uses. 


Write for prices and detailed 
N? 123456 description. 


(Made to run forward or backward) 





A Stock or Special Machine for every problem — put yours up to US 





And for the Job Pressroom; the Standard of Value. The ~~ 
dependable “ALL STEEL” Model 64, 6-wheel . () 


Specify “forward” or “backward” 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 


224 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: 123 Madison St., Chicago, Ill., London and Paris 















































“ONE QUALITY 
~ the Best” 


In Every Type of Press We Build 


Be it an offset, cutting and creasing, 
color or newspaper press, every Scott 
Unit is produced within the stringent 
manufacturing standards, established 
over forty-five years ago, and kept 
abreast of every modern requirement. 
The finest materials, the finest work- 
manship and the finest and highest 


“Multi-Unit” and “ Straight-Unit” Newspaper Presses standards of day in and day out per- 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY formance are what distinguish a Scott 


Main Office and Factory 


. Peak Mende Press . . . Write for information on 


New York Office  - - - on Building, 1457 Broadway equipment that will meet your needs. 


Chicago Office 


Monadnock Block 
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WIESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
Write for Samples 


Byron Weston (gompany 


Dalton, Massachusetts 








RUBBER STAMPS 


FOR THE TRADE 
Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 
Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 
Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 











The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 











DIRECT Advertising 


for PRINTERS and theircustomers § 


We furnish copy, layouts, illustrations. 
Write TODAY for ideas and suggestions. 


TriAd Direct Advertising Service {| 
600 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. § 





‘MaPinapshireBiond 


oi ™\ Write for booklet of col- 
yp theme and mailings. Soon) ors and weights. Hamp- 
White — and twelve col- \\, /) shire Paper Co., South 
<3 ae Hadley Falls, Mass. 


FOR business ontbonney, eh 


ors—and envelopes. 














ake money on numbering jobs 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE 
694-710 JAMAICA AVE 


numbering machines 





GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS sreevanpossrenes 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS REPAIR PARTS CO. 


Let us know your needs 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses 
Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant 
Always give serial number of press 
249 SCHOLES STREET 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








FOR SALE 


Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


5/0 Two-Color Miehle Press. 

46x65 Miehles with extension deliveries. 

43x56 Miehles, four rollers, exten. del. 

39x53 Miehles, two rollers, exten. del. 

29x41 Miehles, four rollers, fly and 
sheet delivery. 

32x44 Miehles, four rollers, fly del. 

26x30 Miehles with Cross Feeder. 


Other style presses and miscellaneous 
printing machinery 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill, 


PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
EQUIPMENT 


Machinery, Type, Supplies 
Kelly Presses, Cut 
Cost Material 


Send for Revised Preused 
Machine Sheet 


Conner Fendier Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 





Subject to Prior Sale at 
Attractive Savings 


1—No.1 Miehle Press Series 10000 39x53 
1—No. 43 Babcock Press - - - - 28x41 
1—Premier with Suct. Feeder - - 28 x 41 
1—Pony Miehle Press 26 x 34 
1—Pony Whitlock Press - - - - 27x31 
2—Model 5-A Thomson Presses - 14 x22 
1—Seybold 36-in. Book Compressor 

1—Reliance Proof Press - - - - 20x24 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Selling Agent for Victoria Presses 
38 Park Row New York 











SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 
LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 








Overlay Knives 


Tested for 
Quality of Temper 


H™ keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 








COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO PRINTING 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


The author’s understanding of 
the difficulties that commonly beset 
the printer in obtaining cohesion and 
contrast in colorwork has enabled 
him to produce a very practical and 
valuable work on the subject. Illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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cordial invitation— 


is extended to all craftsmen to 
visit our exhibit at the coming 
Graphic Arts Exposition #70 











THE FOLLOWING WILL BE EXHIBITED AND DEMONSTRATED: 





The Hacker Proving Process for The Hacker Block Leveller —an 





Photoengravers. accurate type-highing machine. 
| The Hacker Test Press and Hacker The Hacker Plate Gauge and 
Plate Gauge for Electrotypers. Rectifier. 






Potter Proof Presses. Poco Proof Presses. 





HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 320 So. Honore St., Chicago 


EXHIBITOR 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 













































A Chain is as Strong as 
Its Weakest Link 


A direct-mail campaign is not completed when the 
copy is written and the printing is done. These are 
but two links in the selling chain. The third is the 
folding operation. It must be done accurately, eco- 
nomically, and speedily. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chicago, Scien- 
tific School Map Makers, tell how they have accom- 
plished time-saving, economy, speed, and precision in 
their direct-mail folding. In their own words, the 


Identification or Air Mail 


; : 4 instrument of accomplishment was their No. 112 
ESTERN STATES furnishes air mail envel- Mentges Folding Machine, the third link in the chain. 
opes (as recommended by the government) : P 
with the red and blue stripes now carried round | On May 27, 1927, Mr. O. Geppert writes us in 
to the back. Two-side identification! Nifty. part: 


Oh, of course, it’s no great world-beating idea such as . 
would set the river on fire—but it 7s one of those little 
advance steps of betterment— and timeliness— that 
Western States is always putting into your hands. 
The P. O. Department specially approves this idea 
—and now that Air Mail postage rates have been 
lowered, we’re sure you will find more than one 
customer who will want you to supply these dis- 
tinctive envelopes. 





. . Mr. Alexander Heatherington, who has 
charge of our printing and mailing department, re- 
ports to me that we have folded millions of pieces 
with the Mentges Folder and that it has given us 
wonderful results. He simply would not be without 
it. . . . We feel that this is one of the best invest- 
ments we have made in time-saving machinery.” 


SS 


>. 
4 


Every printer, if he is properly equipped, can 
share in the profits accruing from fast-growing direct- 
mail advertising. The Mentges Demonstration Plan 
will show you how with no obligation to~yourself. - 
Write for particulars. 


Ask for samples. Also for complete price list of over 
20 million envelopes— 600 staple and “‘ irregular” 
styles— carried in stock for immediate shipment 


CPN) fan cnion 
TeS ferry sts 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


THE MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


BSS SOS SSS SS 


SSSSSSSseees 
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IRODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 

» and dependably. Extra rugged con- 

struction and reliable mechanism; 

large, easy-to-read black figures on 

white background. Quick reset; 

single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 

Your plant equipped with Pro- 

ductimeters is assured of an infal- 


LINDLEY FOLDING STATIONERY BOXES cost so Model sD 1, oneof s7standard models _lible count on every job. 


little and are so easy to handle, you can’t affordto overlook : i ANT 
this method of delivering your printed matter. Your ad. on Write —w ane St pa ening 
the box brings repeat orders . . . Write for Prices and Samples ad Sa a 


“sa FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 
Packages Into Profit . 








Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 


; e 
We also make a Dollar Stationery Mailing Box and Folders Th e <a 0° fe t m e & 
and Cartons for catalogue mailing 

















Correct Keyboard | 


Fingering John S. Thompson 


ee arte or A system of fingering the Linotype 
2 keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 


DESIGNING »- ENGRAWIWG. speed in operating. Also contains | 6Q- 
a few suggestions to the beginner 

™ ELECTROTYPING bal as to the handling of the machine. 
WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 


EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING) THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
PLATES aX? ROLLS 632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 









































cA NEW Book for Pressmen 


GRD 


Practical 


Practical Hints 
B O OK S on Presswork 
about By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


PRI NTI NG This book is a compilation of sug- 


gestions for assisting the pressman 
and the in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


ALLIED Written in a thoroughly practical 
TRADES manner by a practical pressman, it 


fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexible cover, in 

Send for this Catalogue today a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
aleeciatesand contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
rr THE INLAND PRINTER 


CHICAGO 
632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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TRY IT! Hildman’s Saw-Trimmers 


Past experience may lead you to play safe 
by using cover inks you know—but have Four Models— 


you tried TICCO OPAQUE COVER? The Best Machines 
It is new—not just.an improved ink, on the Market 
but a different ink. Why not try it? 


Send for “Comparative Test” folder, The outstanding fea- 
or better still — send a trial order. tures on our Model 2 
Saw-Trimmer are: 


THE SPECIAL MITER GAUGE which en- 
ables you to miter face upward both ways, 


V1 [Of Of 8) @) p74 OR 09 Co OL =) aa giving you always a clean face, and the 


miter gauge will show exactly how much to 
cut off to bring it to a sharp corner. 
Special attachment which makes it possible 
to cut down toa very close measurement, 
The motor automatically moves with saw 
in raising and lowering, giving proper ten- 
‘Y) sion to belt at all times. 

By a simple device the saw can 

TIRIANG E INK be lowered, permitting under- 
I P) cutting and inner or outer mor- 
tising. 


and COLOR COMPANY Lediiadeseeteeneelieien 


eccentric, holding work firm. 


Litho & Printing Inks For All Purposes Our three other Models are bench 


saws and constructed on similar 


26-30 Front Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. ~ 
PHONE: TRIANGLE 3770-71 Send for Catalogue 
>: AUGUST = 


ii The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 


160 North Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 





























Western Service Office: 13 So. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Rotary Gathering Table ALBA ( REASE 


A Time and Labor Saving Device for Bookbinders 


and Printers. Pay Roll Savings Soon Equal Its Cost A Tallow Compound NW —siIn Public Confidence 
100% Pure : 59 Years 




















The Pressman’s Friend —a time-tried and true lubricant of a thousand uses 











Our answer to the 
demand for a better 


mineral oil grease 
ie greasy) 


Albany Pressure Grease 


A highly refined mineral oil grease 


Two Sizes, Five and Seven Feet in Diameter — soft, medium and hard, also 

The table is driven by a motor and worm gear and friction disk. Load is graphite and transmission for pressure guns, grease 

carried on ball bearings. cups, mechanical lubricators, roller bearing, differ- 
It has a variable speed — two to six revolutions per minute. entials, etc. Trial sample free. 

The variable speeds allow for different qualities of stock, speed of operators 


and work satisfactorily for either book sections, single sheets, calendar pads I: . If not, write us 
and a variety of other assembling work. our deaker con sagt gee. If Sat, wv 


One to seven girls can sit or stand at their work and accomplish at least ADAM COOK’S SONS, Inc., 6 Varick St., N. Y. 


50 per cent more work with much less fatigue. When not in use under power 
it can be used for all classes of hand work 


The use of this table is in keeping with modern methods of production 
engineers who recommend machine-pace hand work when possible. It is as f 
essential in the shop as any other labor-saving device. 
Price Range From $275 to $300, F, O. B. Chicago 
The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


By JouN S. THOMPSON 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Corre&t Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, The Machinist 
and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 
the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a 
thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. 
The present (seventh) edition embodies the late improvements in the lino- 
type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays 
and accidents. Over 10,000 in use. 


280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 44x73 substantially bound in flexible binding; 


price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra 


\| THE MECHANISM 
|| OF THE LIN 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second ElevatorTrans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; AutomaticGas 
Governor; Howto Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen, and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 


Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOKBINDING 


an Dy John J: Pleger ; 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 
This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
ronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
kbinding and printing art. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Chapter Titles 


Foreword 

To Printers 

Binding Definitions 

Paper Operations 

Manifold Work 

? Sheet Work 

Forwarding Preliminaries 

: Forwarding , 

Decoration of Book Edges ; 

:: Loose Leaf Binders 

Punching 

*, Finishing 

Hand Tooling 

, Stamping and Embossing : 

* Edge Gilding 

Marbling 

Care of Books 

Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 
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Size 6 x 834"; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 
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BARGAINS 








We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Perfects 
and Seconds in the World. At all times we have 
bargains in the following lines: 












sides. 
Blotting. 
Bonds —White and Colors. 
3 Papers— Enamel, M. F., 
C., Eng. Fin., Nee hell 
pt in White and Colors. 





Blanks — Coated one and two 


Folding Enamel — Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 


Litho Label. 

Manila — Document. 
Mimeograph. 

Offset Papers. 

Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 















Box Boards. ; Railroad Board. 
Bristols— Index and Satin. 

Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. 







As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
of every kind and description. 






Cover — Embossing. 









Best Quality—The papers which we carry are all bar- 
gains at the price. They consist of discontinued lines of 
the best mill brands, mill over-runs, job lots, etc. All of 
good quality and perfect stock in every respect. Our re- 
sorted “seconds” are carefully sorted in our own plant. 





Roller Casting 
Machinery 


ROLLER GUNS, COOKING KETTLES, 
AIR PRESSURE POURING KETTLES 


and all accessories required in Roller Making 


CHARLES E. JOHNSON 
116-120 So. Forsyth Street Atlanta, Ga. 





Extra Strong Folding Enamel—This is one of 
our leaders. At the price it cannot be excelled. 


OUR PRICE LIST—Is issued monthly, and 


shows all special lots and bargains. Send for 
your copy. It will save you many a dollar. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


411-423 West Ontario Street Chicago, Illinois 
Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 209 E. Ninth St., Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 
PEORIA, ILL., 535 Peoria Life Bldg., Phone 8685 





















SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT S 












Ink Making Is Mostly 
Material... 


THE making of modern printing ink is a com- 
bination partly of manufacturing processes and 
mostly of material. 

The selection of the latter is of utmost importance, as 
manufacturers of the world’s finest printing and litho- 
graphic inks will testify. 

This is the reason why they specify 























_— use of the highest grade metals 


especially prepared by our own 






Peerless 


The Black that makes the ink 
that “‘makes”’ the job 


Peerless imparts its own superior qualities of lustre, tone 
uniformity and rapid ‘‘spread”—it contributes the strength 
and character so vital to ink—the life blood of printing. 


Your ink-maker uses Peerless. 









‘The Life Blood of @ 





y Your Business/ 










Sole Selling Agents 


Binne ey eS Smith@ 


41 E.42nd “New York City 
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chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 


44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equip 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 





































THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading “Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 






Extpon H. Gieason INDEX TO ADVERTISERS Eastern Advertising Office 
Sales and Advertising C. “< — Manager 
1 Park Row, 
eneil f or Aug ust, 1 9 27 New York City 
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@If You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


J. L. FRAZIER’S TWO BOOKS § 
“Modern Type Display” 
and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 





“Modern Type Display” is the 
practical book supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
now inthesecond edition,isthe 
biggest seller of contemporary 
books on typography. Regular 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 





“Type Lore” relates thestory back 
of the popular fonts of today, 
knowledge that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 
but here sugar-coated by a prac- 
tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoni and 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 

here the typographer must 
re Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition “Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 





@If you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 
books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 


Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 





A Real Help in Your Work 


WEALTH OF 

information on 
all branches of the 
graphic arts is con- 
tained in this volume. 
Illustrating and print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- - 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 


Postpaid, $1 5.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 






































The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. J This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Slim He got it... 


wii A customer writes: “We'll 
Me §=orneed another Special In- 
ROUTER dex Job, same as last. Your 
Pe Quality and Price are right 
—can you guarantee the 

same splendid service?” 


Is your Index problem a complex one? 
Write for FREE Index Specialty Catalog 


G. J. AIGNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


521-523 West Monroe St., Chicago 
3861 





BRONZING PAD 
Cut-Cost Bronzer for Live Printe rs 


«zt 
Bronzes and Cleans in ONE Operation 
No Dust or Waste Air-Tight Powder Container 
Makes Work Pleasant and Profitable A Craftsman’s Tool 


Sent Postpaid for $5.50 Check with Order 


BERNARD McGINTY ESTATE 
Sole Distributors Doylestown, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Good Miehle Presses 


ccc Roce 


Substantial Savings 


3—7-0 Miehles, bed size 51x74; especially 
adapted for fibre container work. 


2—5-0 Miehles, bed size 46x65, one with 
Upham Attachment. 


1—4-0 Miehle, bed size 46x62. 

2—1-0 two-color Miehles, bed size 4274x56, 
with Cross Feeders and Extension De- 
livery. 

1—No. 1 Miehle, bed size 39x53. 

2—No. 2 Miehles, bed size 35x50. 

1—No. 3 Miehle, bed size 33x46. 

1—No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 26x3414. 


Also other makes of Cylinder Presses in all 
sizes from 20x30 up 





Write for current issue of the “ Hall Broadcaster,” 
giving a complete list 





<> THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY 
575 Washington Street NEW YORK 

















TYPE-WARMERS 
Ge fo" he Fall and all 


the coming Holidays 


Hundreds of them offered 
in Electrotypes. One and 
two colors, also Leadmold 
Nickeltypes. Every printer 
needs them. Write now for 
proofs, Large Catalog 25c. 


COBB SHINN woranapotts, inv. 








"deere information regarding the preparation 
and treatment of illustrations and cuts for news- 
paper reproduction, how to submit copy for rotograv- 
ure advertising, with regulations governing the typog- 
raphy of advertising classifications in The New York 
Times, are covered in THE New York TimES MANUAL 
OF TYPOGRAPHICAL STANDARDS-— 96 page book bound 
in red and gray buckram and profusely illustrated. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The New York Times Company 


Times Square, New York Price $1.50 postpaid 














MILO BENNETT 


He set 3,577 lines of 13-em six point, 13-pica measure, in eight 
hours, in the presence of 60 printers —a world’s record. Any man 
having done less can not teach you how to increase your speed or 
operate like Bennett. 

He has conducted the world’s most famous school since 1915—the 
only school in the world conducted by a man who holds world records. 

Nearly every paper in America can boast of at least one fast, 
easy-working operator trained by Bennett. Bennett’s tuition is 
lowest in the world; the training is the best. There is nothing else 
like it. And it is protected by copyright. 

If you want to set more type with less strain or if you are about 
to learn to operate, no other man in the world can do as much for 
you as Bennett — and the cost is nominal. 

Practical course, in Toledo, six to ten weeks, $10 per week. 
Correspondence course, with keyboard, for home study, $28. Sin- 
clair’s mechanical book only $10. 

Write for free literature today and learn what others, just like 
you, have done through Bennett’s instruction. Ask any newspaper 
publisher, any good operator. Address: 


Milo Bennett’s School, Station E, Box G, Toledo, Ohio 




















ROYLBE i eracrinerx | 
The Royle-Micro Edger 


A superior form of trimmer that 
squares, dimensions, and clamps the 
work. It provides a new “Royle” 
standard of accuracy and fineness 
of finish for printing blocks. 
BOOKLET No. 269 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY | 
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Baker-Vawter 
Company 


HE Baker-Vawter 

Company, of Benton 

Harbor, Michigan, are 
exponents of dependable 
quality. They advertise stam- 
ina and long life for their 
loose leaf binders, record 
forms and filing cabinets. 
Their advertising pieces ex- 
press quality and strength by 
their very appearance. They 
are boldly done in striking 
colors, with large illustra- 
tions. They possess integrity, 
firmness of pages, neatness of 
folds. They stand the gaff of 
mailing and thumbing. They 
advertise long life—and they 
look the part, for they are 
printed on Foldwell. The 
history of the two pieces, il- 
lustrated here, follows: 


Purpose: To assist salesmen, after 
making calls, in keeping specific 
information before their pros- 
pects—and to help close sales. 


Distributed: By mail, direct 
from home office. Sent out as 
requested by salesmen. Catalog 
mailed flat. Letters sent with 
envelope enclosure. 


Quantity: 10,000 Catalogs; 5,000 
each of 8 envelope enclosures 
with 5,000 reprint. 


Colors: Black, Red, Yellow, Green. 


Size: Binder Catalog—16 pages, self 
cover, 11x8%; Enclosure—3%x 
6% folded, 14x6™% flat. 

Copy: By L. T. Keenan, Advertising 
Manager, Baker-Vawter Co. 

Layouts and Art Work: By Franklin 
Company, Chicago. 


Plates: Duo Tone process on Cat- 
alog cover; halftone and tint plates 
throughout; by Franklin Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Printing: By Franklin Company, 
Chicago. 


Paper: Foldwell Coated Book, white, 
38x 50—200 Ib. on Catalog; 29 
x 52—112 Ib. on Enclosures. 


Address 


FOLDWELL 


801 South Wells St., Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 
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CROMWELL 
Special Prepared Tympan 


“[t is the originator who progresses 





and the imitator who lags behind” 
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" eAn Invitation 
EXPOSITION |} “to vat 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


September 5—17, 192 = 3 4 3 
gs ATTN The Linotype 
Factory 




















During the GrapHic Arts Ex- 
POSITION it will give us pleasure 
to welcome exposition visitors at 
our factory, where they will see 
the manufacture of Linotypes and 
Linotype matrices. For the con- 
venience of our guests, frequent 
motor service will be provided to 
convey them between Grand Cen- 
tral Palace and Linotype factory. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street 
BROOKLYN 
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Make your reservation at 
the Linotyre exhibit— 
BootH 127 
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